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Do You? 421555 


You have doubtless observed that man isa play- 
fulanimal. Besides the outdoor and indoor games 
usually referred to as recreation, men play at politics, 
some play at science, some at religion, and some 
men play at advertising. Do your That is the 
big question. 

In your regular business, you employ the best 
salesmen, pay fancy prices for a choice or favorable 
location. When in need, you employ expert law- 
yers or physicians. You should do the same in 
advertising. Do you? 

Have you a good case — (as the lawyers say). 
If you have, we can surely be of service to you, in 
placing your announcements jn the .homes of the 
people, in their handg.+-béfafe thtir:very eyes, in a 
logical, pleasing and cojjvincing .manner, without 
unnecessary waste. That is: bur specialty. 

We have been thirty-two-yearein the business, 
have clients everywheré, AH offièes: in St. Louis, 
Chicago and New York, where we are constantly 
in touch with changing conditions. Some of our 
biggest customers have been with us over sixteen 
years. | 
Let’s talk over your proposition. It can’t do 
you any harm and may do you some good. 


T 1008 Trude Buildi 
W. T. DAVIS, 100 Trude Building 


WITH NELSON CHESMAN & COMPANY 
, Established 1874 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK CHATTANOOGA 


$1.75 for $1.25 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


One Year, $1.00, 
and Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn’s new book 


‘““Auto-Suggestion” 


What It Is and How to Use It for Health, Happiness 
; l and Success. 
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CONTENTS 


1. Auto-suggestion. What It Is and How It Operates. 
2. Auto-suggestion. Its Effects, and How to Employ It to Over- 
A come Physical Troubles. | 
_ + 8, Auto-suggestion. How to Employ It to Overcome Mental 
| Troubles., . 8 Silt, 
4. Influence f, Early Autosugg 
ie Charaeterr . Cie see ee 
5. Auto-suggestign for the Formation of Habits. 
6. Auto-suggestiofeand Persofal Magnetism. 
7. The Cultivatioh of Opsintism through Auto-suggestion. 
8. Auto-suggtsfierg fog Deyeleping: Concentration. 
9. The Achiet2ment’ of Syctesg through Auto-suggestion. 
10. Auto-suggeStidif And Sifctess -e 
11. Auto-suggestion and Breathing Exercises. 
12. Auto-suggestion. Its Influence on Health in Winter. 
13. .Auto-suggestion. The Diagnosis and Treatment of a Typical 
Case of Chronic Physical Suffering. 
14. How Psychic Images are Materalized. 
15. Auto-suggestion. The Basic Element of Healing. 


The book Auto- suggestion'' is concise, definite, and practical. Dr. Parkyn - 
uses no superfluous words, but.in plain, simple languagetells us howto use that 
wonderful power—Auto-suggestion—for personal development and self-culture. 
It should be in the library 815 every thinking business man; and will be used as a text 


book by many. — 
Total Value $1.75—Both for $1.25 
mo i Send all orders to 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, The Republie, Chicago. 
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Merrill F a = 1 
Re Lure 
Baker's 
Places in our hands the remainder of their 
greatest publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound, half-morocco, 


At LESS Than Even Damaged Sets Were Ever Sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the 
Coupon below. Tear off ine Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail 
to us NOW before you forget it. The sample pages are FREE. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income 
from his history, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of quickly sell- 
ing these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 
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IDPATH is America’s Greatest Historian. His wonderfully 
beautiful style has never beenequaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happening 

before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the . of 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors: to > 
sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas o° 
with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellen ; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- w 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the Ae 
field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you 
know Roosevelt. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme reliability. S 


200,000 Americans Own x 
and Love Ridpath Kas 
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The Place 
for Young Men 


Is in the Pacific Northwest, where 


there are more openings in every 


line of industry than anywhere else 


in the Uhifed States; a 


q Our ee 88-page 
book,’ a resp. Washington, Idaho 


and’ Tiei? “Besides,” tells all 
about the three States. Four cents 


in postage. 


A. L. Craig, General Passenger Agent 
The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company 
Portland. Oregon 


Write for it Today 
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Mbreat Help for Busy Men 


Handier and more useful than any 
memo. book or other card Index. 


eminde 


The Pocket Card System 


A fresh card comes to the front every day in the elegant 
leather vest-pocket case which carries dates for two or four 
weeks ahead. Extra cards for things to be retained. 


Simple and Practical 


Today’s card always at the front. No leaves to turn. 
Any card is found instantly by its tab. Cards for the year 
make a valuable card index for desk use. 


C A Forget No More 


This Automatic Tickler helps you to do things at the right time. Saves time, 
money, opportunity. 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose 
Used and recommended by Bankers, Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Salesmen, Insurance Men, Railway Managers, Contractors, Engineers, Architects, 
Educators, Ministers, etc., all over the world. Invaluable to all who would be prompt, 
systematic or successful. Order now and begin at once to enjoy its use. Mention 
Ihe BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER and get the benefit of OUR BEST INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER. Express prepaid on receipt.of price. Cards 2%x4% or 3x54. 


SMALL LARGE 
Genuine Morocco case, quartered oak tray and cards... . 53.00 $3.75 
Cow-seal leather case, chestnut tray and cards 2.00 2.75 
CC oA ⁵umßmßm N 1.00 1.25 
f VXVVwVÆ.t:Æ.. ⁵ði ² mk dele aE 35 50 


Outfits 81.50 to 86.00. Better than any 


10c exchange on local checks. In pad der 
Canada duty paid for 20 per cent ‘Desk 


extra. 
Use 


Helps You 


Plan your Work 
ork your Plan 
Succeed i 
top Forgetting 
Accomplish More 


You Need It 


Two years’ experience has proved that | 
800 all business men need it.—GET IT | 


HOWARD L. WILSON, Mfr., 
31 Mill St. Rochester, N. Y. Write for Booklet. 


Whenever you write mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
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The Ideal 


Life-Insurance Policy 


MILES M. DAWSON, Actuary, to the New York Legislative Investigating 
Committee, in his recent book on The Business of Life-Insurance,’’ outlines 
the following requisites of the idwai life-insurance policy: 


Safe Rates and Reserves; Protection for Whole of Life; 
Convenient Premium Deposits; 

Liberal Terms; Non-Forfeitures; 
Surrender-Values; Loan-Privilege ; Exemption from Creditors; 
Privilege of Changing Beneficiary; 

Frequent Surplus- Accounting ; 

Liberal Privilege to Apply Surplus; A J ust Loading of Premiums. 


Every one of these prime requisites and other 
advantages are found i in the policies of the 


1 Club of New Vork 


The Insurance Company that employs no Agents 
Perpetual Charter from the State of New York 


We reach the people direct by advertising and correspondence, 
thus cutting out the big commissions paid to agents: our policy-holders keep 
these commissions in their own pockets. 

Let us tell you all about it by malie have no agents. 

In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions: 

1. What is your occupation ? 
2. What is the exact date of your birth? 
When you write kindly mention THe Business PHILOSOPHER and we shall be 


pleased to send you a copy of the LICNY DIAL, a bright little magazine for men 
and women who appreciate economy in life-insurance. Address 


Life-Insurance Club of New York 


(Sec. B. P. 3) 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, President 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Good English Pays 


Nowadays, when billions of dollars’ worth of business is transac- 
ted by mail, the ability to write a strong, original convincing letter is 
an imperative business requirement. No man can hope to reach the 
highest place in business if he is unable to express himself clearly and 
forcefully. The language you use in correspondence—or even in speech 
—must help you sell goods, win customers, collect debts, even secure 
the positions you hold, but it cannot do these things if weak, clumsy and 
half intelligible. The success of an idea or plan—often of a business 
itself—depends upon the way it is presented. 


How Is Your English 


If you want your letters to have the vim” and go” of words 
that win; if you want to embody in your correspondence that 
“ magic” touch, snap and personality that sounds a golden echo in 
your cash drawer—the man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. 

He has an international reputation as an expert on English for 
business men, and has now put his private lessons, hitherto sold in 
typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each separate course, into 5 handy 
pocket volumes, They include seven complete courses and are called 


The Art of Writing and Speaking 
the English Language 
Vol. I. Word Stady—(Spelling, pro- Vol. IV. Dictionary of Errors 
nunciation, use of the dictionary.) Better Grammar, Letter-Writing, Pronuncia- 
than a dictionary, because it teaches tion, Spelling, Use of Words. 
you to be your own dictionary. 


Vol. II. Grammar and Punctna- i and Jour- 
on — Crisp, simple, direct. . Your 
notion of simplifying grammar is worthy Part IL Short Sorg Fprlting: 

Of ine widest publicity, i ee Composition. 


; Contains revised reprint of Mr. Cody’s 

Vol. III. Composition—(Franklin’s famous Art of Short Story Writing,” 
Method.) The surest and quickest way called by Zangwill ‘‘the best treatise on 
to get the knack of using words effect- me ahont story that has yet appeared in 
ively. ngland.“ 


Several large business concerns have introduced these books to 
all their clerks from the merest stenographer to the most experienced 
correspondent. Heads of many big businesses like Marshall Field & 
Company, Lyon & Healy, Tobey Furniture Company, Montgomery 
Ward & Company, have personally endorsed them. No stronger 
testimony could be given. 


Set of Four of the above books in a hox, $2.00 Regular 
Price $3. Set of Five Books, $2.50. We pay Express. 


School of English, 643 Opera House Bldg., Chicago 


Mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
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A REVELATION IN 
RHYTHMIC BREATHING 


You may have read books and essays galore on the subject of breathing. 

But it is safe to say that you never read anything like ‘‘ The Law of the 
Rhythmic Breath,“ the notable series of articles by ELLA ADELIA FLETCHER, 
running in Nautilus. 

These articles present, in a scientific way, many deep, occult truths that 
have a direct practical bearing on the physical health and well-being of 
every one. 

These teachings involve a knowledge of the Law of Vibrations, or the 
basic law of the universe. 

“The Master Key of Creation, ‘‘How to Find the Master Key, 
How to Use the Master Key,” Color in the Visible and Invisible Worlds, 
Sequence of Numbers, etc., are some of the subjects treated. 

The separate articles all relate to the one great subject, The Law of 
the Rhythmic Breath.“ 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ THESE ARTICLES 


They present to you the opportunity of a life-time. 

FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY, ELEANOR KIRK, FLOYD 
B. WILSON, HENRY WOOD, are some of the regular contributors to 
The Nautilus. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX writes a beautiful new poem 
for each number. 

ELIZABETH TOWNE and WILLIAM E. TOWNE are the 
editors. 

RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY conducts the ‘‘New Thought 
in the Kitchen department in each number, giving valuable instructions 
for non-meat living. 

PROF. EDGAR L. LARKIN, the Astronomer at Lowe ee 
is a new regular contributor to The Nautilus. 

CASH PRIZES OFFERED for the best letters for Success Dept.“ 

Nautilus grows better and larger all the time, and the subscription 
price will soon be $1.00. 

But JUST NOW you can have it for 50 cents a year, with two 
back numbers thrown in for good measure. 

SPECIAL: Fora4-months’ trial subscription send ten cents to 


ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 102, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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What Press Clippings Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you can obtain in no other way. As 
a business aid, Press Clippings will place before you every scrap of news printed 
in the country pertaining to your business. They will show you every possible 
market, big and little, for your goods, openings that you would never hear about 
in ne rae way, and—they give you this information while it is fresh and 
valuable 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon any subject or topic, press 
clippings will give you ALL the current information printed on the subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few centsaday. The 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, reads and clips 55,000 papers and 
other periodicals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to some other 
clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our superior service. 

Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Business Reports, and 
ask about the International Information Bureau, which supplies complete manu- 
scripts or material for addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and 
reliable information upon any subject at areasonable cost. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
123 BOYCE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. s. A. 


E. F. HARMAN & CO. 


Quality Printers and Bin ders 


Book, Catalog, Eine Circular, and 
General Job Printing and Binding 
346-348 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


@ We are prepared to handle the finest kind of magazine work, 
catalogs and house organs. We can give you the very best 
effects in two or three color and half-tone work. If you have a 
job you are anxious about, try us. 


We print, bind and mail The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER for The Science Press. 
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OurSpecial Premium Offer 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER } Both 


One Year 


for 
AS A MAN THINKETH 81 


By James Allen 


As A Man Thinketh 


By James Allen 


A volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to 
the discovery and perception of the truth that— 


„They themselves are makers of themselves” 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that 
mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character 
and the outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have 
hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in 
enlightenment and happiness. 


7 Thought and Character 
Effect of Thought on Circumstances 
Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Contents < Thought and Purpose 
The Thought-Factor in Achievement 
Visions and Ideals 
Serenity 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed inspira- 
tion. They make one forget “circumstances” and “environment” and think 
only of the power that lies within oneself. “Thought tends to take form in 
action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be made and what a force 
it can become in the life ofany one. “You will be what you will tobe” is not 
merely a poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a definite ideal in his 
mind, believing in it and working toward it,a mancan make of himself what 
he wills. As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. i 

We have printed a special “BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Edition” of As 
A Man Thinketh” on fine Egg Shell paper bound in serviceable green cloth. 
If sold at retail the price would be 50 cents. 


Send us $1.00 today for a year’s subscription to The BUSINESS PHIL- 
OSOPHER, and besides placing your name on our subscription list 
to receive the magazine for a year beginning with the current issue, 
we will send you, with our compliments, a copy of Mr. Allen’s 
remarkable book As A Man Thinketh’’ by return mail. 


Use the enclosed subscription blank. 
THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago. 
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STOP THE BUTCHERY! 


MEN OF AMERICA 


KING RADIUMITE 
SENDS YOU PARDON 


Throw away your ‘‘safeties’’ and other 
unnatural, amateurish, scraping, smart- 
ing, ripping, inhuman shaving devices. 
meee in the natural way with a standard 

kept always sharp, true and keen 
on 2 Radiumite Strop, the strop that 
hones. 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


5,000,000 FAMOUS 
RADIUMITE RAZORS 


to each purchaser of the Dollar Radiumite Strop. 
Last year we gave away 500,000 of these Rad am ite 
Razors to purchasers of the dollar strop. These 
razors are fine, hollow-ground, hand- 
forged, highly polished and finished ar- 
ticles, th at will stand up and always hold 
a fine edge, and we have thousands of 
testimonials on fil e as to ne great Satis- 
faction they have given. With the Ra- 
diumite Dollar Stror you can put all your 

old razors and those of your friends into 
Bene keen, delightful shaving ccn- 
dition, without taking them to a barber to 
have them honed. The Radiumite Strop 
in action is more wonderful than the great 
and unprecedented free razor offer we are 


making. It has the marve A 1 diumite 
Diamond Honing Pattern, which has ; baf- 
fled experts, who ha ave tried to ascertain 
the secret of its powers. S 1d One Dol- 


lar, and Ten Cents : to cover ‘postage and 
packing to us, and we'll send the strop 
with the fine razor free, provided you cut 
out this ad and enclose it with your re- 
mittance. (Personalchecks not accepted). 

our money back if not satisfied. 

Radiumite Strop and Razor Sets de 
Lux. $2.50—regular price. $4.00. Ra- 
diumite de Lux Razor BE stot separate 
$2.00 ea. Postage and packing | 5c extra. 
When writing please mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
BRACERS—°C" new product. Successors to the suspender. Weight, 4 oz. 

Keep the shoulders straight, the chest out, the form erect and 

give a manly attractive bearing. Greatest comfort. Prices, 50¢, $1.00, $1.50, postpaid. 
Give chest measure. 


THE RADIUMITE COMPANY 
DEPT. 159, 101 S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 


THE FREE RADIUMITE RAZO 
AND DOLLAR STROP 
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Appleton’s Books 
For Business Men 


A series of practical books for business men, each volume by a 
writer who is a recognized authority on the subject he discusses, 
THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
By William Alexander. Cloth, price $1.50 net. Post- 
age 13 cents extra. 


To the average citizen this book will furnish a deal 
of information about a very mysterious science. It is 
certainly informing.” -NEw York Times, 


MODERN ADVERTISING 


By Earnest E. Calkinsand Ralph Holden. Cloth, $1.50 
net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


“Messrs. Calkins and Holden have written a decidedly 
valuable book which should be carefully studied by 
all who are in any way interested in advertising.’’— 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET 


By Sereno S. Pratt. Illustrated. Cloth, price $1.25 
net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The most fascinating presentation possible of a sub- 


ject of the utmost interest to business men.’’—CuHI- 
CAGO RECORD-HERALD. 


FINANCE 


By Edward S. Meade, of the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, price 
$1.25 net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


A masterly study of trusts from the investor's view- 
point.“ ThE OUTLOOK. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


By Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Cloth, price $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents extra, 


THE MODERN BANK 
By Amos R. Fiske. Illustrated. Cloth, price $1.50 
net. Postage 14 cents extra. 
FUNDS AND THEIR US ES 


By Frederick G. Cleveland, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 
cents extra. 


MODERN INDUSTRIALISM 


By Frank L. McVay, of the University of Minnesota. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago 


THE ‘Business PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine Devoted to the Science of 
Business and the Principles Determining 


THE EVOLUTION OF SUCCESS 


Published Mon me 
YORK 
THE SCIENCE SGBHOTIERARY 


me, den ee ae Arthur Frederick Sheldon 
Frank Marimon 


Change of Address—Notify us promptly of 
change of address, giving in full both old 
and new address. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 the Year. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Foreign Postage, 25 cents extra. 


Copyright, 1906, by The Science Press 


THE FRONT PORCH 
Where We Talk Things Over 


— 


When something unusual hap- 
pens in the business world it is 
well for us to think it over and 
talk it over, and if possible get 
at the how and why. 

Something very unusual has 
happened right here in Chicago 
during the last eleven years. 
Let’s talk it over and then see 
if we can make any progress in 


Entered as second-class matter, Sept. 18th, 1905, at the Post Office at Chicago, III., 
under the eet of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Please bring your chair over 
here. to: my cotner of the porch, 
zome clége to. me and: fisten. 

Po. not think ; Z am either 
dreaming or Telling ou à fairy 
story. ,., : oe) * 

It is alt Ae. „ 

It is nõt even an advertise- 
ment. 

Money could not buy an ad- 
vertisement in the editorial col- 
umns of this little journalette. 

It is just an historical fact of 
very recent history, told with 
the hope that others may learn 
valuable lessons from it — and 
here it is. 

Eleven years ago a certain 
firm in this City of Chicago did 
not exist; it was born eleven 
years ago — in 1895. ö 

Last year, 1905, its total busi- 


re 


¢ 
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ness amounted to $38,000,000, 
and at the rate its sales are now 
running, it will sell $55,000,000 
worth of goods in the year of 
our Lord 1906. 


No, you did not misunder- 
stand me, I did not mean to say 
fifty-five thousand, I meant fifty- 
five millions. 


I don’t know that we should 
take up much time giving fig- 
ures—the volume of business 
alone speaks eloquently — and 
what we shall earnestly seek to 
do is to get vate the. „rcots tof 
things’ anid’ see how and. hx 
such a seeniingly phenomenal 
success can. be. attained in so 
short a periqd: of. time.. But just 
to make the “magnitude | ‘of! the 
success emphatic, let me give 
you a few facts which we picked 
up the other day when we spent 
a half day going through the 
plant. 


The plant covers thirty-five 


acres — think of it. That is five 
acres more than that thirty-acre 
lot across the road from the 
house on the old farm. 

It cost nearly 96, ooo, ooo to 
construct the plant. 


They have four buildings— the 
administration, the merchandise, 


the power house and the print- 
ing establishment. 

The merchandise building is 
the largest. 

I remember very well that 
when a boy Garrison’s store in 
Vernon looked very large. It 
was probably 4o feet wide, 80 
feet deep and two stories high, 
with a basement. This mer- 
chandise building alone is al- 
most a quarter of a mile long, 
a block wide, nine stories high, 
and would make 308 Garrison 
stores. 

It takes a pretty good average 
forest to produce in finished 
hard wood 5,000 feet to the 
acre, 

It would require the timber 
from 3,000 acres to yield the 
quantity of lumber used in those 
buildings. 

12,800,000 pounds of iron and 
steel were used in the construc- 
tion of the merchandise build- 
ing. 280,000,000 bricks were 
used. 

The electric wire in this plant 
strung out in a straight line 
would reach 4, ooo miles. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles more 
than across this continent. 

Lamson pneumatic tubes are 


used in carrying mail from one 
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department to another, and if 
these were laid in a straight line 
they would measure fifteen 
miles. 

They have their own electric 
light plant. 

In the power plant are in- 
stalled four Corliss Compound 
Condensing engines, three 750 
HP and one 500 HP, directly 
connected with their respective 
electric current generators, and 
the electrical power developed 
is controlled by one of the larg- 


est electrical switchboards ever 


constructed. There are also 
innumerable air compressors, 
house and elevator pumps, fire 
pumps, artificial ice making 
plant, etc. The electric current 
developed in the plant is suff- 
cient to maintain 80, ooo incan- 
descent lamps and 6,000 arc 
lamps. 

The boiler room is equipped 
with boilers of the very latest 
design, having a capacity of 
12,000 HP. The coal supply is 
unloaded from cars on the track 
beside the building and carried 
by automatic machinery to an 
overhead coal bunker, which 
has a capacity of 1,500 tons of 
coal, from which it falls through 
chutes to the boilers below, as 


3- 


required. The coal carrying 
machinery in the boiler room 
has a capacity of 100 tons per 
hour. The refuse and ashes are 
automatically conveyed to an 
ash bunker and deposited in 
cars, ready to be taken away. 
As a precaution against fire 
they have 60,000 automatic 
sprinklers scattered over the 
entire plant. A pressure of 200,- 
ooo gallons of water, stored in 
tanks, is used in these sprink- 
lers. è 
The plan is habted by the 


: ‘blast system warm air is blown 


intg à roonr at ene end, forcing 
out ‘the. impare- air at the other. 
In summer, scold | ‘air is blown 
into the *coms ir: like manner. 
The air is always purified before 
being used. 

They tell their customers all 
about it by means of a great big 
catalogue, so heavy that it costs 
twenty-three cents to mail it 
some 1, 200 pages, I believe. 
They have their own printing 
plant, with a capacity of 60 
tons of printed matter per day. 
Now, remember, 60 tons. They 
produce 4,000,000 catalogues per 
year. 

They receive now on an aver- 
age of 70,000 pieces of first class 
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mail matter daily. 

It is said that they receive 
three times as much registered 
mail daily as the entire city of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

I can remember very well 
when we thought our institution 
was getting pretty big when we 
got so the office boy couldn’t 
open the mail. I found the 
other day at this institution that 
it takes two hundred and twelve 
employes to open and sort their 
mail. Just. think ot that, two 


ing people - people engaged in 
commercial life mighty busy 
people at that. 

And now we are getting down 
to the reasons — down to the how 
and why. Please remember 
what I have just said about 2,600 
people reading 4,000 books in 
one month, 

Through the genial official 
who escorted us we learned that 
this library idea started in a 
very simple way. One of the 
employes remarked one morn- 


hundred and twelve people de. : ing that it would be a nice idea 
voting their enfire fime to· open: : if he could bring his library book 


ing and sorting ‘pail: » e 2 cece 

They employ, Abott-4b0 sten- 
ographers. : 2 :?: : 

They havé 7,400 ‘emiployés. in 
all. 

They have their own restaur- 
ant, which seats 2 200 people at 
one sitting, and where they feed 
4,500 people daily. 

They attend to the circulating 
library for their people. 2,600 
of the employes have library 
cards, or over one-third. The 
boys are using the books, too, 
likewise the girls, as is proved 
by the fact that 4,000 books were 
given out in one month. Think 
of it, 4,000 good books read by 
2,600 people in one month, work- 


down with him in the morning, 
leave it with somebody who 
could take it back to the library 
and get him another one. Some 
officials would not have given 
this a thought, except perhaps 
to reprimand the employe for 
his nerve in expecting the firm 
to help him in a matter of this 
kind. Not so with this man, 
however. He was quick to dis- 
cern a principle. He is well 
aware that knowledge is power 
and that to encourage studious 
habits on the part of employcs 
is a good thing from a business 
standpoint on the part of the 
firm. The good which it would 
do appealed to him, but he saw 
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also that it was good business, 
and he says, by the way, that all 
legitimate welfare work is sim- 
ply good business. 

So he delegated some one to 
see how many others there were 
in the institution who would 
like to have their library books 
attended to. The idea met with 
favor, and now it requires a 
horse and wagon, and two men, 
to attend to this work alone. 

While this official is so mod- 
est that it is somewhat difficult 
to get him to talk for publica- 
tion, especially in any way 
which would make it seem that 
he was taking any credit to him- 
self, I succeeded in getting him 
to state what I consider a few 
fundamental principles far reach- 
ing in the problem of business 
success. One of those princi- 
ples is as follows: 

AN EMPLOYE’S ABILITY 
IS MEASURED BY THE DE- 
GREE OF SUPERVISION 
WHICH HE REQUIRES. 

I would advise every reader of 
The BUSINESS PHILOSO- 
PHER to commit that to mem- 
ory and then think it over every 
little while, until he has grasped 
its full meaning. 

And then I inquired “Upon 


what does the degree of super- 
vision which an employe needs 
depend?” 

And I found that he was of 
the opinion that it depends upon 
the degree of development of 
the positive faculties and quali- 
ties of mind, soul and body. In 
other words, it depends upon the 
education of the employe in the 
true sense of that term. De- 
pends upon how well the desir- 
able faculties and qualities have 
been educed, or drawn out, and 
that this in turn is largely de- 
pendent upon how thoroughly 
useful knowledge has been filled 
in, 

I found that he is a believer in 
the possibilities of the cultiva- 
tion of the human plant. He 
doesn’t believe in the policy of 
simply hiring help and then pro- 
ceeding with the sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish, 
theory. He believes in natural 
born ability in the business line, 
but he also believes in cultivating 
natural ability. He doesn’t take 
too much stock in the old saw 
“You can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink”. 
He believes that you can make 
him drink if you first make him 
thirsty, and that, as far as this 
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principle is concerned as applied 
to employes, it is possible to 
make them thirsty,—thirsty for 
better things, intellectually and 
morally. i 

I learned that another funda- 
mental principle upon which he 
is working is this— 

IT IS NOT THE SYSTEM 
WHICH MAKES THE BUSI- 
NESS, IT IS THE MEN BE- 
HIND THE SYSTEM. 

He believes in system, of 
course—he recognizes system as 
a fundamental principle of Næ 
ture, and that great men and 
great institutions must reflect 
natural laws—but he is firmly of 
the opinion that an institution 
can put in the best system in 
the world, but if the men behind 
the system are not right, or are 
neglected, then the system is of 
no value. | 

And right here is where a 
great many fall down. I know 
of one firm which paid $15,000 
to a firm of expert systematiz- 
ers for systematizing their en- 
tire business, and after experi- 
menting with that $15,000 sys- 
tem for some time, they threw 
it all out. 

The likelihood is that the fault 
was at least not entirely with 


the system. If this same firm 
had gone one step further and 
taken thorough measures for 
the development of the men be- 
hind the system, the first move 
would doubtless have proved a 
good one. 

Another fundamental princi- 
ple was stated as follows: 

BUSINESS SUCCESS IS SO 
SIMPLE THAT MOST MEN 
OVERLOOK IT. A LARGE 
PART OF IT CONSISTS OF 
THREE THINGS — FIRST, 
TELLING THE TRUTH; 
SECOND, BEING SIMPLE 
IN TELLING IT; AND 
THIRD, IN WORKING LIKE 
WORKING PEOPLE. 

This is worth thinking of too. 
It is so simple that it is simply 
great, and if you are not care- 
ful you will overlook its far- 
reaching meaning. 

And again he spoke and said: 
“No business will ever become 
great which has to depend upon 
one man. One great man at the 
head of a business may develop 
many able men, and they must 
be developed if the business 
ever becomes great. In a one 
man business the business goes 
to pieces as soon as the man 
goes to pieces.” 
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I then said: “Don’t you think 
the progress of an institution 
is often hindered on account of 
managers being afraid to devel- 
op people under them too rapid- 
ly, fearing that the subordinate 
may become greater than the 
superior?” 

He said: “Yes, that is true, 
but the manager or proprietor 
who fails on that account to de- 
velop every one under him to 
the highest possible degree will 
never make a great success him- 
self. What he should do is to 
see to it that every one under 
him grows as rapidly as possible, 
and then that he himself grows, 
in which event he is not in any 
danger. Modesty, simplicity, 
unselfishness and courage are 
four of the evidences of great- 
ness.” 

On this official’s desk I no- 
ticed four books, and the titles 
of them were as follows: 

Little Masterpieces, “Emer- 
son.” 

Little Masterpieces, Ruskin.“ 

“Teachings of Epictetus.” 

“Wisdom and Destiny” by 
Maeterlinck. 

I picked them up and said to 
him: “I see you cultivate the 
acquaintance of the philoso- 


> 


phers. Have you studied the 
ancient philosophers?” 

He said: “Yes, I enjoy them 
very much.” 

“Did you read them in col- 
lege?“ 

No, I have read them the last 
few years in business.” 

“Wherein did you find them 
valuable?“ 

“In many ways, but let me 
give you one specific example. 
One day while reading Epicte- 
tus I ran across the following: 


‘If thou hast ‘assumed a part 
beyond thy power to play, then 
thou hast both come to shame in 
that, and missed one thou 
couldst have well performed.’ 


In my judgment this expressed 
a fundamental principle, and I 
therefore had it copied and sent 
a typewritten copy to a large 
number of our employes.” 

Do you see the point? In this 
way he is passing the wisdom 
of the ages in the form of choice 
bits of philosophy, fundamental 
truths, down into the foundation 
of the success of this mighty 
business—the minds of the em- 
ployes. 

This modern business philos- 
opher, managing this great insti- 
tution, has figured out that em- 
ployes can commit two sins: 
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first—that of omission through 
ignorance; and second—that of 
commission, through careless- 
ness. He believes that the phil- 
osophy of some of the old phil- 
osophers is a good remedy for 
both of these evils. 

I noticed that the book en- 
titled “The Teachings of Epic- 
tetus” was marked here and 
there on different pages. With- 
out telling him what I wanted, 
I asked him if he would loan me 
the book. He was too much 
of a gentleman to refuse, and so 
I got the book. 

If you are walking through an 
apple orchard with a friend, it is 
an easy matter to tell what kind 
of apples he is fond of. He is 
sure to pick the apples that he 
likes the best. 

It is just so with a book which 
one has read. Note carefully the 
things which he has marked and 
you can determine what kind of 
mental fruit that man is fond 
of. And here are some of the 
things I found marked: 

“That man is wise among us, 
and hath understanding of 


things divine, who hath nobly 
agreed with Necessity.” 

“If one ask me which is, then, 
the best of existing things, 
what shall I say? The faculty 


of eloquence I cannot say, but 
that of the WILL, when it is 
made right. For this is that 
which useth the other, and all 
the other faculties, both small 


WAS NOT GOOD BECOMES 
GOOD. WHEN IT IS NOT 
RIGHT, THE MAN BE- 
COMES EVIL.” 


“For remember that even so, 
Socrates everywhere banished 
ostentation.” 


“Resolve at last to seek thine 
own commendation, to appear 
fair in the eyes of God; desire 
to become pure with thine own 
pure self, and with God.” 


“If you would make yourself 
skilled in anything then do it.” 


“When thou art wrathful, 
know that not this single evil 
hath happened to thee, but that 
thou hast increased the aptness 
to it, and, as it were, poured oil 
upon the firé. When thou art 
overcome in passion, think not 
that this defeat is all; but thou 
hast nourished thine inconti- 
nence, and increased it.” 


“And somewhat in this wise 
it also happens in the affections 
of the soul; certain traces and 
scars are left in it, the which if 
a man do not wholly eradicate, 
when he hath been again 
scourged on the same place, it 
shall make no longer scars, but 
sores.” 


“Wouldst thou, then, be no 
longer of a wrathful temper? 
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Then do not nourish the aptness 
to it, give it nothing that will 
increase it, be tranquil from the 
outset, and number the days 
when thou hast not been wrath- 
ful. I have not been wrathful 
now for one, now for two, now 
for three days; but if thou have 
saved thirty days, then sacrifice 
to God. For the aptness is at 
first enfeebled, and then de- 
stroyed. To-day I was not 
vexed, nor tomorrow, nor for 
two or three months together; 
but I was heedful when anybody 
happened to move me thus. 
Know that thou art in good 
case.” 


“Every skill and faculty is 
maintained and increased by 
corresponding acts; as, the fac- 
ulty of walking by walking, or 
running by running. If you will 
read aloud well, then do it con- 
stantly! if you will write, then 
write.” 


“For know that if thy com- 
panion be corrupt, he who hath 
conversation with him must 
needs be corrupted also, even if 
himself should chance to be 
pure.” 


“Unhappy man! thou bearest 
about with thee a God and 
knowest it not! Thinkest thou 
I speak of some God of gold or 
silver, and external to thee? 
Nay, but in thyself thou dost 
bear him, and seest not that 
thou defilest him with thine 
impure thoughts and filthy 
deeds. In the presence even of 


which thou dost. 


an image of God thou hast not 
dared to do one of those things 
But in the 
presence of God himself within 
thee, who seeth and heareth all 
things, thou art not ashamed of 
the things thou dost both desire 
and do, O thou unwitting of 
thine own nature, and subject to 
the wrath of God!” 


“And if thou hadst any con- 
sciousness, thou wouldst strive 
to do nothing unworthy of thy 
maker nor of thyself, nor ever 
to appear in any unseemly guise. 
But now that Zeus hath made 
thee, thou carest nothing what 
kind of creature thou showest 
thyself for? And yet, is the one 
artist like the other artist, or the 
one work like the other work? 
Do not artists work in stone or 
brass or gold or ivory? and the 
Athena of Phidias, when she 
hath once stretched out her hand 
and received upon it the figure 
of Victory, standeth thus for all 
time? But the works of God 
have motion and breathing, and 
the use of appearances and the 
judgment of them. Wilt thou 
dishonor such a Maker, whose 
work thou art? Nay, for not 
only did He make thee, but to 
thee alone did He trust and com- 
mit thyself.” 


“Now he hath given thee to 
thyself, and saith, I had none 
more worthy of trust than thee; 
keep this man such as he was 
made by nature—reverent, faith- 
ful, high, unterrified, unshaken 
of passions, untroubled.” 
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“To the wrong-doer, the 
wrong-doing itself is a heavy in- 
jury.” 

“To suppose that we shall be- 
come contemptible in the eyes 
of others unless in some way we 
inflict an injury on those who 
first shewed hostility to us, is 
the character of most ignoble 
and thoughtless men. For thus 
we say, that a man is to be dis- 
pised according to his inability 
to do hurt; but much rather is 
he to be despised according to 
his inability to do good.” 

“For in the ruling faculty of a 
worthless man there is no faith; 
it is unstable, unaccountable, 
victim of one appearance after 
another.” 

Think of that—making faith, 
a soul, or subjective quality— 
one worthy of the attention of a 
business man. 

Throughout that institution 
you will see many evidences of 
subjective mentality — loyalty, 
enthusiasm, courage, faith, love 
for the institution—its spirit is 
everywhere. 

Verily is the business world 
waking up to the fact that Soul 
Culture counts in business. 

As later, at home, I finished 
reading the book which the 
above named official of this 
mighty commercial institution 
had read, my thoughts took 


somewhat this form: 

From a purely business view- 
point, from the viewpoint of divi- 
dends and a profitable volume 
of trade, Pope was right when 
he said, “The proper -study of 
mankind is man”. 

Socrates was wise when he 
said, “Man, know thyself”. 

Shakespeare was giving good 
business advice when he said, 
“Our only crime is Ignorance”. 

Some one has said “the great- 
est thing in the world is man, 
and the greatest thing in man 
in mind”. May we not add “A 
great thing in mind from the 
standpoint of business success is 
subjective mentality—the home 
of the ethical spirit—the right 
and wrong of things”. 

For ethics are certainly enter- 
ing into business. This com- 
pany, which is doing business at 
the rate of fifty-five million of 
dollars a year, not only cheer- 
fully and willingly takes back 
any unsatisfactory goods, but 
refunds to the purchaser any ex- 
pense which he has been put to 
in making the purchase. That 
comes pretty near applying the 
golden rule, doesn’t it? 

The volume of profitable bus- 
iness which the firm is doing 
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would indicate that it pays—that 
ethics with the customer, like 
welfare work (so-called) with em- 
ployes is simply good business 
—that it is wise to do it. 

The study of the whole insti- 
tution and the men at the head of 
it impressed me with the power 
of simplicity. There is no os- 
tentation about them. An em- 
ploye with whom I was speak- 
ing, said, “The president is very 
simple in his tastes. He doesn’t 
even carry a watch.” 

Later I met the president, and 
as I looked into his eye and 
caught the vibration of his 


handshake, I understood more 
about the “why” and “how”. 


As I was coming down town 
on the elevated and trying to 
figure it all out, I was forcibly 
reminded of the words of Solo- 
mon, when he said, Wisdom is 
the principle thing, therefore 
get wisdom”, and also of the 
difference between knowledge 
and wisdom. Some one has 
said, 

“Knowledge is proud that he 
has learned so much.” 


“Wisdom is humble, that he 
knows no more.” 


EARNESTNESS 


The divine insanity.of noble minds, 
That never falters nor abates, 

But labors, and endures, and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find, creates. 


—Longfellow. 
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THE PRESENT 


We live not in our moments or our years: 
The Present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future, which we after find 
Bitter to taste, or bind that in with fears, 
And water it beforehand with our tears— 
Vain tears for that which never may arrive: 
Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live, 
Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 
Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
Whate'er of good, tho’ small, the present brings 
Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 
With a child’s pure delight in little things; 

And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 


Knowing that mercy ever will endure. 
—Archbishop Trench. 
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INVEST IN ENTHUSIASM 


Fifty thousand dollars a year 
is paid by a certain big corpora- 
tion to ginger up and inject great 
doses of enthusiasm into its sell- 
ing force. This money has been 
expended annually for the last 
ten years because it pays the 
company a big profit in dollars 
and cents. 

One-half million dollars has 
been expended in ten years for 
keeping salesmen up on their 
toes, their backbones stiffened 
and their hearts sturdy and 
strong—for keeping them right 
on the firing line, right in front 


—for keeping them going for- . 


ward—to big sales and good 
profits. 

Only once has an attempt 
been made by any of the direct- 
ors to curtail this expenditure, 
and the failure was so marked 
that the retrenchment idea has 
never again been advanced. 

“Cut that appropriation in half 
and we cut our profits in half,” 
declared the president, whose 
business judgment is unques- 
‘tioned. “It is the most profit- 
able expenditure we make. 
Double it if possible, but don’t 
cut it one dollar. Our steady 


growth is due to the efficiency of 
our selling force, and that effi- 
ciency is largely due to our sys- 
tematic work in keeping its 
members keyed up to the high- 
est possible pitch. I really be- 
lieve the extra efforts put forth 
by our salesmen in response to 
the enthusiasm generated for 
their benefit is responsible for 
about all the returns from our 
investment in this business.“ 

Weigh carefully the words of 
this hard-headed business man, 
for they make up expert testi- 
mony from an authority on gin- 
ger and enthusiasm—that spirit 
of wanting to do anything and 
everything better than it was 
ever done before. 

Time was when it was most 
difficult to sell advertising space. 
To the average man it seemed a 
waste of money to advertise, and 
he was reluctant to pay money 
for what he considered so in- 
tangible a thing. To-day one 
hears of merchants and manufac- 
turers buying “white space” or 
“blue air — as advertising space 
is sometimes called—at regular 
intervals and at a big price. Al- 
though these men are now both 
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anxious and willing to invest in 
“white space” the suggestion 
that they buy a quantity of en- 
thusiasm for their selling force 
would sound preposterous. 

“If it is in a man it will come 
out,” or, “I give him the goods 
and he should sell them or get 
out,” are some of the stock re- 
plies to the suggestion of en- 
thusiasm expenditures. The 
speakers of such words fail 
to realize they can do much to 
draw out the very best in their 
men and keep them encouraged 
and enthusiastic throughout the 
selling campaign. They fail to 
realize the irresistible force of a 
selling organization composed 
of men striving to their utmost 
to excel their brothers on the 
road and lead them in the 
amount of goods sold during the 
season. 

Don’t they have that old boy- 
hood desire to follow a brass 
band when it swings by playing 
an inspiring air? Don’t they 
feel their nerves tingle and their 
lungs expand to the rhythm of 
the music? Don’t they feel a 
desire to emulate a great deed 
done or task accomplished? 
Don’t they feel strengthened and 
encouraged when brought to 


realize that all things possible 
for their associates likewise are 
possible for them? Don’t they 
crave a word of praise when they 
have accomplished some good 
work? 

If they do—and we know they 
do—they have room in their 
hearts for all the encouragement 
and inspiration that can be sup- 
plied. If they are working in 
true harmony with the natural 
laws of success their heart side is 
developed, and their heart de- 
sires must be nourished just as 
their head desires. 

Their great faculties must be 
recognized and strengthened 
and developed, For after all is 
said and done the fact remains 
that the extra efforts which 
change failure into success and 
turn defeat into victory in busi- 
ness as in every other undertak- 
ing, must spring from the heart 
side of man. 

It is for this heart side of man 
that we are appealing for an en- 
thusiasm appropriation—it is for 
the benefit of both the employer 
the employe that we advocate 
this more modern way of in- 
creasing business success. 

The executive head of the 
great company cited realizes the 
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value, inestimable value, of 
reaching the heart side of his 
men. He realizes it is possible 
for his competitors to employ 
men of the same natural ability, 
to put in their hands equally as 
good a product and flood their 
territory with equally high-class 
advertising matter, but in his 
own words his competitors 
“never would spend a penny for 
enthusiasm and nearly all are out 
of business.” 


There is another and equally 
important reason for such an ex- 
penditure. It lies in the satis- 
faction that comes to any man 
- who encourages and pushes for- 
ward another. The reward is 
the feeling that he himself is go- 
ing forward and upward and not 
backward and downward. 


The most successful employ- 
ers reach their men through the 
heart as well as the head. They 
secure greater loyalty and sup- 
port in their undertakings and 
are strengthened for their great 
commercial battles for business. 


All realize the necessity of 
having the faithful support of 
their men, but thus far too many 


have failed to realize the value 
of well laid and carefully planned 
enthusiasm campaigns. 

Of the ways in which an en- 
thusiasm appropriation should 
be expended we shall not write 
at this time, but we most earn- 
estly urge a consideration of the 
value of getting, holding and 
working with the heart side of a 
man—and we contend that the 
best way to reach that side of an 
employe is by the creation of 
good, healthy enthusiasm all 
around him. 

The difference between suc- 
cess and failure, we repeat, is 
the degree of enthusiasm shown 
—and the more enthusiasm gen- 
erated the greater the energy of 


_ the human body, and the greater 


the success of the man. 

Enthusiasm is easily devel- 
oped, too. It is contagious and 
the more it spreads the better 
the world and every one in it. 
No matter what the nature of 
your activity, remember the 
words of Emerson, “Nothing 
great was ever accomplished 
without enthusiasm.” Then buy 
some for yourself and your em- 
ployes. 
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“Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 

Then lay before him all thou hast, allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal calmness: Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate; 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting 


to the end.” 
Aubrey de Vere. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT THINKING 


In the last issue of our maga- 
zine, under the title, “Sources 
of Power,” there was a flash of 
eulogy on the worth of right 
thinking. A friend who has 
since spoken with us comment- 
ed on the passage in a rather 
dubious tone. “It is all very 
well to say so,” he observed, 
“and I fully agree on the merit 
of right thinking, but how can 
any man help his thoughts? I 
am a busy man, for instance, but 
Iam also sensitive and fanciful. 
How can I shut off the stream 
of thought or repel any one 
thought that pounces into my 
mind? Surely I am not respon- 
sible for all my thought nor 
have I such power over it as I 
have over my bodily actions, 
such as walking or eating. It 
seems to me we must take our 
thoughts as they come and that 
we can’t help now and again the 
entrance of silly, unhealthy or 
even vile imaginings. I guess 
we're all right so long as they 
do not take form in action.” 

The remarks of this friend 
have served to broach a subject 
of the deepest interest. Science 
has of late convinced us that 


thought is the mightiest power 
on earth. We can all see it to 
be the source of facts and 
events. Indeed we likewise 
agree with the scientists who 
tell us that thoughts are things, 
and are often huge realities even 
when they do not seek or find 
expression. For example, a per- 
son may have in his mind some 
vague fear, one which he cannot 
explain or trace to its source, 
though for a time it weighs 
down his life and unfits him to 
deal with the conditions around 
him. Here is thought unbidden, 
formless and irrational, and yet 
with a power for harm that 
crushes the man’s whole being. 
So it might be with thoughts of 
jealousy, of mistrust, of despair 
and other negatives that can 
only do evil to the minds they 
invade. Thoughts even more 
degrading often seem to force 
themselves on unwilling minds. 

For all this it will never do 
to say or feel that we are slaves 
to our thought. We cannot 
shirk the results or the penalties 
by claiming that we are at the 
mercy of any thought we harbor. 
If the faculty has been given to 
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us, like all our native faculties, 
for good and useful ends, we are 
answerable on its account, just 
the same as for all the others. 
It is a condition of natural law 
and not of tyranny. It is not im- 
posed on us as a power above 
ourselves, our real selves, but as 
a gift to be used by the real self 
in harmony with the will of the 
Creator. We are no more free 
to abuse or misdirect thought, 
or allow it to fly away with us 
in wrong paths, than we are to 
abuse or run riot with other 
faculties, bodily or spiritual. On 
the contrary, because of its very 
potency and its close relation to 
our acts, it is our first and 
bounden duty not only to con- 
trol thought but to exercise it 
constantly to rightful ends. This 
is the life-work of every rational 
being and whoever thwarts or 
neglects it simply courts the 
evils of which reckless or debas- 
ing thought is the fountain. 
The divine Teacher has shown 
us that a man may be criminal 
even “in his heart”. 

The question, “How can I 
help it?” is simply childish. We 
must help it. We must learn 
how to help it. In fact we often 
do this without noticing, and 


hence might do it continuously 
if we only set the right purpose 
before us. Your thought or my 
thought is not all there is of me 
or of you. Thought is but a term 
to express the action of mind. 
But over and above the mind 
reigns the immortal soul, the 
spirit part of our nature, which is 
the true self and which can mas- 
ter thought as it masters all else 
about us. How often have we 
said, in mental soliloquy, that 
such a thing is unpleasant, such 
a thing is painful or such anoth- 
er is vicious, and I shall cease to 
think about it. Then we strove 
by one means or other to turn 
our minds into different paths. 
Instead of what was harsh, or 
painful or vicious, we tried to 
take up thoughts that were 
pleasant or helpful or righteous. 
In other words, the spiritual ego 
within us commanded the men- 
tal ego to get busy with a new 
class of thought and so spill out 
entirely that which was hurtful. 
It was the liberation of the mind 
from an evil guest by crowding 
its chambers with good com- 
pany. It may be that we had a 
tussle. It was hard to expel the 
intruders. Some plaguey old 
thought was sure to sneak back 
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again and again. But if we were 
really in earnest and bound to 
get rid of it, we felt that we 
could squeeze it out by taking 
into its place a healthful substi- 
tute. Whenever we failed to do 
so it was plainly from indolence 
or cowardice. At the same time 
we could also feel that the fault 
was our own if we permitted the 
wrong thought to linger in or 
usurp the heritage of right. 
Might we not claim that this 
is a daily experience? We often 
find fault with our thought and 
seek new tenants for the mind. 
In turning out the negatives we 
look for sources of thought that 
will serve our purpose. That 
is the whole work. The wrong 
thought has never got the upper 
hand with us if we labored in 
good faith to find the right. 
There is not an earthly doubt 
of our responsibility, or that to 
cherish in our mind a vicious ten- 
ant, such as a thought of anger, 
hate, greed or animalism, is no 
less than a desecration of this 
center of power. Every such 
lapse could not fail to sink us 
lower and deeper in all that con- 
cerns the better life. Some day 


an evil thought would be sure 
to get the best of us and lead 
to disaster. On the other hand 
we have the glorious privilege, 
by a constant effort at right 
thinking, to so train the mind 
that a mean or unhealthy 
thought will but rarely approach 
it, and even if it just drops in 
will never obtain a foothold. 
This is the victory of self-con- 
trol. It is the harnessing of 
mental forces which are the fac- 
tors of health, success and hap- 
piness. The soul is the real 
master of all. 

How does this affect us as 
business men? Just see. Our 
working power is thought, and 
if we are sound economists we 
must keep it at its work. It is 
of no avail to me to hang up 
warnings that This is my busy 
day”, if I allow my thoughts to 
wander from the duties in hand. 
On my thought I depend for the 
fulfillment of every task. On my 
thought I rear the whole struc- 
ture of success. Nay, more; by 
my thought I must strive to 
grow in the true and spiritual 
manhood which is the only en- 
during success of life. 
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IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE 


S one comes into and lives continually in 
the full, conscious realization of his one- 
ness with the Infinite Life and Power, 

then all else follows. This it is that brings 
the realization of such splendors, and beauties, 
and joys as a life that is thus related with the 
Infinite Power alone can know. This it is to 
come into the realization of heaven’s richest 
treasures while walking the earth. This it is 
to bring heaven down to earth, or rather to 
bring earth up to heaven. This it is to ex- 
change weakness and impotence for strength; 
sorrows and sighings for joy; fears and fore- 
bodings for faith; longings for realizations. 
This it is to come into fullness of peace, 


power and plenty. This it is to be in tune 
with the Infinite. Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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SCIENCE AND ART 
INTRODUCTION. 


There seems to be much confusion in the public mind as 
to the difference between Science and Art. 

Business men often introduce one who is going to speak 
to their people on the Science of Salesmanship as one who 
is going to address them on the ART of Salesmanship. 

It is good business for us, as business people, to see 
clearly the difference between the Science of Salesmanship 
and the Art of Selling. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
Their Nature. 


Rational man has powers for KNOWING and powers 
for DOING. Because of his two natures—mind and body— 
and of their marvelous adaptations, relations and concomit- 
ance, he is not only a receptive and cognitive being, but also 
an expressional being. 

On his mental side, since he is self-conscious and has the 
power of classifying what his mind receives and interprets 
from the external world or from his own inner vision, he 
attains knowledge——that is, he attains a more or less clear 
and certain grasp or intuition of facts and truths. 

- When this knowledge is systematically arranged in his 
mind or objectively symbolized by larfguage so that its con- 
cepts are readily recalled, then such knowledge being the 
mental counterpart of phenomena, their relations and laws, 
is SCIENCE. ; 

On the other hand, because man is an expressional being 
through the action of his mind (will) upon his body (motor 
mechanism) for the purpose of satisfying some physical, 
recreative, esthetic, intellectual or soul need, he becomes 
more or less skilled in arranging and adapting means to 
secure results satisfying the need. The consequence of this 
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effort is Action toward an end. It is DOING, or executing, 
expression or ART. 

From this view of the nature of Science and Art, it is 
seen that each of these terms relate to KNOWLEDGE, for 
science is systematized, classified knowledge, and Art is the 
more or less systematized adaptation of means (knowledge) 
to attain certain ends. 

This comparison is also made by examining the literal 
meaning of the words. “Science” is derived from the Latin 
term “scientia,” from Scio, Scien(t)s, KNOW. “Art” is 
derived from the Latin “Ars” (Ar(t)s), Skill. “Skill” ccmes 
from the Icelandic word “skil,” which signifies “KNOWL- 
EDGE,” that is, familiar knowledge of means with corre- 
sponding efficiency in adapting these means to the attain- 
ment of desired results. Art, then, is doing or expressing 
the mandates of one’s own or another’s will. 


COMPARISONS. 
SCIENCE ART 
is is 
Classified, Systematized Applied Knowledge. 
KNOWLEDGE. It is the systematized 


It consists of the descrip- 
tion and formulation of 
PHENOMENA and their 
Causal relations. 

SCIENCE IS KNOWING. 


adaptation of means to 
ENDS. To satisfy man’s 
Needs and Desires. It is 
Nature affected by man’s will 
for specific ends. 

ART IS DOING. 


SCIENCE OR ART—Which Precedes? 


Doubtless the majority of us would at first thought reply 
Science, because TO DO or to EXECUTE anything satis- 
factorily implies more or less systematized knowledge of 
facts and their relations (i. e., Science). This, when properly 
adapted, put together and made to perform certain functions, 
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and to produce certain useful or pleasurable results, consti- 
tutes Art. 

On the other hand, man’s needs and experience through 
prehistoric, and so on down through historic, periods in his 
efforts to gratify his physical, recreative and aesthetic long- 
ings, led him by accident, discovery or invention, to adapt 
means to attain certain ends. In this case Art preceded 
systematized knowledge. But after such experiences, he 
learned to classify the corresponding knowledge derived from 
these experiences and applied the science in the subsequent 
exercise of the art. 

Whether Art precedes Science, or vice versa, when re- 
ferred to any particular thing, is like determining these 
problems: Which preceded the other, the oak or the acorn? 
the egg or the bird? the concept (idea) or the word (term) 
symbolizing it?” 

It suffices here to say that the most efficient art not only 
takes cognizance of all classified knowledge (science) per- 
taining to the materials, forces and phenomena entering into 
the structure of the thing, process or result to which Art 
is applied, but efficient Art is constantly on the alert in ex- 
periment and research, by new combinations and by inductive 
and deductive reasoning, endeavors to perfect itself, or to 
produce some utility or object to satisfy a human require- 
ment. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES SCIENCE? 


Existence, or being, consists of ourselves and things out- 
side ourselves. All changes occurring within ourselves, that 
is, within our minds, are subjective phenomena or changes in 
our states of consciousness. All changes in the outer or 
material universe are objective phenomena, and “our human 
knowledge consists in the classification of states of con- 
sciousness”—sensations, percepts, ideas, memories, compari- 
sons, reasonings, etc.—“produced in us by unknown external 
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agencies, i. e., external phenomena. 

This definition applies alike to the common, ordinary 
knowledge we obtain by experience, and to the scientific 
knowledge we gain by the close and extended observation, 
experiment and inductive and deductive inference. 

All objective phenomena consist of the actions and re- 
actions of forces upon different forms of matter in the uni- 
verse. When these outer phenomena affect our minds 80 
that we become conscious of them, we call the result of the 
classification, or grouping of the like mental states thus pro- 
duced, KNOWLEDGE. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN COMMON AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


“Common information, or ordinary knowledge, expresses 
a particular truth concerning some particular group of 
phenomena,” says the philosopher, John Fiske. Thus I know 
that birds fly, fish swim, an unsupported body will fall, water 
runs down hill, grain must be sown in the soil and have 
warmth and moisture in order to grow, igniting gunpowder 
produces an explosion and makes a deafening noise, etc. 
These isolated units of knowledge I may have acquired by 
observation, belief or hearsay, accumulated experiences and 
sO on. | 

Now, wherein does scientific knowledge differ from such 
common knowledge? “Science,” Says Fiske, “is a higher de- 
velopment of the common information of the average minds.” 
This common knowledge is mainly one of quality, but not of 
precise quantity. It states THE WHAT, but is not exact 
as to THE HOW MUCH. On the other hand, scientific 
knowledge is both qualitative and quantitative, stating the 
HOW MUCH as well as THE WHAT. 

Again, science deals with particular orders of phenomena 
and expresses in a single formula a general truth respecting 
an entire order of phenomena. Thus, impenetrability is a 
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general property of all matter, the law of attraction between 
masses of matter is universal, etc. 

Viewed scientifically, the common knowledge, “birds 
fly,” “fish swim,” “ice melts,” becomes examples of motion 
of masses and molecules in different media under specific 
conditions, varying phenomena occurring in obedience to 
exact laws. 

Professor Fiske sums up the contrasts between scientific 
knowledge and ordinary knowledge thus:— 

“Scientific knowledge differs from ordinary knowledge: 
(1) In its power of quantitative precision; (2) in the greater 
remoteness of the relations of likeness and unlikeness which 
it detects and classifies; (3) in the greater generality of the 
relations it classifies; (4) in the increasing abstractness of 
the relations which it classifies; and (5) in the higher degree 
of organization to which it carries the process or co- 
ordinating groups of like relations and sub-divisions.” 

An illustration of comparison first: Earth's gravita- 
tional force on bodies near its surface is neglecting the resist- 
ance of the air—16.08 feet for the first second. For the second 
comparison: A balloon rises in obedience to the same law 
(gravitation) that finally causes it to descend. An illustra- 
tion of the third comparison: The moon’s motion is ex- 
plained by the same law that causes an apple to fall from an 
apple tree. The fourth comparison is illustrated by the fact 
that all vitality in living bodies is maintained at the expense 
of constant dissolution, equilibrium and death in neighboring 
parts of the organism. The fiat of Nature is “Life depends 
on death.” The fifth contrast mentioned is illustrated by the 
transcendental principle of evolution which co-ordinates and 
controls all material, social and mental phenomena. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES ART. 


The phenomena constantly occurring in nature about us 
is a transcendent example of the Creator’s expression. It 
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is the Art of the DIVINE, for it is His doing. 

Man’s art is his attempt to express an idea or ideas by 
impressing his will upon materials and forces about him. 

Whenever a man puts forth physical effort alone, or 
physical effort under the guidance of mental effort, or mental 
effort alone in adapting means for the accomplishment of 
physical, recreative or aesthetic ends, he is practicing an 
art, for art is engaged in accomplishing, or working out, 
something useful, pleasurable or profitable to the individual, 
community, nation, or to mankind in general. 

There is unintelligent, mediocre, non-progressive art, 
and there is intelligent, progressive, advancing art according 
to the intelligence, skill and applied science with which the 
art is carried on. 


THE ADVENT OF A SCIENCE. 


To recognize a single fact, or a multitude of facts, to 
remember them and to discourse volubly, but disconnectedly, 
about them are common characteristics of the unscientific 
mind. | 

On the other hand, to recognize the same facts, to cor- 
relate them so as to show their immediate or remote rela- 
tion, or perhaps causal connection, and to find the general 
principle or law under which they occur, or to observe with 
scientific vision that these separate facts are but so many 
concrete instances of the manifestation of an entire order of 
phenomena,—these are some of the characteristics of the 
scientific mind. 

The facts and phenomena exist the same for each type 
of mind, but it remains for the scientific class to search, to 
discover, to invent, to compare and classify, to reason cor- 
rectly, to be patient amid many discouragements, until the 
correct relations between facts are ascertained and the laws 
governing those relations discovered. 
sa While the materials for constructing a science may have 
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existed for many centuries, yet from the dawn of recorded 
history the first steps in formulating a science and in its 
subsequent development have been slow arid full of dis- 
couragement. 

Kepler, the astronomer, after seventeen years of patient 
research, at last formulated the third law of planetary motion, 
viz., “the squares of the times, or periods, of planets’ revo- 
lutions are in proportion to the cubes of their mean distances 
from the sun.” Being asked if he did not become weary 
and impatient in spending so much time in this research, he 
replied: “If God could wait six thousand years for me to 
discover one of His laws, why should I complain or grow 
weary in seventeen years?”. 

Charles Darwin spent more than forty years in his ob- 
servations and researches on the nature and phenomena of 
plant and animal life before publishing his theory of varia- 
tion and descent of life. 

Agassiz, the famous Swiss-American naturalist, on being 
complimented because of the quality and extent of his scien- 
tific researches and discoveries, said: “I have discovered 
very little. My principal work has been microscopic obser- 
vations on embryonic development in fishes’ eggs. In these 
researches I have found that individual development repeats 
the history of the branch class, order, family, germs and 
species to which the animal belongs. It repeats the life 
history of animals below it in plan and complexity of 
structure.” 


A SCIENCE GROWS AS ITS CO-RELATED DISCOV- 
ERIES AND INVENTIONS INCREASE. 


No science bursts forth complete on its first formulation. 
It must make its slow advance from fact to theory and 
hypothesis, thence back to more facts to be explained by 
the same theory, or an amended or a new theory. That the 
science of yesterday becomes the effete and abandoned 
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theory of to-morrow should not discourage the scientist. 
The universe of phenomena has, as yet, been only super- 
ficially explored, hence there is work, abundant work, in 
the present and the future for the real seeker after truth, the 
GENUINE SCIENTIST. 

Again, no science is ever a completed one, because new 
facts, new relations and new phenomena are ever forcing 
themselves upon consciousnesses, seeking for classification 
and explanation in conformity to the laws under which they 
exist. 

As has pertinently been said under editorial comment 
in the “Times-Union” of Albany, N. Y.: “We dig into the 
mere skin of the earth, pretentiously classify our few facts 
and call them the science of geology, but. of the vast mys- 
teries that lie beneath, the wisest of us are as ignorant as a 
new-born babe.” 

These views on the birth, growth and progress of the 
sciences should in no wise discourage us, but, on the con- 
trary, should serve as monitors for our guidance and inspira- 
tion in assisting the outward march of genuine science. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES. 


Sciences may be classified as PURE and APPLIED, 
or again as ABSTRACT, ABSTRACT—CONCRETE and 
CONCRETE, according to the degrees of their application 
or utilization in the arts. For example, mathematics, as a 
pure science, deals with the properties, relations, theories 
and laws of quantities and magnitudes in their space and 
time relations. As an applied science, mathematics solves 
problems extending far into the domain of other sciences. 

In a similar way each science, although having a more 
or less pure form, contributes as an applied science in build- 
ing up other sciences. 

From Dr. Whewell’s “History of the Inductive Sciences” 
we learn that the conditions existing during the several stages 
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of civilization down through the centuries in the Oriental 
and European nations had much to do with the birth and 
development of the sciences. In other words, there is an 
historical or chronological classification of the sciences. 

A simple, convenient and logical classification of the 
sciences in their present stage of development is based upon 
the three great central concepts: NATURE, MAN, MAN 
AND NATURE. 


Grouping of the Sciences according to the three Central 
Concepts and related Subject-matter: 
Sciences relating to 


Space and Time ................. 1 Sciences 
stronomy 
1 Physics 
: Chemistry 
NATURE Physical Sciences............. N 
AND Ph ys iography 
HER N 
imatology 
PHENOMENA Biological Plants Botany 
i Anatomy & Physiology 


i Sciences—Animals—Zo-ology 5 & Human 


f ( Political Geography 
2. ivics 
Sociol 
` ociology 
MAN'S Commercial Science 
RELATIONS Commerce 
TO Economics................. Commercial Geography 
NA ) Trade 
TURE | Salesmanship 
AND Transportation 
TO Banking and Credits 
MAN Finance and Exchange 
Political Economy 
Hegg. Hygiene 
Linguisties and Philology 
Expression of Thought | Grammar 
3. and Emotion............ Rhetoric 
Music 
MIND } 1 i 
sychology 
AND ITS Philosophy 
CULTURE Mind and Spirit. Eth ies 
Ed ucation 


Theology 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE ARTS. 


Since all Art has as its incentive the tendency and effort 
of man to EXPRESS himself and for its motive the pro- 
duction of some utility or pleasure for him, therefore human 
art has for its subject matter certain primary centers, each 
of which relates directly to the satisfaction of man’s needs 
and desires. 

Moreover, from what has been shown as to the nature 
of science and art, every Art, from its crudest beginnings up 
to its most perfected state, has made and continues to 
make, constant use and application of knowledge. But this 
knowledge, as we have seen, may be crude, common infor- 
mation, resulting from superficial observation, experience, 
rough imitation, hearsay, copying of antiquated models and 
methods, or, on the other hand, this knowledge may be 
scientific knowledge, and, as such, applied to the art in attain- 
ing improved products and more perfected and refined forms, 
for the function of Art is to serve man’s needs and to satisfy 
his legitimate desires. 

Art groups based on the four primary centers of man’s 
needs and desires: 

Agriculture 
Lumbering 
Quarrying — 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping 
Mining and Metallurgy 
Manufacturing 
Textiles 
Head and Footwear 
I. THE INDUSTRIAL Foods 
AND MECHANICAL Dye-stuffs 
ARIS iets decd eam ones Chemicals 
Drugs and Medicines 
Beverages 
Tobacco, etc. 
Machinery of all kinds 
Instruments, Implements 
and Appliances 
Printing and Engraving 
Architecture (practical). 
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( Navigation 
Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Mining 
Mechanical 
Bridge 
Railroad 
. Architectural 
2. THE PROFES- Electrical 
SIONAL ARTS...... Military Engineering 
| Naval Engineering 
Commercial Arts 
Selling commodities 
Transporting commodities 
Exchanging commodities 
Journalism - 
Medicine practice 
Law practice. 
Teaching practice 
3. THE RECREATIVE Games, Sports, 
ARI H˖dͤ sass i Athletic Contests. 


Music, Literature 

Printing, Drawing, Photography 

Architecture 

Decorative Art 

Sculpture 

Oratory 

Acting. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND ART? 


Science is classified knowledge or knowledge so arranged 
that its usefulness and application are immensely enlarged 
for man’s benefit. , 

Art is man’s mental, bodily and soul energy expressing 
itself in concrete form to satisfy his physical, recreative, men- 
tal and soul needs and longings. 

Neither Science nor Art will ever reach perfection, be- 
cause man’s needs constantly advance as his thoughts and 
desires advance. 
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ST. FRANCIS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


RopMAN GILDER 


I met old, lean St. Francis in a dream 

Wading knee-deep through the ashes of his town. 
The souls that he was helping up to Heaven 
Were burnt or wrung out of the writhing flesh. 


Said I, "When near a thousand are engulfed 
In sudden indiscriminate destruction, 
And half a million homeless are, | know 
This rotten world most blackly is accurst." 


"When heroes are as countless as the flames; 
When sympathy," said he, "has opened wide 
A hundred million generous human hearts, 
I know this world is infinitely blessed." 

—The Outlook, Saturday, May 5, 1906. 
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THE SOURCES OF POWER. 


Under this heading from month to month will appear articles 
designed particularly to reveal the sources of power 
within the individual life. 

“Close to my heart I fold each lovely thing 
The sweet day yields; and not disconsolate, 
With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us Spring!” 


Where shall we look, whither 
shall we go that we may find the 
source of real power? 

The budding earth is stretch- 
ing out her hands of gentle opu- 
lence to us, saying, “Behold! 
my children, behold the mighty 
energy of life; how silently it 
comes forth in glorious profu- 
sion. : Consider, ye simple ones, 
how the flowers grow! Watch! 
can you see them grow, are 
there lines of anxious care or 
worried haste upon their faces 
as they hold them up to receive 
the rain, the dew, the sunshine? 

What think ye of their silent 
voices, which are ever speaking 


truth, simple truth, pure truth? 
Do you understand their lan- 
guage, can you tell them aught 
of the mystery of their beauty 
and perfume?” 

But, why multiply questions 
such as these? We feel our 
helplessness as the silence of 
Contemplation gathers about us 
to await our answering — the 
restless, agitated mind subsides 
like a wearied child, a calm 
wafts in upon us as silently as a 
cloud-shadow glides o’er yon 
mossy dell. We wait joyous in 
that calm and by and by con- 
clude that Whittier was right 
when he said, 


“The same old, baffling questions; O my friend, 


I cannot answer them. 


In vain I send 
My soul into the dark, where never burn 


ri 


The lamps of science, nor the natural light 


Of Reason’s sun and stars! 


I cannot learn 


Their great and solemn meanings, nor discern 
The awful secret of the eyes which turn 
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Evermore on us through the day and night 

With silent challenge and dumb demand, 
Proffering the riddles of the dread unknown, 

Like the calm sphinxes with their eyes of stone, 
Questioning the centuries from their veils of sand! 
I have no answer for myself or thee, 

Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee; 

All is of God that is, and is to be; 

And God is good. Let this suffice us still 

Resting in childlike trust upon His will 

Who moves to His great ends unthwarted by the ill.” 


* * 


Just here my train of thought 
was broken by two little angels. 
They had just arrived from 
dreamland and came to me for 
a morning kiss as they were 
passing out to meet the squir- 
rels, and birds, and the sunshine. 

I looked deep down into those 
beautiful soul windows as I 
stopped to receive the quicken- 
ing impulse of love from their 
baby lips, and I saw for just an 
instant the answer to all our 
questioning. ‘Would to God I 
had power to express it! It is 
within—within me—within you 
—within every one. 

I am reminded of that beauti- 
ful thought, “In the Night”, by 
Paul Kester (McClure’s March 
Number): 

“When you shall waken 
In some far-off town, 
Distant alike by many miles 


* * 


And many years 

From home, 

And all shall seem 

Unchanged ;— 

The dim light falling 

By the window sill, 

The maple leaves, 

Whispering beyond, 

The echo of a neighbor’s steps 
Coming belated by; 

When it shall seem to you 
You need but raise your hand 
To touch your mother’s N 
Sleeping face, 

That any whispered word 

Shall wake her, 

For your comfort 

In the awesome hour, 

When you shall know 

That morning brings no dread 
Beyond the fear 

Of rainy days or school; 
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Then when some sense 

Of present time returns 

And youth departs, 

The heart grows old again 
And feels with bitterness 
The weight and pain 

Of all the intervening years. 


Without, beneath the lustrous 
day, 

By many a bowered and blos- 
somed way, 

I sought, with unavailing stress, 

For Happiness! | 

When skies leaned lowering 
overhead, 

Came one with visage grave, 
who said — 

“If ever thou thy search wouldst 
win, 

Look thou within!” 
* * * * 

It is evident that whenever 
we discover the true source of 
our power, it will be always 
within. Why, then, should we 
have such difficulty in getting 
hold of this energy which is able 
to endow us with capabilities 
but little lower than that of the 
angels? 

The reasons are many, but we 
will talk about one this time 
which is at the root of the 
whole trouble. 


(Let us remember one thing 
always, and that is, man is in 
possession of infinite power 
right now, and always has been. 
His trouble lies in his ignorance 
of his possession which has 
caused him to look without for 
the solution of his difficulties 
and by so doing he has deceived 
himself by studying the effects, 
or expressions of his actions in- 
stead of the causes that pro- 
duced them. 

The natural powers are hin- 
dered and the man that realizes 
this and begins to remove the 
hindrances is a man of ever-in- 
creasing power.) 

In our modern life, what doth 
hinder like the haste of it? 
Haste is artificial—haste, like a 
deadly drug, stimulates and ex- 
hilerates only to destroy—haste 
is the Delila with which we toy 
for a time only to lose our locks 
and find ourselves captured by 
the miserable Philistines of de- 
sire for selfish gain, who put 
out our eyes and harness us to 
the mill stone of hard necessity 
and compel us to grind corn to 
satisfy the hunger of our ene- 
mies. 

How often have we seen in 
these very recent days some of 
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our Sampsons in the business 
world led forth into the arena 
of publicity to the amusement 
of their enemies and to pay the 
penalty of their utter disregard 
of the law, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself”. 

And have they not, too, found 
that in their financial death they 
were given power to put their 
arms about the pillars of decep- 
tion and fraud which supported 
the structure of the “system” 
and pull them down, destroying 
more of the crying, shameful 
evils in their own overthrow 
than they could ever have de- 
stroyed by actively campaign- 
ing against them during their 
lives of prideful boasting? 

In their haste, they set up 
vanity and conceit as the crown- 
ing virtues and dispised humil- 
ity. We do well to be warned, 
each of us, lest we fall into a 
like evil through hasting to ac- 
complish our aims in life. 

No man can be humble who is 
eternally in a hurry. 

The crowning virtue of a wise 
man is his humility. 

May we not all begin at once 
to remove this one of the root- 
troubles of our present day con- 
dition—Haste—so that it will 


no longer cause us to offend 
against ourselves and others? 
“Woe unto the world because of 
offences! for it must needs be 
that offences come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offence 
cometh!” 

This warning of Christ has to 
do with your life and mine out 
in the great, busy world and 
suggests the basis of our 
thoughts for our next article, 

“Forgiveness as a source of 
power”. 

* * * * 

“So trustful are the doves, the 
squirrels, the birds of the 
branches and the creatures of 
the field. Under their tuition 
let us rid ourselves of mental 
terrors and face death itself as 
calmly as they do the livid light- 
ning; so trustful and so content 
with their fate, resting in them- 
selves and unappalled. If but 
by reason and will I could reach 
the godlike calm and courage of 
what we so thoughtlessly call 
the timid turtle-dove, I should 
lead a nearly perfect life.” 

* * * * 

“Such is the wonderful power 
of plants. To any one who 
takes a delight in wild-flowers, 
some or other of the earth is 
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always becoming consecrated.” 
* * x * 

“Sometimes we must seek the 
solitude of nature ere the Spirit 
comes; for it is the Spirit that is 
the essential, not any form of 
words, or suggestions. Silently 
and unobserved, the Spirit will 
breath upon us if we reflect, if 
we wait for it in stillness day by 
day. It will not come if we 
doubt, if we fear, or—note this 
especially—if our thought is too 
active; for the Spirit never in- 
trudes. It lets us go our way if 
we choose; it comes, we hardly 
know how, if we trust. All it 
asks is receptive listening. Then 
all that an unselfish human be- 
ing would wisely ask is ours. 

It steals into our conscious- 


ness when we think deeply, to 
guide, to strengthen, to encour- 
age. The great secret of life is 
to know how, in our own way, 
to be receptive to it, how to read 
the message of its inner whis- 
pering. The sure method of 
growing strong in realisation of 
its nearness is to believe that it 
will come if we listen, to trust 
it in moments of doubt as the 
lost hunter trusts his horse in 
the forest. It will come if we 
have an ideal outlook, then re- 
new our realisation day by day, 
ever remembering that, as the 
Spirit is the Supreme Reality, 
we live in it, and with it, and 
there is naught to separate us 
from its ever-watchful care, its 
ever-loving presence.” 


Wouldst thou be good, then first believe that thou art evil. 


— 


The beginning of philosophy. at least with those who lay hold of 
it as they ought and enter by the door. is the consciousness of their 
own feebleness and incapacity in respect of necessary things. 
| | —Epictetus. 
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I ASKED FOR BREAD 


I asked for bread: God gave a stone instead. 
Yet while I pillowed there my head, 
The angels made a ladder of my dreams, 
Which upwards to celestial mountains led. 
And when I woke, beneath the morning's beams, 
Around my resting-place fresh manna lay; 
And praising God, | went upon my way, 
For I was fed. 


I asked for strength; for with the noontide heat 
I fainted, while the reapers, singing sweet, 
Went forward with ripe sheaves | could not bear. 
Then came the Master with his blood-stained feet, 
And lifted me with sympathetic care. 
Then on his arm J leaned till all was done; 
And I stood with the rest at set of sun, 
My task complete. 


God answers prayer: sometimes, when hearts are weak, 
He gives the very gifts believers seek. 
But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God's silence when He does not speak; 
For He, whose name is love, will send the best. 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain walls endure! 
But God is true, His promises are sure 

To those who seek. 

Myra Goodwin Plans. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN IN BUSINESS 


The evolutionary phenomena 


of modern times present no 
more interesting and worthy 
topic than the problem of wo- 
man in business. 

The subject is so far-reaching 
in its possibilities, and includes 
so much from the standpoint of 
philosophy, psychology and eth- 
ics, as to warrant our best 
thought and consideration. 

It is of deep interest to the 
thoughtful business man, as well 
as to woman, for many of the 
former regard it as an infliction 
instead of an essential movement 
in the march of progress. 

It seems to us no more than 
just that, if there be any philoso- 
phy in business, woman should 
have her share in its study and 
be free to discuss its bearings. 

As to whether or not the wo- 
man in business is in her proper 
sphere we shall not concern our- 
selves at this time. We will ac- 
cept the situation as we find it 
and direct our thought toward 
the WHY, HOW and WHAT 
of the question. 

WHY did woman seek admit- 
tance in the business world? 
Only a few years ago such an in- 


vasion would have been deemed 
incredible. It was not then pre- 
sumed that she possessed native 
business intelligence and ability 
equal to, or approximating that 
of man. The fact that it requires 
the same degree of knowledge 
and tact to conduct a household 
successfully as it does to conduct 
a business successfully was not 
taken into consideration. 

But, according to her own 
statement of the case, the pro- 
gressive spirit of individual free- 
dom was awakened and strug- 
gling for expression. The yoke 
of dependence and subserviency 
was galling. The conflict within 
was not on the point of woman’s 
rights simply, that she might 
have a voice in law-making, but 
on that higher point—woman’s 
right, whereby she might enjoy 
the power that is hers under the 
great law of equality in the exer- 
cise of her own individuality— 
in the development of her own 
resourcefulness—and the privi- 
lege of receiving her own due re- 
ward therefrom. 

One writer has set forth the 
idea that this impulse or appar- 
ent necessity is but the Cre- 
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ator’s way of compelling woman 
to learn the great lesson of life 
—self-dependence. He states 
further: “The woman who has 
been forced into the thick of the 
battle for bread has been more 
blessed than her more sheltered 
sister, if only the experience has 
taught her to stand alone. The 
ability to stand alone, without 
fear, no matter how empty the 
purse, nor how hard the winds of 
adversity blow, is the most pre- 
cious possession a human being 
can have. Remember, it takes 
strength to stand alone. The 
power to stand alone insures 
success. Once reach that point 
and the good will flow toward 
you from all directions, because 
you have become a magnet that 
attracts it.” 

There is another reason WHY 
—a reason which places the en- 
tire responsibility upon woman 
herself, and proves that her pres- 
ence in business is due entirely 
to her own choosing. 

In view of the many labor- 
saving (time-saving) devices and 
instantaneous processes which 
the awakened genius and cre- 
ative energy of this progressive 
era have produced, two path- 
ways are opened before the am- 


bitious, enterprising woman. By 


following one of these pathways 
she may become identified with 
the leisure class. The other will 
lead her into the busy class—the 
business class. 

It is inconsistent in these pro- 
gressive days to imagine that 
woman is any the less womanly 
because she has stepped outside 
the four walls which contain the 
domestic circle and has entered 
into athletics, clubs, politics, 
philosophy and business. 

As further argument in sup- 
port of the WHY, witness the 
following statements taken from 
eminent authorities of both 
sexes: | 

“Self-support is as much the 
duty of a woman as of a man. 
The time is past for dividing the 
virtues. Servile dependence in 
money matters is no longer 
deemed honorable.” 

“The business woman is a 
nineteenth century production. 
She is honestly proud of her 
work and of being a link in the 
great chain which keeps the busi- 
ness world moving.” 

Every woman should realize 
that she is the possessor of an 
unconquerable soul, which can 
wield power in the business 
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world as well as in the home.” 

“We are born to grow. This 
is the word which religion, phil- 
osophy, literature and art cease- 
lessly utter; and we can grow 
only by keeping ourselves in 
vital communion with the world 
within and without us.” 

HOW did woman get in busi- 
ness? Through working uncon- 
sciously in harmony with the 


law of self-evolution—through . 


the careful training of latent 
ability, which, when developed, 
vouchsafed to the world the fit- 
ness of the eternal feminine, and 
assured to her that sweet sense 
of individual freedom and rec- 
ognition which were hers to 
command. 

WHAT may we expect from 
this courageous act on the part 
of woman in taking her place at 
the helm of business alongside 
her sturdy brothers? We have 
every reason to expect much of 
the woman in business. Her 
very influence is ennobling, and 
can be helpful and inspiring in 
business, naturally, as it is in 
every other department of hu- 
man endeavor. 

She has already won the uni- 
versal plaudit, “the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the 


world,” and present indications 
would tend to show that she is 
taking matters in her own hands 
and intends to accomplish that 
rulership in a really literal sense. 
She is making rapid strides in 
the invaded field, if invasion it 
may be called. 

We will not admit an if.“ 
We will take the positive side. 
There is plenty of room in the 
business world for woman. As 
an individual her first duty is 
self-development, and she is en- 
titled to the broader opportunity 
for perfectibility through such 
means of self-dependence and 
self-activity as promotes the 
higher growth of herself phys- 
ically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually—she is entitled to her 
choice between industry and 
idleness; and in the exercise of 
her noblest feelings in the realm 
of trade, which, by the very fact 
of her absence, perchance, had 
taken on an atmosphere of sor- 
didness, the privilege is hers to 
improve the sphere of labor. 

The woman who can do things 
—who can make things go, is 
a success, and the peculiar 
psychological effect which comes 
through an interchange of femi- 
mine and masculine ideas is 
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bound to come—in fact has 
come. An amelioration of busi- 
ness tendencies that is far-reach- 
ing in its scope has already be- 
gun, and the fruitage is manifest 
throughout the bysiness world. 

On every side we see evi- 
dences of the woman who has 
“arrived.” Let us bid her wel- 


come. She may quicken the 
pace of progress, and set the 
standard higher for her fellow- 
workers and brothers. She has 
already touched the mainspring 
of that vital truth which pro- 
claims the fact that the greatest 
thing about human living is the 
chance to develop one’s talents. 


When we put ourselves into right relations 
with God, with truth, and the laws of the 
universe, all things are working with us and 


for us. 


Then, having nothing, we possess all 


things. James Freeman Clarke. 


F 
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GOD'S ANSWER 


Once in a time of trouble and of care 

I dreamed that I talked with God about my pain 
With sleepless courage daring to complain 

Of what I deemed ungracious and unfair. 


Lord, I have groveled on my knees in prayer, 
Hour after hour I cried; yet all in vain; 

No hand leads up to heights I would attain, 
No path is shown me out of my despair. 


Then answered God: "Three things I gave to thee, 
Clear brain, brave will and strength of mind and heart, 
‘All implements divine, to shape the way; 

Why shift the burden of thy toil on me? 

Till to the utmost he has done his part 

With all his might, let no man dare to pray." 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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OUR FIRST BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


There was a great time last 
month, April 17-19, on the banks 
of tne historic Delaware. The 
staid old burg of Philadelphia 
set apart those three days to 
honor the memory of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, born just two 
hundred years ago. Among the 
features of the event were ban- 
quets and gatherings of world- 
famous people. Many stately 
processions marched through 
the streets. Flags and waving 
banners were seen on all sides. 
The guns of a national warship 
roared a salute from the river. 
After sundown the dwellings 
and thoroughfares were all 
ablaze with lights. The city 
hall was festooned with count- 
less electric bulbs and the kite 
and key of the immortal light- 
ing test were foremost among 
the emblems. There was also 
a solemn service held at the 
grave of the illustrious dead. 
Doubtless among the visiting 
strangers were some who found 
food for thought in Franklin’s 
quaint 


EPITAPH 


The body of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Printer, (like the cover of 
an old book, its contents torn 
out and stript of its lettering and 
gilding) lies here, food for 
worms; but the work shall not 
be lost, for it will, (as he be- 
lieved) appear once more in a 
new and more elegant edition, 
revised and corrected by the 
Author. 

It is not too much to say that 
Philadelphia has honored her- 
self by this fervent tribute to 
her greatest citizen. The name 
of the dear old patriot stands 
high on the scroll of American 
fame. His place can never be 
lost in the hearts of this people. 
But Franklin belonged not alone 
to Philadelphia or to America. 
He was a friend and teacher to 
the whole human race. More 
than any other bygone Ameri- 
can he was world-wide in his 
sympathy as he now is in his 
fame. In a special sense he 
stands for the industrial classes. 
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However great as a statesman, 
diplomat or publicist he was 
matchless as a type of a thrifty 
workman and self-made man of 
affairs. In fact he was the one 
leader in a troubled age who 
bore with him a practical every- 
day philosophy into the domain 
of public life—and there made it 
victorious. 

Both in his lifework and in 
his writings, Benjamin Franklin 
has left us a code of business 
ethics that might stand as a 
text-book for all time to come. 
Hence do we proudly claim him 
as our first business philoso- 
pher. The substance of this 
code is familiar to many readers. 
Much of it appears in the self- 
written story of Franklin's 
career, which the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica well pronounces: 
“An autobiography which to 
this day not only remains one 
of the most widely read and 
readable books in our language, 
but has had the distinction of 
enriching nearly every other.” 
The business teachings of 
Franklin may also be met in his 
“Diary” and are scattered 
throughout the pages of his fa- 
mous annual, “Poor .Richard’s 
Almanac,” of which he issued 


the first number in 1732 and 
faithfully kept up the series for 
twenty-five years. Let us honor 
him in these pages by giving to 
our readers some specimen frag- 
ments of this rich philosophy, 
which won for him even in his 
life-time a marvelous popular- 
ity. 

Franklin really loved the busy 
and strenuous life. Thus it is 
he tells us: “He that hath a 
trade hath an estate; and he 
that hath a calling hath a place 
of profit and honor. A plough- 
man on his legs is higher than 
a gentleman on his knees.” 
Hence he also advises: “Let 
every one ascertain his special 
business and calling, and then 
stick to it if he wants to be suc- 
cessful.” On this merit of stick- 
to-it-iveness he says elsewhere: 
“Digression is as dangerous as 
stagnation, in the career of a 
young man in business.” 

No man believed more strong- 
ly than did Benjamin Franklin 
in the value cf education as a 
means to success. In the busiest 
years of his life when he was 
carrying on the printing trade, 
he found time enough to study 
and acquire a familiar knowl- 
edge of the French, Italian, 
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Spanish and Latin languages. 
In one of his writings he ex- 
claims: “If a man empties his 
purse into his head, no man can 
take it away from him. An. in- 
vestment in knowledge always 
pays the best interest.” At the 
same time he was a thorough 
believer in the education that all 
must gather in the school of 
experience. He wisely says: 
“To be thrown upon one’s own 
resources is to be cast into the 


very lap of fortune, for our fac- 
ulties then undergo a develop- 


ment and display an energy of 
which they were previously un- 
susceptible.” 

As to Franklin’s views on 
character they would hardly 
need to be stated. His life was 
a grand illustration of its beauty 
and its influence. Here and 
there in his works may be found 
such maxims and counsels as 
these: “Virtue alone is suff- 
cient to make a man great, glor- 
ious and happy;” “There was 
never yet a truly great man that 
was not at the same time truly 
virtuous;” “Let honesty be as 
the breath of thy soul and never 
forget to have a penny when all 
thy expenses are paid; then 


shalt thou reach the point of 


happiness, and independence 
shall be thy shield and buckler, 
thy helmet and crown; then 
shall thy soul walk upright, nor 
stoop to the silken wretch be- 
cause he hath riches, nor pocket 
an abuse because the hand which 
offers it wears a ring with dia- 
monds.” 

In a remarkable passage in his 
Diary we are also shown how 
he strove to impress his esti- 
mate of character on others. 
This was written in 1784: “Lord 
Fitzmaurice called to see me, 
his father having requested that 
I should give him such instruc- 
tive hints as might be useful to 
him. I occasionally mentioned 
the old story of Demosthenes’ 
answer to one who demanded 
what was the first point of ora- 
tory? Action; the second? Ac- 
tion; the third? Action,—which 
I said had been generally under- 
stood to mean the action of an 
orator with his hands in speak- 
ing, but that I thought another 
kind of ‘action’ of more impor- 
tance to an orator who would 
persuade people to follow his 
advice, viz., such a course of ac- 
tion in the conduct of life as 
would impress them with an 
opinion of his integrity as well 
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as of his understanding; that his 
opinion, once established, all the 
difficulties, all the delays and 
oppositions usually occasioned 
by doubts and suspicions were 
prevented; and such a man 
though a very imperfect speaker, 
would almost always carry his 
points against the most flour- 
ishing orator who had not the 
character of sincerity. To ex- 
press my sense of the impor- 
tance of a good private char- 
acter in public affairs more 


strongly, I said the advantage 
of having it, and the disadvan- 
tage of not having it, were so 
great, that I even believe if 
George III had had a bad pri- 
vate character and John Wilkes 
a good one, the latter might 
have turned the former out of 
his kingdom.” 

But the noblest proof we have 
of his devotion to high character 
is in the efforts he made at 
building up his own. On this 
subject we may quote with ad- 
vantage from a former publica- 
tion by Mr. A. F. Sheldon. He 
states: “Dear old Ben Franklin 
considered that the faithful prac- 
tice of thirteen virtues would 
make a perfect man. His list 
ran as follows: Temperance, si- 
lence, order, resolution, frugal- 
ity, industry, sincerity, justice, 
moderation, cleanliness, tranquil- 
ity, chastity, and humanity. In 
his autobiography you will find 


this very instructive passage on 
his experience in 1773. I advise 
you to note his conclusions at- 
tentively. 

„It was about this time, he 
says, ‘I conceived the bold and 
arduous project of arriving at 
moral perfection. I wished to 
live without committing any 
fault at any time, and to conquer 
all that natural inclination, cus- 
tom or company might lead me 
into. As I knew, or thought I 
knew, what was right and 
wrong, I did not see why I 
might not always do the one 
and avoid the other. But I soon 
found I had undertaken a task 
of more difficulty than I had 
imagined. While my attention 
was taken up and employed in 
guarding against one fault, I was 
often surprised by another; 
habit took the advantage of in- 
attention; inclination was some- 
times too strong for reason. I 
concluded at length that the 
mere speculative conviction that 
it is our interest to be complete- 
ly virtuous, is not sufficient to 
prevent our slippings; and that 
the contrary habits must be 
broken, and good ones acquired 
and established, before we can 


have any dependence on a 
steady, uniform rectitude of 
conduct.“ 


Franklin’s mode of self-train- 
ing was eminently characteris- 
tic. In everything he attempted 
he was grandly in earnest. He 
got a little blank book and ruled 


its pages so that each of these 
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thirteen- virtues faced a square 
for each day of the week, one 
page serving for the record. of 
seven days. He examined him- 
self nightly and jotted down in 
the proper squares such faults 
or failures as conflicted with 
either one of the virtues. It was 
genuine uphill work, he tells 
us, and the black marks for a 
time were discouragingly numer- 
ous. But he persevered brave- 
ly and they gradually became 
fewer. He kept up this rigid 
self-discipline during a great 
part of his life, and, as we all 
know, he was a unique model 
of character, not only in the 
home, but in business and pub- 
lic life.“ 

Of the practical business qual- 
ities Franklin might be said to 
rely mainly on three: Industry, 
economy and thrift of time. Be- 
low you will find a selection 
from his pithy sayings in regard 
to each: 


INDUSTRY. 


Plough deep while sluggards 
sleep. 

Resolve to perform what you 
ought; perform without fail 
what you promise. l 

God helps them that help 
themselves. 

Little strokes fell large oaks. 

Diligence is the mother of 
good luck. 

There are no gains without 
pains. 

Industry pays debts, 
despair increaseth them. 


while 


‘Lose no time; be always em- 
ployed in something useful, but 
avoid all unnecessary actions. 

Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labor wears, while 
the used key is always bright. 

Drive thy business; let not 
that drive thee. Sloth makes all 
things difficult; industry, all 
easy. l 


ECONOMY. 


It is foolish to lay out money 
in a purchase of repentance. 

A penny saved is two pence 
clear. 

A pin a day’s a groat a year. 

If you would learn the value 
of money, go and try to borrow 
some; for he that goes . 
ing, goes a-sorrowing. 

There is no surer test of in- 
tegrity than a well-proportioned 
expenditure. 


THRIFT OF TIME. 


One day is worth two to-mor- 
rows. 

Never leave that till to-mor- 
row which you can do to-day. 

What we call time enough 
always proves little enough. 

But dost thou love life, then 
do not squander time, for that 
is the stuff life is made of. 

Leisure is time for doing 
something useful; this leisure 
the diligent man will obtain, but 
the lazy never; for “A life of 
leisure and a life of laziness are 
two things.” 
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The growing complexity of man’s 
relations emphasizes the need of 
legally trained minds. Never has 
an intelligent grasp of the Law 
been so indispensible to ambition. 
Never has the horizon of achieve- 

ment loomed so large to him whose 
legal knowledge doubled the dyna- 
mic power of his natural abilities. In 
Commerce, the legal counselor is the 
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Is essential to the man who aims for true Business Succese. 
Its constant use breeds Culture, Refinement and Power. 


* 
7 


Lene 


THE Twentieth Century Dictionary is the most modern dictionary published, 

answering every practical purpose of the home, school, ofice cr work-shop. Large 
enough to be adequate, and small enough to be convenient to handle. Size 8x6% x 1%: 
635 pages; weight 30 oz.; printed on fine quality paper; first-class press work from new 
type-set plates; handsomely and durably bound in Full Seal, flexible, with burnished red 
edges, double thumb-indexed. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
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BEST FOR COMFORT, WEAR AND - ECONOMY 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE, FOR MAN AND YOUTH 


GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR THREE 
OF THE ORDINARY KINDS 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS (=. 
Nota Harness—Do Not Twist or Tangle- Cannot Grow 
Stiff or Bind, Catch or Sag—Wiill Not Soil the Linen, 
Are the Standard of True Suspender Economy. 
Containing more and better rubber and greater 
elasticity than any other suspenders; with non- 
Tusting silver nickel metal parts and imported, un- 
breakable, Bull Dog Leather Ends, ensuring ease 
and action, longer wear, and better and more uni- 
form trouser support, they give absolute satis- 
faction that cannot be had in any other make, 
In light weight lisles or heavy weight twills for 
man or youth, extra long at no extra cost, If 
they don't prove the Best 5O-cent in- 
vestment you ever made you can have your 
money back by asking. 

If yourdealerwon’tsupply you,wewillpost- 
paid. Thereis no substitute for the Bull Dog 


HEWES & POTTER 


Largest Suspender & Belt Makers in the World 
Dept. 243 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet, Correct Dress and Suspender Styles,” free on request. 


When writing mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 


Societies and Clubs 2.4 


Statistics collected by the United States 
Bureau of Labor of a large number of families, 
the heads of the families being wage earners or 
salaried men not earning over $1,200 per year: 


Average Incomneͥ(ͥ $827.00 
Average Expended...... .....5. o 768.00 
Average Savings ; 


Fak Weg 


Foo 42.5 
The illustrations show how the $768.00 was expended. The figures 


give the percentage. Food cost the wage-earner 42.5 per cent of 
$327.00, rent cost 15.1 per cent or $115.82. 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 


will show a man exactly what it costs him for each kind of expense. 
He can compare these figures by weeks, months or years. If his 
clothing, car fare, tobacco, theatre or anything 
else is costing him more this month or year than 
it did before he can see it in his book. It’s there 
and he can’t help seeing it. 


When a man runs a factory, store or office, he wants 
to know all about his expenses. Sometimes he is 
inclined to side step when his personal and house-° 
hold expenses are involved. Why should he? 


Woolson's Economy Expense Book doesn’t take 
up a bit more time than a crude, old-style, petty- 
cash account. The book is well made, 8%x11 in- 
ches, 100 pages, bound in black cloth with red leather back and 
corners. The easiest way to tell is to send $1.50 for a copy. At the 
end of 5 days if you don’t think the book is all that you 
want, send it back to us. Your money will be 


fuel and Lightine 5 returned at once. Or, if you prefer, send your GRORGE S$. 
ighting name on the attached coupon. We will send bab hag 


you a miniature sample book in 3 colors, 
showing exact appearance of the book, and showing 
a sample page ruling. With this we will send our catalogue 
of other good things, including Woolson’s Household In- & 
ventory and Insurance Record, 25 cents; Economy N 
School and College Expense Book for collegians, $1.00; 
Housekeeper’s Account Book, 25 cents; Cash Book for 
Church Treasurers, $1.50; and 100 other things. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Please mail without 
cost to me a minia- 
ture sample copy cf 

Woolson's Economy 
Expense Book, also your 
catalogue of other good 
things. 


Furniture + 


& 
GEORGE S.WOOLSON & Co. 47 


‘NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Publishers, Business Methodizers 


2... <> 


Theater 20 Tobacco! Churchi2 Bock t Stat LQ Loo eee ee eee —ͤ— 
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Ready Money 
Or, Personality and Inspiration 


A Book for Money Makers 
A Story of Brains 


By Geo. H. Knox 


Wouldn't you like to get a few more good, 
money-making ideas? 


Cash your personality—coin it into ‘‘ready 
GEO. H. KNOX money. 


This Great Book of Knox’s has the unqualified endorsement of 


The late JOHN HAY, Secretary of State; 
E. T. JEFFERY, Pres. Denver & Rio Grande Ry.; 
W. A. GARDINER, Gen. Mgr. Chicago & North-Western Ry.; 
S. R. VAN SANT, Ex-Gov. of Minnesota; 
U. S. Senator J. P. DOLLIVER ; 
Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS; 
ALEXANDER H. REVELL; l 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON, and hundreds of others. 
It’s a book you ought to hace. 


„ hope ‘Ready Money’ will be read by five hundred thousand of the young 
men of America.” - GEO. H. DANIELS, Gen. Pass. Agt. New York Central Lines. 

Pres. J. J. H. GREGORY, of the Gregory Wholesale Seed Company, Marble- 
head, Mass., has bought over seven hundred copies of Ready Money ” for free 
distribution. 

One salesman says: I increased my business $150 in one week by reading 
Ready Money.“ 

Another says: I paid $45.00 for a course in salesmanship, but Ii got more 
out of Ready Money’ than out of the whole course. 


Price, $1.70 Cloth, Gold back, side and top; $3.40 Limp Leather, Silk Lining, postpaid 


If you don’t get at least $1.70 worth in one day, send the book back and we 
will return your money. 


AGENTS WANTED—who want to make “ready money” 


PERSONAL HELP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. B, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


Is the name of a weekly publication which is recognized throughout the countr 
as the best and most instructive advertising journal published. Printers’ In 
discusses the subject of advertising as applied to the various lines of trade, topics 
on bank, real estate, retail and store advertising being regularly taken care of. 
It discusses the value of the different advertising mediums—street cars, bill 
boards, newspapers, magazines, booklets, etc. 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


A special department in which advertising illustrations from current magazines 
are reproduced and criticized. 


Ready Made Advertisements 


For the retail man—three pages each week. These model ads. are clipped from 
newspapers published in various parts of the country, cover the different lines of 
business, and are a great help to the retailer in writing his own ads. 

Printers’ Ink talks advertising from start to finish—keeps you posted on what 
is doing in the advertising world - gives the experience of advertisers big and 
little, and is welcomed each week by its thousands of readers. 

The regular price of Printers’ Ink is $2 per year—52 numbers. A limited 
number of subscriptions are offered at $1.50, or with a year’s subscription to 
ThE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER $2.00. This is a very liberal offer and should 
be taken advantage of at once. 


Address: Printers’ Ink, /o Science Press, The Republic, Chicago. 


7 7 e isa journal of the New Psychology 
Suggestion for health. happiness, and success; it 
teaches how to apply the great basic 
Law of Suggestion in the everyday affairs of life through auto-sugges- 
tion. It is the only publication in the world that shows why some fail 
and why some succeed; the teachings of Suggestion, if followed con- 
sistently, will turn sickness into health, despondency into cheerful- 
ness and failure into brilliant success. Why not read Suggestion? 
Why not understand the secret of power, health, success? Why not? 
Do IT Now. 
Suggestion deals with the following subjects of vital interest 
to mankind. l 


Drugless Healing Advanced Thought New Psychology 

Nature Cure Law of Suggestion Mind Power 

Rational Hygiene Auto Suggestion Personal Magnetism 
Psychic Research Suggestive Therapeutics Memory and Will Culture 


Suggestion is a magazine for thinkers; for those who will not shy 
at an idea; for those who do not use predigested thought; for those who 
wear no tag or brand or collar; for those who want facts. 

Send a postal card for samply copy. 


4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 
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That Famous Book 


TALES OF THE ROAD 


By Charles N. Crewdson 
Original price $1.50; now $1.00, postpaid 


E have in stock, left over from our subscription campaign of 
last fall, a few copies of CHARLES N. CREwpson’s famous book, 
Tales of the Road.“ This book has had a wonderful sale 

among salespeople, men on the road and managers. Large concerns 
bought it in quantities to give to theiremployes. It is just as interesting 
now as it was then. If you haven't read it here is your opportunity ; 
and you will add one more valuable book to your business library at 
only a nominal cost. 


CHAPTER HEADS 


The Square Deal Wins. . Cutting Prices. 

Clerks, Cranks and Touches. . Canceled Orders. 

Social Arts as Salesmen’s Assets. Concerning Credit Men. 

Tricks of the Trade. . Winning the Customer’s Good 
The Helping Hand. Will. 

How to Get on the Road. 5. Salesmen’s Don’ts. 

First Experiences in Selling. . Merchants the Salesman Meets. 
Tactics in Selling, I. . Hiring and Handling Salesmen. 
Tactics in Selling, II. Hearts Behind the Order Book. 
Tactics in Selling, III. 


66 js an elemental book that grips and 
Tales of the Road holds the attention by its dual lines of 


interest; it contains the well-told anecdote that awakens a quick 
response in the mind of every one who has played the game of barter 
and sale, and the clear, sharp and practical illumination which these 
stories shed upon the real, underlying principles of good salesmanship 
—it is, in fact, as one merchant puts it, as full of valuable points as 
a porcupine.” 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
1 


> 


Cut out this advertisement, pin a dollar bill to it with your name and address 
attached and mail to us today. The book wili be forwarded by return mali 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago 
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VICTORY 


LET OTHERS TELL THE STORY 


The time has come when we no longer must depend upon ar- 
gument to prove our case. 


We need only point to the actual results gained through our 
instruction. 


: | It’s Results That Count 


Victory and achievement have come alike to employer and em- 
ploye, veteran and novice, professional man and humble 
toiler. 


Read the absolute evidence of their attainments. 


The Facts of Experience 
Silence the Voice of Theory 


Rufus Cage, Secretary, Com- $65,000—Gain for One Year 
mercial Fire Insurance Com- nk W. LOVELL, Salesman, Dun- 
any. Houston. Tex. am Bros., (Wholesale Shoes), Brat- 
pans 5 _ . ,  tleboro, Vt. I have been greatly 
Had tried in benefited by 
vain for over your Course. 
especially in 
; i the enthusiasm 
ganize a Fire Vhich it engen- 
InsuranceCom- ders and in 
pany. “Within ABS Points 
three months have enabled 
after complet- me to strength- | 
. ee n the qualities 
ing your Course I have been us- 
succeeded in ing. I cannot 
placing all the complain of ma- 
EI winked terial results 
stoc wishe as I increased 
to. Company my sales fully 
now operating 5 
successfully. I give entire credit to studying this Course and applying the 
your teachings.“ ‘ simple principles in my daily work.“ 


ten years to or- 


Ask for Full Particulars—It Will Cost But a Penny or Two 
Address 


“Sheldon,” (1628) “The Republic,” Chicago 
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5620 0 O 
SHOES FOR 1 
$350 = 


At Wholesale Price 


We fit you perfectly and save 

you the jobber’s and retailer’s 

profits. The sole of a Reliance shoe 

is made of oak bark-tanned leather, 

tough and durable, and costs as much as 

the sole of any $6.00 shoe. Every piece of 

leather in every Reliance shoe is up to the 

same high standard. The workmanship is the 

product of the most skilled shoemakers. Re- 

liance shoes are made on custom lasts and hand- 

somely finished. In wear and shape-retaining qualities, 

foot comfort and style we guarantee the Reliance at $3.50 

equal to any $6.00 shoe made. The graceful curve of the 

heel prevents slipping up and down, and the narrow 

shank properly supports the weight and gives the foot 

absolute comfort. If you’ll investigate Reliance shoes, 

you’ll wear no other make. Be fair to yourself and do it 

now. We fully satisfy you in every way or return your 
money. 


Write for our free stylebook and measurement blank, 
Delivered, express prepaid, $3.75. 


RelianceShoe Company 
62 Main St., Friendship, N. Y. 


Kindly mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 


| 
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Around the World and Never Out of Ink 


S7 Value for $1 


Saves cost of Check Pinch: $ 
Value of Year's Ink Supply, 
Cost of Pencil, : S 


Total Value, - 


À Holders need to be filled with water only to 
Is PN produce the best ink. No leads. Point 
Fountain Pen oN never breaks or needs sharpening. Will 
an old muzzle ‘ IN last for years. Soon saves its cost. 
loader? Then A Prices, plain, $1.00; chased, 
fire it and get a2 ö N $1.25; chased and gold mount- 


66 NOSACK” À c 3 oN ed, $ | .50. New Ink-Making 


Cartridges in green, blue, violet 


‘SELF FILLING. : on or black copying or red 


Simply draw the cap off and \ N ruling, I Oc., by mail, 
the pen is full. Compared to the K . I2c. Ordinary ink 
watch, this pen is the stem winder; ¥Ķ N . may also be used. 
the old styles the key winders. Prices. 2 Great for Short- 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00,$4.00,$5.00. W 

No inside pumps to leak or break. 

No rubber sacks to rot, or room for ink to 
take. No fillers to find, and when found they 
are broken. It cleans—it fills—no profane words are 
spoken. If you cannot get them in your city, send direct & 
to the makers and mention The BUSINESS PHILOS- 

OPHER. 


NOSACK SELF FILLING PATD f 


Sl. Alf :S FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


Suite 173, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York 
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“Ginger Talks” 


WERE ORDERED BY 


Sales Managers and Sales- 
men in the Last Few Months 


1,123 


Great Concerns 


have taken them for their sales forces 
because they help salesmen get orders. 


Talks that Built Sales of a Million Dollars a Month. 


There is nothing theoretical about Ginger Talks.“ They were written by a Director 
of The National Cash Register Co., who had several years’ experience in writing just such 
talks to the 1,000 salesmen of the National Co., under the personal direction of its President, 
John H. Patterson, one of the greatest sales managers and most original geniuses that 
ever trained a sales force. 

It was by the continuous, inspiring power of such talks, full of snap_and sparkle, dash 
and po. and packed with hard-headed selling sense and instruction, that John H. Patterson 
and his lieutenants built up the enormous sales of The National Co., often over a million 
dollars a month. 

What Ginger Talks“ did for the National salesmen, they will do for any salesmen. 

Each of the 14 talks is on a different topic of vital importance in selling. Together the 
14 cover the entire range of Salesmanship. : 

Einger Talks“ can not be bought alone for less than $2.0), but you can obtain a volume 
of the Talks for $1.50 by subscribing to 


SALESMANSHIP 


The Magazine for Business Getters 


The Chicago Portrait Co. took 1,000 subscriptions to Salesmanship. Each month 
the Company’s President marks one copy with blue pencil; his clerks mark the remain- 
ing 999 copies like his, and the Company sends the magazines out with a special letter to 
each salesman, calling his attention to articles that will help him close more sales. 

Five hundred National Cash Register salesmen have subscribed, each man sending in 
his own money. 150 Sherwin-Williams Paint salesmen receive Salesmanship every 
month. So do 200 Westinghouse Electric Co. salesmen, 160 Burroughs Adding Machine 
salesmen, 100 Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine salesmen, 100 Smith-Premier Typewriter sales- 
men, 100 John Wanamaker salesmen, and the entire sales forces of many ater eat concerns. 

Tear out and mail us this advertisement with $2.50 and we will send you a volume 
of Ginger Talks“ and enter your name for a year s subscription to Salesmanship. 


The Salesmanship Co., 1303-5 Ellsworth Building, Chicago. 
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The Place 
for Young Men 


Is in the Pacific Northwest, where 


there are more openings in every 


line of industry than anywhere else 


in the United States. 

@ Our handsomely illustrated 88-page 
book, "Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Their Resources," tells all 
about the three States. Four cents 


in postage. 


- Craig, General Passenger Agent 
The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company 
Portland. Oregon 


Write for it Today 
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$1.75 for $1.25 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


One Year, $1.00, 
and Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn’s new book 


‘“Auto-Suggestion” 


What It Is and How to Use It for Health, Happiness 
and Success. 


75e 


CONTENTS 


Auto-suggestion. What It Is and How It Operates. 

Auto- suggestion. Its Effects, and How to Employ It to Over- 
come Physical Troubles. 

Autu-suggestion. How to Employ It to Overcome Mental 
Troubles. 

Influence of Early Auto-suggestions for the Forming of 
Character. 

Auto-suggestion for the Formation of Habits. 

Auto-suggestion and Personal Magnetism. 

The Cultivation of Optimism through Auto-suggestion. 
Auto-suggestion for Developing Concentration. 

The Achievement of Success through Auto-suggestion. 
Auto-suggestion and Success. 

Auto-suggestion and Breathing Exercises. 

Auto-suggestion. Its Influence on Health in Winter. 
Auto-suggestion. The Diagnosis and Treatment of a Typical 
Case of Chronic Physical Suffering. 

How Psychic Images are Materalized. 

Auto-suggestion. The Basic Element of Healing. 


The book ‘‘Auto-suggestion”’ is concise, definite, and practical. Dr. Parkyn 
uses no superfluous words, but in plain, simple languagetells us howto use that 
wonderful power—Auto-suggestion—for personal development and self-culture. 
It should be in the library of every thinking business man; and will be used as a text 
book by many. 


Total Value $1.75—Both for $1.25 


Send all orders to 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, The Republic, Chicago. 
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Merrill 
and 


Baker's Fdilure 


Places in our hands the remainder of their 
greatest publication 


Ridpath's History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound, half-morocco, 
At LESS Than Even Damaged Sets Were Ever Sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the 
Coupon below. Tear off ine Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail 
to us NOW before you forgetit. The sample pages are FREE. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income 
from his history, and to p'int our price broadcast for the sake of quickly sell- 
ing these few sets would cause great injury io future sales. 


IDPATH is America’s Greatest Historian. His wonderfully 
beautiful style has never been equaled. 


He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happening Y 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the S 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to * 
sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 


* 


his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas 


; : P `~ 
with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with <5? 
Magellen; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- Y e 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the * 


field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as vou 
know Roosevelt. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme 


eahili e 
reliability. S V 

200,000 Americans Own x <? 
9 5 

and Love Ridpath K 0 y 
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Do You? 


You have doubtless observed that man isa play- 
fulanimal. Besides the outdoor and indoor games 
usually referred to as recreation, men play at politics, 
some play at science, some at religion, and some 
men play at advertising. Do you? That is the 
big question. 

In your regular business, you employ the best 
salesmen, pay fancy prices for a choice or favorable 
location. When in need, you employ expert law- 
yers or physicians. You should do the same in 
advertising. Do youe 

Have you a good case Pp—(as the lawyers say). 
If you have, we can surely be of service to you, in 
placing your announcements in the homes of the 
people, in their hands—before their very eyes, in a 
logical, pleasing and convincing manner, without 
unnecessary waste. That is our specialty. 

We have been thirty-two years in the business, 
have clients everywhere, and offices in St. Louis, 
Chicago and New York, where we are constantly 
in touch with changing conditions. Some of our 
biggest customers have been with us over sixteen 
years. 

Let’s talk over your proposition. It can’t do 
you any harm and may do you some good. 


008 Trude Buildi 
W. T. DAVIS, 1008 dinde Building 


WITH NELSON CHESMAN & COMPANY 
Established 1874 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK CHATTANOOGA 
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s A Man Thinketh 


BY JAMES ALLEN 


A 


62 pages, printed on exceptionally heavy 
Canterbury Laid paper and bound in Ooze Calf 
with board backs; handsome cover design and 
title in Sepia Brown; an exquisite gift volume; 
first American edition. Postage paid, 60 cents. 


A beautiful little volume, the object of which is to stimulate men 
and women to the discovery and perception of the truth that— 


7 hemselves 
“ They themselves are makers of themselves” 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that mind 
is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character and the 
outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have hitherto 
woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in enlightenment 
and happiness. 


CONTENTS 


Thought and Character a 
Effect of Thought on Circumstances 
Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Thought and Purpose. 
The Thought-Factor in Achievement 
Visions and Ideals i 
Serenity Mo 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed 
inspiration. They make one forget ‘‘circumstances” and “environment” 
and think only ọf the power that lies within oneself. “ Thought tends to 
take form in action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be 
made and what a force it can become in the life of any one. “ You will 
be what you will to be” is not merely a poetical thought, but a practical 
truth. With a definite idealin his mind, believing in it and working 
towards it. Mr. Allen claims a man can make of hirnself what he wills. 
“As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. 


Published by 
THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago. 
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The Ideal 


Life-Insurance Policy 


MILES M. DAWSON. Actuary to the New York Legislative Investigating 
Committee, in his recent book on The Business of Life-Insurance.“ outlines 
the following requisites of the ideal life-insurance policy: 


Safe Rates and Reserves; Protection for Whole of Life; 
Convenient Premium Deposits; 

Liberal Terrms; Non-Forfeitures; 
Surronder-Vaiues; Loan-Privilege; Exemption from Crediters; 
Privilege of Changing Beneficiary; 

Frequent Surplus- Accounting ; 

Liberal Privilege to Apply Surplus; A Just Loading of Premiums. 


ieee eae of these prime requisites and other 
advantages are found in the policies of the 


Life-Insurance Club of New York 


The Insurance Company that employs no Agents 
Perpetual Charter from the State of New York 
We reach the people direct by advertising and correspondence, 
thus cutting out the big commissions paid te agents: ear policy-holders keep 
these commissions in their own pockets. 
Let us tell you all about it by malie have no agents. 
In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two follewing questions: 
What is your occupation ? 
2. What is the exact date of your birth? 
When you write kindly mention THe Business PHILOSOPHER and we shall be 


pleased to send you a copy of the LICNY DIAL, a bright little magazine for men 
and women who appreciate economy in life-insurance. Address 


Life-Insurance Club of New York 


(Sec. B. P. 3) 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, President 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Good English Pays 


Nowadays, when billions of dollars’ worth of business is transac- 
ted by mail, the ability to write a strong, original convincing letter is 
an imperative business requirement. No man can hope to reach the 
highest place in business if he is unable to express himself clearly and 
forcefully. The language you use in correspondence—or even in speech 
—must help you sell goods, win customers, collect debts, even secure 
the positions you hold, but it cannot do these things if weak, clumsy and 
half intelligible. The success of an idea or plan—often of a business 
itself—depends upon the way it is presented. 


How Is Your English 


If you want your letters to have the vim and go“ of words 
that win; if you want to embody in your correspondence that 
“ magic touch, snap and personality that sounds a golden echo in 
your cash drawer the man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. 

He has an international reputation as an expert on English for 
business men, and has now put his private lessons, hitherto sold in 
type written form for $15 to $25 for each separate course, into 5 handy 
pocket volumes. They include seven complete courses and are called 


The Art of Writing and Speaking 
the English Language 
Vol. I. Word Stud lling, pro- Vol. IV. Dictio of Errors 
Nane ie wee of the e ee Grammar, Letter- Writing. Pronuncia- 
than a dictionary, because it teaches tion, Spelling, Use of Words. 


you to be your own dictionary. 
Vol. V. Story- Writing and Jour 
nalism— 


Vor II. W rend Functia- 
on—“Crisp, simple, direct. . Your 
notion of simplify! ammar is worthy ran IL Short 0 J- yrtt . 
** e Part III Creative Com ak 
° : Contains revised reprint_of Mr. Cody’s 
Vel, III. Composition—(Franklin’s famous Art of Short Story Writing. 
Method e surest and quickest way called by Zangwill “the best treatise on 
to get the knack of using words effect- the ee story that has yet appeared in 
ively. ngland.”’ 


Several large business concerns have introduced these books to 
all their clerks from the merest stenagrapher to the most experienced 
correspondent. Heads of many big businesses like Marshall Field & 
Company, Lyon & Healy, Tobey Furniture Company, Montgomery 
Ward & Company, have personally endorsed them. No stronger 
testimony could be given. r 


Set of Four of the above books in a box, $2.00 Regular 
Price $3. Set of Five Bees, $2.50. We pay Express. 


School of English, 643 Opera House Bidg., Chicago 


Mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
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A REVELATION IN 
RHYTHMIC BREATHING 


You may have read books and essays galore on the subject of breathing. 

But it is safe to say that you never read anything like ‘‘ The Law of the 
Rhythmic Breath, the notable series of articles by ELLA ADELIA FLETCHER, 
running in Nautilus. 

These articles present, in a scientific way, many deep, occult truths that 
have a direct practical bearing on the physical health and well-being of 
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These teachings involve a knowledge of the Law of Vibrations, or the 
basic law of the universe. 
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As A Man Thinketh 


By James Alien 


A volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to 
the discovery and perception of the truth that— 
“They themselves are makers of themselves” 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that 
mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character 
and the outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have 
hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in 
enlightenment and happiness. 
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tion. They make one forget “circumstances” and “environment” and think 
only of the power that lies within oneself. “Thought tends to take form in 
action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be made and what a force 
it can become in the life ofany one. “You will be what you will tobe” is not 
merely a poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a definite ideal in his 
mind, believing in it and working toward it, a man can make of himself what 
he wills. As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. 

We have printed a special “BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Edition” of “As 
A Man Thinketh” on fine Egg Shell paper bound in serviceable green cloth. 
If sold at retail the price would be 50 cents. 


Send us $1.00 today for a year’s subscription to The BUSINESS PHIL- 
OSOPHER, and besides piacing your name on our subscription list 
to receive the magazine for a year beginning with the current issue, 
we will send you, with our compliments, a copy of Mr. Alten’s 
remarkable book As A Man Thinketh’’ by return mail. 


Use the enclosed subscription blank. 
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Throw away your safeties and other 
unnatural, amateurish, scraping, smart- 
ing, ripping, inhuman shaving devices. 
Shave in the natural way with a standard 
razor, kept. always sharp, true and keen 
on a Radiumite Strop, the strop that 
hones. 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


5,000,000 FAMOUS 
RADIUMITE RAZORS 


to each purchaser of the Dollar Radiumite Strop. 
Last year we gave away 500,000 of these Radiumite 
Razors to purchasers of the dollar strop. These 
razors are fine, hollow-ground, hand- 
forged, highly polished and finished ar- 
ticles, that will stand up and always hold 
a fine edge, and we have thousands of 
testimonials on file as to the great satis- 
faction they have given. With the Ra- 
diumite Dollar Strop you can put all your 
old razors and those of your friends into 
perfectly keen, delightful shaving con- 
dition, without taking them to a barber to 
have them honed. The Radiumite Strop 
in action is more wonderful than the great 
and unprecedented free razor offer we are 
making. It has the marvelous Radiumite 
Diamond Honing Pattern, which has baf- 
fled experts, Who have tried to ascertain 
the secret of its powers. Send One Dol- 
lar, and Ten Cents to cover postage and 
packing to us, and we'll send the strop 
with the fine razor free, provided you cut 
out this ad and enclose it with your re- 
mittance. (Personalchecks not accepted). 
Your money back if not satisfied. 

Radiumite Strop and Razor Sets de 
Lux, $2.50—regular price, $4.00. Ra- 
diumite de Lux Razor or Strop separate 
$2.00 ea. Postage and packing 1 5c extra. 
When writing please mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
BRACERS—°" new product. Successors to the suspender. Weight, 4 oz, 

Keep the shoulders straight, the chest out, the form erect and 

give a manly attractive bearing. Greatest comfort. Prices, 50, 31.00. 31.50. postpaid. 
Give chest measure. 
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FROM POVERTY TO POWER 


or The Realization of Prosperity and Peace 


By James Allen 
Author o As A Man Thinketh.“ 


200 Pages. Cloth Bound Price $1.00 
Mr. Allen’s Foreword in From Poverty to Power“ 


“J looked around upon the world, and saw that it was shadowed by sor- 
row and scorched by the fierce fires of suffering. And I looked for 
the cause. I looked around, but could not find it; I looked in books, but 
could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the cause and the 
self-made nature of that cause. I looked again, and deeper, and found the 
remedy. I found one Law, the Law of Love; one Life, the Life of adjust- 
ment to that Law: one Truth, the Truth of a conquered mind and a quiet 
and obedient heart. And I dreamed of writing a book which should help 


men and women, whether rich or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or un- 
worldly, to find within themselves the source of all success, all happiness, all 


accomplishment, all truth. And the dream remained with me, and at last 
became substantial: and now I send it forth into the world on its mission of 
healing and blessedness, knowing that it cannot fail to reach the homes and 
hearts of those who are waiting and ready to receive it.“ 
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THE FRONT PORCH 
Where We Talk Things Over 


When a man stupid becomes 
a man inspired; when one and 
the same man passes out of the 
torpid into the perceiving state; 
leaves the din of trifles, the 
stupor of the senses, to enter 
into the quasi omniscient state 
of high thought—up and down, 
around, all limits disappear—no 
horizon shuts down—he sees 


things in their causes, all facts 
in their connection.” 
* * * * 

Thus spoke Emerson just now 
out here on the front porch, 
while the waves of Lake Michi- 
gan seemed to be trying to lull 
us to sleep. The storm god has 
been on a rampage—the lake 
has been United-States-Senate- 
like in its strenuousity—until, 
with its rage seemingly all spent, 
it has quieted down and voted 
unanimously to be good again. 
It is now patting the shore with 


its gentle love taps, while its 


low murmuring seems to plead 
forgiveness for the merciless 
beating it has administered to 
that unoffending shore. 

The atmosphere seems Emer- 
sonian; we have been talking 
things over and the above quo- 
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tation was the best thing Emer- 
son said in our hour or more 
of consultation. Let us analyze 
it. 

First When a man stupid 
becomes a man inspired.“ 

The thought is in itself in- 
spiring— the thought that a stu- 
pid man can become an inspired 
man. Please arise all ye who 
employ many people and tell me 
is this not so? And yet it is very 
true that the man stupid may 
become the man inspired. 

The brain of the stupid man 
receives percepts or sense im- 
pressions of things —he cannot 
help it; they come naturally 
through the channels of the five 
physical senses —but the brain 
does not receive them readily 
enough to allow a clear con- 
cept to be born. 

The recept-iye power of the 
brain capillary is weak in the 
stupid man. It does not follow 
from this, however, that it never 
will be strong. 

The undeveloped capacity is 
there to receive the percept that 
an idea may be born. The stupid 
man sees with the physical eye, 
or at least looks with it. He 
does not, however, see with the 
mental eye. 


Let us not be impatient with 
the stupid person. Just as the 
weak muscle may become strong 
from exercise so may the human 
brain become receptive to per- 
cepts, with the result that the 
man stupid becomes the man in- 
spired. When this does happen, 
look out for him. Always watch 
out for the man who has been 
stupid but who finally wakes 
up. 

Then it is that the next sen- 
tence of the paragraph which 
heads this article becomes true: 
When one and the same man 
passes out of the torpid into 
the perceiving state.“ 

Ye gods! What a blessed 
contemplation. Won’t the mil- 
lennium be here when all men 
shall havé passed from the tor- 
pid into the perceiving state? 

And, by the way, did you ever 
stop to think that stupidity and 
torpidity are not confined to 
employes—-they have no corner 
on those two commodities. | 
There are two sides to this ques- 
tion of employer and employe. 
Both the employer and the em- 
ploye need the humility born 
of true wisdom in order to in- 
sure safe arrival into the state 
of perceiving. 
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The same thought is locked 
up in this sentence as in the 
first one which we quoted. The 
torpid man does not get con- 
cepts or mentally give birth to 
ideas, but the law of repetition 
can work seeming wonders, al- 
though its consequences are 
purely natural, and once this law 
of repetition has been given a 
chance to get in its work 
through the repeated rapping of 
the percept on the brain, a re- 
cept is created and the mental 
eye opens and the man torpid 
says, Why, yes, I see.” He has 
arrived at the perceiving state 
as far as that particular mental 
concept is concerned. 

As soon as that happens fre- 
quently enough he begins to 
become valuable to himself and 
others. 

The next sentence is all im- 
portant to the business man: 
“Leaves the din of trifles.” 

I meet so many business men 
in the course of my travels who 
seem to never leave the din of 
trifles even personally, to say 
nothing of permitting their em- 
ployes to do so. Such a man 
is really unfit to be at the head 
of a business. 

He seems to forget that an 


employe’s value increases as the 
degree of supervision which he 
requires decreases. Forgetting 
this, he gives those under him no 
chance to grow. He burdens 
himself with details which some 
one else could do just as well, 
or better, than himself. In the 
constant din of trifles he unfits 
his own mental workshop for 
doing really important things 
and hinders the progress of 
those under him by not letting 
them try their wings. 


The tendency of all too many 
business men is to feed con- 
tinuously upon the dry- bread of 
details and trifles in business 
until the business itself becomes 
dry and stale. 

While the study of the details 
of any business is essential to 
success, it is not the whole thing, 
nor indeed the secret of power 
by any manner of means. Bread 
is undoubtedly good food, but it 
is entirely possible to get too 
much even of as good a thing 
as bread. The physical man 
needs a change of diet. This 
is equally true of the mental 
and spiritual man if we would 
really give him a chance to 
grow. 

Constant feeding upon the dry 
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bread of business details eaten 
in “the din of trifles” breeds 
mental dyspepsia and often phy- 
sical dyspepsia as well. Mental 
and physical dyspepsia are the 
sure parents of a pair of twins 
which Brother Krebs calls 
“Twin Demons” and their names 
are Fear and Worry. And thus 
do we see the dangers of the din 
of trifles, for those two red dev- 
ils—twin demons—have killed 
more successes in the business 
world than the armies of the 
world have killed. 

Next Emerson refers to leav- 
ing “the stupor of the senses.” 

I don’t know just what he had 
in mind there, but it is a safe 
wager that when his splendidly 
trained brain gave birth to the 
ideas locked up in this whole 
paragraph which we have quot- 
ed, his senses were not deadened 
by the dope of alcohol or nico- 
tine. It is true that such 
agencies stimulate brain action, 
but the reaction leaves the brain 
weakened and in time concen- 
trative power is lost. The abil- 
ity to think is impaired and the 
formula begins to work the 
other way. The perceiving man 
becomes the torpid man—the 
inspired man becomes the stupid 


* man. 


One of the saddest spectacles 
of twentieth century life is the 
contemplation of the number of 
brain capillaries that daily are 
either withered or choked and 
clogged by the action of alcohol 
and nicotine. 

The race will never reach its 
highest possible point of de- 
velopment while the deadening 
effects of these two drugs remain. 
They will remain for a great 
many persons for a long time to 
come. And right there is where 
any one individual has it within 
his power to attain a great ad- 
vantage over others. Yes, an 
advantage, but still an entirely 
legitimate one. The advantage 
consists in making the “better 
man boss” in his particular case 
by cutting out the use of alco- 
hol and nicotine immediately, 
instead of waiting for the race 
as a whole to evolve to that spir- 
itual condition where they are 
no longer needed. 

“To enter into the quasi om- 
niscient state of high thought.” 

This is the mental room which 
men enter who leave the din of 
trifles and the stupor of the 
senses, who pass from the stupid 
to the inspired state, from the 
torpid into the perceiving state. 
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Emerson does not say, “Om- 
niscient state of high thought.” 
He says: “Quasi omniscient 
state - but that’s pretty good. 

It is a splendid thing for any 
business man to break away 
from his desk and get out into 
the country once in awhile— 
take a bird’s eye view of the 
situation. Get a perspective of 
things—climb a mental ladder 
and look things over from above. 

I know full well that the en- 
trance into this mental room, 
the “quasi omniscient state of 
high thought,” is more easily 
said than done. And still we 
know it can be done. We know 
that man can lift himself by 
his mental boot-straps. We 
know that thought is all pow- 
erful; we know that “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

And what happens when we 
get into that mental room, “the 
quasi omniscient state of high 
thought”? It is then that “up 
and down, around, all limits 
disappear — no horizon shuts 
down—we see things in their 
causes, all facts in their con- 
nection.” 

Nine-tenths of the failures in 
the business world could be 
avoided if the men at the head 


of the business could “see things 
in their causes, all facts in their 
connection.” But the majority 
don’t do it. They do not give 
the mental and spiritual life, 
from which all real power 
springs, one-half a chance. 

But few people think. There 
are many who only think they 
think and a great many in all 
who only think they think they 
think. 

As business men let us at least 
think deeply enough and see 
clearly enough to discern the 
fact that there are two parts of 
man—first: that which we can 
see, and second: that which we 
cannot see; and that the first part 
is simply the medium of expres- 

ion of the second part and that 
the part which we cannot see is 
made up of two parts—first, our 
mental life; and second, our 
spiritual life and that it is from 
the mental and spiritual life that 
real power springs. 

The time is not so very far 
distant when not to be able to 
think clearly (see mentally) will 
be considered almost as much 
of a handicap as not to be able 
to see, physically. 

The psychological morning 
has not only dawned—it is get- 
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ting along toward noon. A few 
years ago business men scoffed 
at the idea of anybody studying 
psychology. The colleges have 
been teaching psychology more 
or less for a number of years, 
but never from a practical busi- 
ness viewpoint, and acquaintance 
‘with the mind of man is the most 
important acquaintance the busi- 
ness man can make. 

There are some who think 
clearly naturally. There are 
thousands more who can be 
made to think as soon as they 
see what the mind is and get a 
clear conception of the thinking 
processes, , 

It took nature a long time to 
evolve simple consciousness, 
that mental state which is the 
next step below man. After 
simple consciousness came self 
consciousness—this is the plane 
we are on at present. 

The horse knows. 

Man knows and knows that 
he knows. 

That’s the difference between 
simple consciousness and self 
consciousness. 

Just as out of the realm of 
matter God opened the physical 
eye—and just as the mental eye 
followed the physical eye—so, 
out of the realm of mind, opens 
the spiritual eye. 

This has already happened in 
some cases. When it comes, 


then indeed does man “see 

things in their causes, all facts 

in their connection.” 

And the beauty of it is that 
this can all be done in the 
blessed here and now. It is 
simply a question of feeding the 
spiritual entity with enough pos- 
itive thoughts, positive feelings 
and positive actions. Give it the 
right kind of food—it doesn’t 
thrive well on the negatives— 
the eye of the I does not develop 
well on that sort of environ- 
ment. 

Let's resolve right now to do 
a little quiet thinking every now 
and then all by our lonely 
when the habit is acquired it is 
a lot of fun and pays big divi- 
dends. 

Just as a suggestion in this 
connection let us close this little 
chat with another thought from 
Emerson: 

“To go into solitude a man 
needs to retire as much from 
his chamber as from society. 
I am not solitary whilst I read 
and write, though nobody is 
with me. But if a man would 
be alone let him look at the 
stars. The rays that come 
from those heavenly worlds 
will separate between him and 
what he touches. One might 
think the atmosphere was 
made transparent with this de- 
sign, to give man, in the 
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heavenly bodies, the perpetual 

presence of the sublime. Seen 

in the streets of cities, how 
great they are! If the stars 

would appear one night in a 

thousand years, how would 

men believe and adore; and 
preserve for many generations 
the remembrance of the city 
of God which had been shown! 

But every night come out 

these envoys of beauty, and 

light the universe with their 
admonishing smile.” 

The moral that I draw from 
that is, it is good for us to walk 
out into the night alone some- 
‘times and look up at the stars, 
mentally walking along 
“streets of the city of God, 
which had been shown.” A few 
moments will not accomplish 
much at such a time, but an 
hour or two of silent contempla- 
tion will help us to “see things 
in their causes, all facts in their 
connection.” 

And now listen to Emerson 
just once more and then we will 
adjourn: l 


“In the woods, too, a man casts 
off his years, as the snake his 
slough, and at what period 
soever of life, is always a 
child. In the woods, is per- 
petual youth. Within these 


plantations of God, a decorum’ 


and sanctity reign, a perennial 


the 


festival is dressed, and the 

guest sees not how he should 

tire of them in a thousand 
years. In the woods, we re- 
turn to reason and faith. 

There I feel that nothing can 

befall me in life,—no disgrace, 

no calamity (leaving me my 
eyes), which nature cannot re- 
pair. Standing on the bare 
ground, —my head bathed by 
the blithe air, and uplifted into 
infinite space,—all mean ego- 
tism vanishes. I become a 
transparent eyeball; I am 
nothing; I see all; the currents 
of the Universal Being circu- 
late through me; I am part or: 
particle of God. The name of 
the nearest friend sounds then 
foreign and accidental; to be 
brothers, to be acquaintances, 

— master or servant, is then a 

trifle and a disturbance.” 

If there are no objections our 
Front Porch meeting will now 
adjourn and we will go out into 
the woods. 


* * * * 


A number of inquiries have come 
to us requesting the name of the 
firm which my talk on The Front 
Porch” in the May issue of The 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER was 
about. In answer to these and 
others that may come I will say 
that it was the mail order house of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 
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THE LATEST IN BUSINESS BANQUETS 


A few evenings ago—to be ac- 
curate, on May 22d—1 had the 
pleasure to attend White’s ban- 
quet—the annual “round-up” of 
White’s Class Advertising Co., 
of Chicago. 

There were several things 
about this banquet which made 
it different from the usual busi- 
ness feasts of the kind. 

First—It was opened with an 
invocation for the blessing of 
Almighty God. 
’ Second—Ladies were present 
in large number—not business 
women interested in advertising, 
but the wives of the men in at- 
tendance whose interests were 
more or less along that line. 

Third.— No wine was served. 

Fourth.—Smoking was not al- 
lowed. 

When the Agate club had a 
“boozeless” banquet some time 
ago, I remember that the “boys” 
thought they were getting very 
good jndeed—but White has 
now evidently put that style into 
the shade. 

Through the example of this 
White man, seconded by the be- 
nign influence of the ladies, the 


“smokeless” banquet seems to 
have arrived. 

Everybody who was present 
knew that wine would not be 
served—everybody knew that 
smoking would not be permit- 
ted—and yet 575 people sat 
down to the festive board in 
the banquet hall of the Auditor- 
ium. 

I have no special comments to 
make. I just want to put the 
facts on record for the readers 
of The BUSINESS PHILOSO- 
PHER. It’s good food for 
thought. 

It’s especially good food for 
thought, because the man who 
gave this banquet has plenty of 
money and the reason there 
were no wine and cigars was 
certainly not because the ban- 
quet-giver could not afford to 
buy them. 

Allow me to congratulate you, 
Mr. White, on your ability to 
lasso and round up such a big 
crowd of people, hailing from 
twenty-three different states— 
guests being there from as far 
west as California and as far 
east as Connecticut. 
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I also wish to express the 
honor which I feel is mine, in 
having been a guest of such a 
host. The business man who 
has nerve enough to invite as 
big a bunch of advertising boys 
together as you did—to open the 
proceedings with a blessing—to 
give them nothing stronger than 
“white-rock” to drink, and ab- 
solutely nothing to smoke—is 
cherished in a corner of my 
heart where the temperature is 
a long way above zero. 

The gentleman who sat at my 
left during this pleasant meal 
told me a good story which I 
am going to pass along. 

Pat announced to his friends 
that he had become a socialist. 
Mike heard of it and the next 
time he met Pat he exclaimed: 

“Arrah, Pat, is it true that 
ye’ve turned into a socialist?” 


* * 


“GET 


“Shure enough, Mike, that’s 
jist what I am.” 

Mike: “And now, Pat, do ye 
mane to tell me that if ye had a 
million dollars ye’d share it up 
with the rist of us?” 

Pat: “Shure and that’s what I 
would, Mike. That’s jist me 
principles.” 

Mike: “But tell me, Pat, do 
ye mane to say that if ye had a 
fine mansion up on Fifth Ave- 
noo, yed sell it and divvy up 
the price wid us all?” 

Pat: Shure and I would, 
Mike. That’s jist the proper 
thing for to do, and I’d shurely 
do it, for I’m a ginooine social- 
ist.” 

Mike: An' agin, Pat, if ye 
had two goats would ye give me 
wan of thim?” 

Pat: “Indeed, thin, I would 
not—I HAVE two goats!“ 


* * 


BUSY” 


Said one little chick, with a funny little squirm, 

“I wish I could find a nice, fat worm.” 

Said another little chick, with a queer little shrug, 

“I wish I could find a nice, fat bug.” 

Said a third little chick, with a strange little squeal, 

~I wish I could find some nice, yellow meal.” 

“Now, look here.“ said the mother, from the green garden patch. 
“If you want any breakfast, you must get up and scratch.” 


—Exchange 
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AKE the thought that you CAN; take it merely as 

a seed-thought, if need be, plant it in your con- 
sciousness, tend it, cultivate it, and it will gradually 
reach out and gather strength from all quarters. It will 
focus and make positive and active the spiritual force 
within you that is now scattered and of little avail. It 
will draw to itself force from without. It will draw 
to your aid the influence of other minds of its own 
nature, minds that are fearless, strong, courageous. You 
will thus draw to yourself and connect yourself with 


this order of thought. If earnest and faithful, the time 


will soon come when all fear will loose its hold; and 
instead of being an embodiment of weakness and a 
creature of circumstances, you will find yourself a 
tower of strength and a master of circumstances. 


—Ralph Waldo Trine 
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LAW AND LUCK 


In our studies on the philos- 
ophy of business we may often 
glean a lesson from the material 
creation. One of the grandest 
and most striking facts in the 
universe is the reign of law. We 
see it at every turn in the do- 
main of nature—in the order of 
the seasons—in the tides of the 
great deep—in the measured 
swing of the starry worlds. No 
less is it visible to us in the 
realm of human affairs. The 
progress of the race is ever on- 
ward and upward. The pano- 
rama of history shows us this 
clearly. The state of our actual 
civilization proves it beyond a 
doubt. 

The same law of progress and 
growth affects the individual as 
it does the races of men. We 
are all engaged, more or less 
ardently, in a struggle for what 
we call success. We are aiming 
constantly to do, or to be, or 
to rise to better and higher 
things. This law of our nature 
is so imperious that we toil and 
strive and frame all our plans 
and studies because of it. Here 
we shall find also that it is 
purely by virtue of law we can 


gain the ends we seek. As it is 
law that impels us to struggle 
for success, so we shall dis- 
cover that only by virtue of law 
can we hope to gain it—a truth 
which is as plain in the business 
world as in any other field of 
human activity. 

Let us just také a glance at 
this prize which we name suc- 
cess. The meaning of the word 
itself—as any dictionary will tell 
you—is the result or issue of 
an effort or undertaking.” But 
the main object of all our life- 
work is to gain happiness, and 
this we may not hope for except 
under certain plain conditions. 
In the first place we must have 
and maintain good health; for 
no man can be deemed happy 
who is sick or in bodily pain. 
We must also be above the 
needs and distress of poverty, 
and to that end should strive 
hard for pecuniary independ- 
ence. As the common idiom 
runs we must “make money.” 
But this may not carry us be- 
yond a reasonable limit. There 
is a point where the war for 
wealth defeats its own object 
by unfitting us for happiness, or 
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even by proving a cause of ac- 
‘tual wretchedness. Further, as 
a logical result of sound physi- 
cal and mental life, we should 
also attain to length of years, 
since anything that tends to 
shorten life would, of course, 
be a barrier to happiness or suc- 
cess. 

Thus we see that success re- 
quires the four elements of 
health, means, longevity and 
happiness, and we know that all 
these are at the bidding of cer- 
tain positive forces in our na- 
ture—in man as a union of spirit, 
mind and body. When man in 
his triple nature has developed 
these powers to their best and 
rids himself of the negatives 
that might conflict with them, it 
is certain that he will be right 
both in his aims and activities. 
Thus we reach the verdict that 
true success is in the purpose 
and the striving rather than in 
the result of our efforts and 
undertakings. And what is all 
this, when we come to think of 
it, but another way of saying 
that true success is in the man 
himself. If a man is just in 
his aims and in the means he 
uses to reach them, he is suc- 
cessful on a higher plane than 


any material result could pos- 
sibly imply. He is a success as 
a right-minded man who has 
used his best powers in a 
righteous cause. Nor can vre 
estimate too highly the value of 
this principle as a help and com- 
fort to the business man in the 
hours of depression or disaster. 
To the really worthy man there 
is no such thing as failure. 
Now, whoever takes this broad 
and sane view of success, is sure 
to be saved from some common 
but vicious error on the subject. 
Foremost among these is the 
childish notion that what is 
called “luck” has anything to 
do with our success in life. Even 
in high places there are busi- 
ness men who still grasp at this 
empty superstition. But a glance 
at the universe round us should 
again serve to enlighten them. 
There is no such phantasy in 
nature as either luck or chance. 
Everything moves along in 
order and smoothness from 
cause to effect. All that we see 
or know of in this vast creation 
happens clearly as a process of 
law—that law, as we understand 
it, being the design of Creative 
Wisdom. Thus it is we are 
asked by the old-time poet: 
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“If casual concourse did the 
world compose, 

And things as hits fortuitous 

- arose, 

Then anything might come from 
anything; 

For how from chance can con- 
stant order spring? 

Could any but a knowing prud- 
ent Cause 

Begin such. motions, and assign 
such laws? 

The conditions are just the 
same in our own lives. As the 
success of all human efforts and 
enterprises is an outcome of 
law, there is simply no room in 
them fer any such factor as luck 
or chance. Candidly I must ad- 
mit that I dislike to hear a busi- 
ness man speak of his good luck 
or bad luck, as the case may be. 
It shows but a feeble grasp on 
the meaning of life and the oper- 
ations of cause and effect in 
its movement. All the good luck 
that any man can have in the 
business field is his own mental 
attitude and fitness for oppor- 
tunity. As it was well stated by 
Lowell: “Good luck is the will- 
ing handmaid of upright, ener- 
getic character and conscienti- 
ous observance of duty.” The 
keen-witted Paul Blouet, better 


known as Max O’Rell, has also 
given us this breezy judgment of 
it: “Luck is your own making. 
Luck means rising at six in the 
morning, living on one dollar a 
day if you make two, minding 
your own business, and not 
meddling with other people’s. 
Luck means the hardships and 
privations which you have not 
hesitated to endure; the long 
nights you have devoted to work. 
Luck means the appointments 
you have not failed to keep; the 
trains you have never failed to 
catch. Luck means trusting in 
God and your own resources— 
a religion whose motto is: ‘Help 
yourself, and heaven will help 
you.” Luck comes to them who 


-help themselves and know how 


to wait.” 

Bad luck, on the ahe hand, 
is the merest specter or bugaboo 
—chiefly set up as an excuse 
for indolence, recklessness or 
poor judgment. Joseph Addi- 
son, the famous essayist, wrote 
long ago: “A good character, 
good habits, and iron industry 
are impregnable to the assaults 


ef the ill luck that fools are 


dreaming of. But when I see 
a tatterdemalion creeping out to 
a grocery late in the forenoon 
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with his hands stuck in his pock- 
ets, the rim of his hat up and 
the crown knocked in, I know he 
has had bad luck—for the worst 
of all luck is to be a sluggard, 
a knave, or a tippler.” Hence 
every man in the industrial world 
may firmly grasp the truth that 
there is no such thing as luck 
or chance in the battle for suc- 
cess. If you win success at all, 
or win any measurable share of 
it, you will win it by law and 
not by luck. 

Another error you will avoid 
through this doctrine of success 
is the belief that it ever depends 
on the mere making of money. 
Of course men go into business 
with the earnest resolve to gain 
money. The wish is not in itself 
the least bit blamable. There is 
not anything necessarily wrong 
in the effort to gain or pile up 
riches. Indeed, it is true that 
the yearning for such a result 
is both healthy and uplifting. 
But that is the case only when 
the purpose of the worker is also 
healthy and uplifting. He must 
not think of money purely for 
its own sake and for sake of 
hoarding it up, which is the folly 
and vice of the miser. The right 
attitude would be to prize it for 


the independence and power to 
do good that wealth may bring 
and incidentally to extend the 
field of one’s own usefulness 
and _ self-development. Make 
money if you will, but do not 
unmake yourself. If the gain- 
ing of money dwarfs the man 
spiritually, by making him 
stingy, unjust, or avaricious, 
then it were better not to gain 
it at all. The true success be- 
ing in the man, the money is but 
an incident and a token of his 
activities. If used as a means 
of larger life and of doing good 
to others it may be a real bless- 
ing, but is never a safe or 
proper standard by which to 
gauge your success. They who 
employ their talents solely to 
gain money will lose the best of 
their manhood by mental and 
Spiritual atrophy and thus unfit 
themselves for the right use or 
enjoyment of what they have 
toiled to win. We have seen in 
these recent days that the mere 
possession of millions, or multi- 
millions for that matter, has not 
sufficed in many cases to make 
our great business men lead 
happy or well-ordered lives. 
What is the use of money to a 
man whose life is blasted in all 
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its higher purpose? As we are 
advised by old Herbert: 
“Get to live; 

Then live, and use it; else it is 
not true 

That thou has gotten. 
use alone 

Makes money not a contempti- 
ble stone.” 

But now I can hear you ask- 
ing me, “Where is the law?” 
You are willing to admit that 
true success is in the man him- 
self. You can see that it is not 
in luck, and that money is but 
one of its symbols. But you 
want to gain it, anyhow, in your 
business career, and hence you 
invite me to show you the law 
on which I claim it to be 
founded. 

The law is not far to seek. 
Let us glance once more at the 
visible creation, where we have 
seen it typified in the order of 
nature. Here there is no mis- 
take; here there are no blunders 
and no delusions. Nature suc- 
ceeds. She is a success in every- 
thing for which she stands. And, 
if we study all the factors of her 
work—the earth, the waters, the 
vegetation, and living creatures 
—we find that each one is doing 
its best, doing it at the proper 


Surely 


time and doing with all its in- 
born or natural powers. No de- 
fault is made; no time is wasted 
or lost; no faculty is stunted, 
untrained or misused. This is 
the law, the cause, plain and in- 
contestable—its fruit is success. 

Now, man has native faculties 
as well as a tree, a mineral or a 
bird. Indeed, he has three sets 
of native faculties, since his na- 
ture is a partnership of three 
distinct elements—spirit, mind 
and body. Why should he not 
succeed by the same law? Pic- 
ture to yourself a man who is 
thoroughly developed in all the 
powers of this triple nature; 
gifted in the first place with 
noble spiritual impulses and 
feelings; enriched as to his mind 
with the knowledge that per- 
tains to his sphere and the 
science that always underlies its 
activities; wise enough, in the 
third place, to cultivate his bod- 
ily organs and powers to the 
fullest of performance. Can't 
you see that such a man, in the 
business world, by reason of this 
triple development, would be 
simply resistless in his march 
to success? 

Look him over in detail. The 
character that will be his as a 
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spiritual man at once inspires 
confidence in all who meet him 
—and it is well known that con- 
fidence is the lever of business 
action. He will even win regard 
and affection because this spirit- 
ual nature makes him generous 
and helpful, sympathetic and 
loving. He will be a power in 
the industrial world by sheer 
force of rectitude. In the mental 
realm his attainments will make 
him equal to all demands and 
ready for all opportunity. What- 
ever be his standing in business, 
whether a mere clerk or a cap- 


predict the result. 


italist, he will use a ripe judg- 
ment in the handling or manage- 
ment of his work and will have 
a sure initiative for promoting 
or extending it into fresh fields. 
His bodily vigor will supply 
him with stores of cheerful en- 
ergy to fit him not only for 
work but make it a supreme de- 
light to struggle toward the end 
he wishes to reach. The means 
The cause 
is equal to the effect. He is 
built to succeed. He is a suc- 
cess as aman. He is a product 
of law, not of luck. 


SELF-RELIANCE 


»The weak, the leaning, the dependent, the vacillating 
Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 

That glows in him who on himself relies; 

His joy is not that he has won a crown, 

But that the power to win a crown is his.” 
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ARLYLE says: The Situation that 
has not its Duty, its Ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes, here, 
in this poor, miserable, hampered, despi- 
cable Actual, wherein thou even now 
standest. here or nowhere is thy Ideal: 
work it out therefrom, and, working, be- 
lieve, live and be free. Fool! The Ideal 
is in thyself; thy Condition is but the 
stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal out 
of; what matter whether such stuff be of 
this sort or that, so the form thou give it 
be heroic, be poetic? O thou that pinest 
in the imprisonment of the Actual and 
criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create, know this of 
a truth: the thing thou seekest is already 
within thee, here or nowhere, couldst 
thou only see! 
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„ SEED-SOWING FOR ENTHUSIASM 


Out on the firing line face to 
face with the hardest kind of 
competition a salesman is fight- 
ing desperately for business. 
His competitor has broken into 
his territory and has sold to one 
of his best customers. Another 
large merchant, usually good 
for a big bill of goods each 
season, has just suffered a fire 
which has destroyed his entire 
store. A close political contest 
has almost stopped business 
throughout the state. Crop pros- 
pects are none too good. No 
matter where the desperate 
salesman turns all looks dark 
to him. 


With aching heart as well as 
head the wearied man drags 
himself back to his hotel and 
sinks down in a big chair. 
Gloomy thoughts come to him. 
He feels almost helpless. Ap- 
parently he has used up all his 
ammunition and has little to 
show for it. As he sits there 
turning over in his mind his 
many discouragements they 
grow in size until they assume 
vast proportions and most fore- 
boding shapes. He closes his 


eyes and strives to get his mind 
off all business. 

With a shuffle of feet and the 
echoing notes of a shrill whistle 
a bright-eyed, fresh-faced mes- 
senger boy pops through the 
door and asks for the salesman. 
Receiving the proper direction 
the boy bobs up at the side of 
the discouraged man and jabs 
a yellow envelope in front of his 
eyes. The salesman wearily 
looks up. He has the air of a 
man “out of sorts” with the 
world, but there is something 
compelling about the boy. He 
offers the message in a positive 
way—you-have-to-take-it-way— 
and he commands instant atten- 
tion. 

One look into the little chap’s 
face makes the salesman feel 
better. The lad’s exuberant 
spirit seems contagious. The 
downcast salesman watches the 
boy a3 he darts out and hitches 
on to the rear of an express 
wagon, thus taking advantage of 
“everything going his way.” 

With a sigh he tears open the 
envelope and unfolds the yellow 
sheet of paper. At the first 
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words he straightens up in his 
chair; his blood begins to circu- 
late; his lungs to expand; and 
his muscles to grow strong. Al- 
most before he knows it his 
:heart grows light; his troubles 
vanish as darkness before the 
sun. He reads and re-reads the 
telegram. 

He jumps up, grabs his sample 
case and with a firm tread starts 
down the street. He steps lively. 
His head is high in the air. His 
every move inspires the con- 
fidence of others and reflects his 
own confidence in himself. He 
looks success as he swings into 
the first store. 

He does business —a big busi- 
ness —a surprising business, and 
then starts for the next prospect 
and lands him for a good bill 
of goods. Sale after sale is 
made. Prospect after prospect 
surrenders and becomes a cus- 
tomer. He sweeps all before 
him, and at the end of the day a 
splendid selling record has been 
made, and territory apparently 
unproductive twenty-four hours 
before has been made to yield 
handsome returns. 

Best of all, the salesman has 
been rescued from despondency. 
He has been keyed-up. He 


finds himself with a new back- 
bone all charged with ginger 
and energy. Anxiously he awaits 
the morrow in order to renew 
his selling campaign with the 
stored-up confidence of his 
splendid day’s record. His whole 
being has been changed. As he 
plans his attack on the rest of 
his territory ordinary obstacles, 
apparently at one time insur- 
mountable, now appear insig- 
nificant. 

Let us inquire into the cause 
of the transformation of this dis- 
couraged, downcast, pessimistic 
salesman. Let us find out, if 
possible, the philosophy of his 
making-over. The telegram 
itself contained only a personal 
message of encouragement from 
the president, but it was the first 
word he had ever received from 
him, and the first time he had 
ever realized that his employer 
was personally interested in his 
work and success. 

While the message itself 
touched the spark that brought 
about the complete transforma- 
tion of the man, it was only the 
culmination of a prolonged “en- 
thusiasm campaign.” Weeks and 
months before the president of 
the company, one of our largest 
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houses, had induced his direct- 
ors to set aside $50,000 for infus- 
ing ginger into his selling force. 
The plan was adopted because of 
the general adverse business 
conditions throughout the coun- 
try. i 

While competitors were cut- 
ting down the size of the selling 
force and paring their salary 
rolls in every department “pre- 
paratory to doing a poor busi- 
ness,” the far-seeing and shrewd 
head of the company was bring- 
ing into play all the resources 
of his organization to secure 
new business and keep his big 
business machine intact—to turn 
a seeming disadvantage into a 
real advantage. Not a salary or 
wage was cut. Not a man was 
let go. On the contrary, new 
men were employed. New ter- 
ritories were opened up, and all 
the energy and strength of the 
great concern was directed to 
get more business. 

“I want every member of the 
selling division to know that we 
are standing shoulder to shoulder 
with them in this fight,” de- 
clared the president. “I want 
them to know that we are with 
them to a finish and intend back- 
ing them up as never before. 


We will spend $50,000 to fur- 
nish them selling ammunition 
and to generate enthusiasm in 
their heads and hearts. We are 
going to make them members of 
the best selling organization in 


_the world.” 


Then turning to his assist- 
ants he made use of his favorite 
words, “Now, now, let’s do it 
right now, and let’s do it right.” 

This was a command to the 
entire force and all went to work 
with a will to carry out the “old 
man’s” plan. 

First a bulletin was estab- 
lished. It was a little publica- 
tion of four pages and was 
printed once a week—it is now 
published every day. On the 
two inside pages are printed the 
names of every member of the 
selling force. Opposite each 
name is the quota or amount of 
business expected from him dur- 
ing the month. In another col- 
umn is his record for the corres- 
ponding month of the previous 
year. In still another is a grade 
of the business secured by each 
man, while in another column 
are figures showing other facts 
in regard to the selling end of 
the business which will prove 
inspirational and keep constantly 
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before the salesman’s mind his 
past record and the record ex- 
pected of Mim in the future. 
On the outside of the bulletin 
is printed everything that will 
tend to speed up the men in the 
field. Ginger talks are printed. 
Records of the best sales are 
furnished. Photographs of the 
leaders in the various selling dis- 
tricts appear, and also photo- 
graphs of the men who made 
difficult sales, or exceptionally 
large sales. Announcements of 
the plans of the company are 
made from time to time. New 
products are described. Addi- 
tions to the force are noted, and 
every point is printed that will 
tend to push forward the sales- 
man and make him feel that a 
great force is behind him and 
with him at all times. Selling 
arguments are included. The 
best ways to approach custom- 
ers are described. Conventions 
of the sales force in various 
parts of the country are re- 
corded, and the best things said 
on those occasions are printed 
for the benefit of all. 
Everything possible is put 
into the little publication that 
will inspire and secure the con- 
fidence of the men in the field. 


Everything is included that will 
tend to bring employes of the 
house in touch with their as- 
sociates out on the firing line. 
Carefully selected articles in 
which is developed the spirit of 
“come on” rather than “go on” 
occupy prominent space. 

The salesmen are made to feel 
that the bulletin is their own 
publication and in it they will 
find ammunition of use to them 
in their campaigns and special 
selling equipment denied their 
competitors. All this is done 
to reach the man at the front. 
It is backed up by a personal 
letter from the general manager 
and the sales manager, and even 
a similar letter from the presi- 
dent. When necessity arises 
the sales manager, or even the 
general manager or the presi- 
dent, makes a quick trip out 
onto the firing line and person- 
ally aids the men. 

Every possible scheme is de- 
vised by which a man can be 
given substantial recognition for 
unusual effort, and every un- 
usual business record is care- 
fully brought to the notice of 
every other man in the organiza- 
tion. With such a policy the 
highest premium is placed on 
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individual effort and every mem- 
ber of the organization is made 
to feel that he has the ability 
and the opportunity to make 
even greater records. 

It is the theory of the head 
of the firm that every man’s 
heart and head can be reached 
in some particular way and he 
industriously sets about to find 
the particular way in which to 
reach his own men. In the case 
of our salesman, he had received 
the bulletin regularly since its 
publication began, he had at- 
tended several conventions 
where enthusiasm was gener- 
ated by the “hundred brain 


power,” he had read of the work 


done by others, but for some 
reason or other the house and 
its president had failed to reach 
his heart as well as his head. 
He realized this failure and it 
contributed to his gloom. He 
had tried—earnestly tried—to 
become enthused, but there was 


that something lacking which 


was finally supplied by the per- 
* 


* 


sonal telegram from his em- 
ployer. It touched the spark and 
it set him aflame. He was fi- 
nally in close touch with the 
man at the head of things. He 
felt his personality. He felt his 
strength. He felt his power be- 
hind him, and from that day 
grew strong. 

It may be added that this par- 
ticular salesman to-day is one 
of the ten best field men in the 
employ of the company, but 
never since that time has he 
lacked enthusiasm. He gener- 
ates a powerful supply for him- 
self and generates an abundance 
for all those around him. He 
is a firm believer in the old say- 
ing that, “The man who is cap- 
able of generating enthusiasm 
can’t be whipped,” and he also 
has for one of his mottos, “The 
world doffs its hat to the man 
with a smile, but it won’t budge 
an inch for the man with a 
grouch.” 

Thus does the seed of enthusi- 
asm grow and spread. 


* * 


I am the owner of the sphere: 

Of the seven stars and the solar year; 

Of Caesar's hand, and Plato's brain: 

Of Lord Christ's heart and Shakespeare's strain. 


Emerson. 
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LINCOLN 
Nature, they say, doth dote 


And cannot make a man 
Save on some wornout plan, 
Repeating us by rote. 

For him her old world molds aside she threw 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted west, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of God and true. 
How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
| But by his clear grained human worth 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 


* Xx * 


Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 


New birth of our new soil, the first American. | 
_ — James Russell Lowell. 


Reproduced, by permission, from 
frontispiece of new book. Lincoln, 
Master of Men,“ by Alonzo Roths- 
child; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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IDEALS OF GROWTH AND SUCCESS 


No. 1. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN—AN EARNEST MAN 


It may be said that no living man is entirely without ideals. 
We all have ideals in some form that beckon us onward in 
the path of life. In the hidden temple of the soul they stand 
for our ambitions and our best resolves. Even a beggar may 
behold his ideal in some specimen of well-fed and lazy hu- 
manity. We grow in our daily lives both mentally and mor- 
ally—and to some extent physically—in the ratio of our de- 
votion to the images we cherish within. The wisdom of hav- 
ing pure and lofty ideals, of sticking to them and working to- 
ward them with unswerving constancy, is thus a vital matter 
with all who have yearnings for growth and success. 

Let us dwell a moment on this thought of “sticking to” 
our ideals. Most of us look backward regretfully to the bright 
and exalted ideals that charmed us in bygone years. In the 
springtime of life we were all hero-worshipers. No mean or 
mercenary character could win our favor. Our moral vision 
was so clean that no sullied object could stand before it. Oh, 
think of the friends we knew in the world of poetry and ro- 
mance and how our hearts thrilled with pride at every record 
of their deeds and sayings! Think of our dauntless patriots, 
our ardent scientists and our impassioned orators. Were they 
not all, truly, the salt of the earth? Did we not feel as if we 
could never rest until we won the same guerdons of moral 
worth and resounding fame? 

Alas! where are they now? Why do such winsome ideals 
ever pass away? But they certainly do go. They become dim 
and give place to others as we battle with the stern realities 
of life. We fancy we have merely changed them for more 
sensible types, but it is only because we ourselves have fal- 
tered in high purpose. The ideals that now take hold of us 
have a tame and commercial quality. They are probably types 
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of place and prosperity rather than of true manhood. Our 
vision is of the gold of commerce more than of the gold of 
character. 

Yet here we have very plainly made a huge mistake. A 
little reflection will show us that the early ideals were the 
purest and best. If we know the world of men we can now 
discern that character is the richest jewel any mortal can 
boast. If we know the world of action we have seen that suc- 
cess is won mainly, if not entirely, by the very qualities we 
worshiped in the heroes of our boyhood dreams. It is time 
for us all to win back our old ideals or to fill their places 
with others of a kindred type. Surely we cannot now be 
lacking in material. The good and brave and true are our own 
by larger knowledge of the story of humanity. There should 
be no falling off in our standards, but rather the planting of 
new ones that shall guide us on to victory. 

It is a time honored adage that we can gather inspiration 
from the lives of the great and good. We know and feel the 
truth of this principle. It is one way of stating the value of 
ideals. But it is well to ask what impression has it made on 
our hearts and conduct? Are we guided by it to any extent 
in our choice of ideals? What are our ideals today, and are 
we making use of them to reach the life sublime? Above all, 
the question arises, what is the most practical way in which to 
have our ideals serve us in the work-a-day world? What is 
the use of having a standard unless we live by it? How shall 
we best do justice to the standards we have set before us— 
be they old or new? These are so many burning questions 
and we fain would meet them with some words of sugges- 
tion. We believe they are as useful for business men as they 
might be for “golden youth” in the heydey of its ambition. 

For one thing, we should often read in the lives of our 

heroic ideals. We should renew those words or achievements 
of theirs that have erstwhile stirred our hearts. Lives of 
great men can scarcely remind us of anything unless we read 
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them and know them thoroughly. We should ponder them 
over and over until every shining deed is stamped upon mem- 
ory. It is by often and lovingly thinking of great deeds that 
the impulse to go and do likewise takes a grip of our own 
souls. 

It is much the same case as to their moral worth or mental 
powers. We should study those points in the character of our 
ideals from which excellence has visibly sprung. We should 
dwell on the mental efforts that sowed the seeds of their suc- 
cess. It is only by the constant view of such gifts and powers 
that we can hope to win them for our own. 

This is by no means so weighty a task as at first it seems. 
In our age of many books we can always find biographies of 
the men and women we admire and at least give a few min- 
utes daily to their sympathetic study. The worker in busi- 
ness life who turns aside from its demands, even for a daily 
quarter of an hour, to dwell with the thoughts and acts of 
some lofty ideal, is a mighty gainer in force by every such 
excursion. Even a paragraph from the life or writings of 
some great man is a spur to new effort in the way of imitation. 
If we are constantly in silent communion with the great and 
good we cannot fail to reap our reward. We shall grow by 
the gradual development of our own powers to their likeness. 

Here is a cheering truth to remember: These great and 
good men were no better endowed at the start than we who 
reverently admire them. We all have the same heritage of 
native powers. The chief difference between men is purely 
the extent to which those powers have been nurtured for use 
and used when nurtured. The tremendous energy of a Na- 
poleon is as possible to his least admirer as it is inspiring to 
read and think about. It is so with any other quality of the 
masters of men. If we make it a theme for our special study 
we are as capable of living up to it as any of our ideals. 

But the work must be always both earnest and unremit- 
ting. We must do some of it each and every day. We may 
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even -be helped in it by looking occasionally at the portrait of 
an ideal who is the object of this study. The mind is as a 
delicate instrument and needs tuning up as often as practi- 
cable. We should keep ourselves in tune with our ideals to 
rise to the same grade of harmony. In that way we shall not 
only feel the true meaning of their lives, but be fitted to` grow 
to their stature in any sphere of action. 

Let us glance at just one such ideal and see aha ‘results 
we may draw from it for our own growth and success. 

* * * * „ Woa 

Let our choice be made among the best in high regions. 
This is what Emerson meant in his famous advice to “hitch 
your wagon to a star.” The purer and loftier be our own 
aims, the more exalted should be the manhood to which we 
look for inspiration. We must be true and critical in our 
choice and then “grapple it to our soul with hooks of steel.” 
We may not afford to dally rior yet to shift around from pil- 
lar to post. Our ideals must stand to us ever as the impreg- 
nable pillars of our own high purpose. With this view of 
the subject, whom can we find better to start with than Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Martyr President and savior of our beloved 
country? This is a name to conjure with in the American 
heart. Here is a character that typifies most of what is solid 
and effective in American manhood. Many a brave fellow, 
starting out in life, has been nerved and sustained to its 
highest demands simply by the study of this one model—this 
career that was spent as a sacrifice to duty and high prin- 
ciple. 

But how does all this appeal to us who are but toilers in 
the marts of industry? Here is a point that invites some 
forethought. It impels us to look into the depths of the 
character we have chosen and try to distinguish the elements 
that made it powerful. In all such leading men there are 
some certain powers or qualities that loom out above the 
others as factors of their greatness. Other gifts may be 
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effective or to some extent prominent, but the dominant char- 
acteristics are usually so visible and striking as to have a 
magnetic sway over him who observes and studies. Among 
the positive qualities of our ideal, these we call the most pos- 
itive. They carry the rest along with them. They interpret 
the deeds and utterances that stand out like beacon lights in 
the life of the ideal. We likewise well know that we have 
in ourselves the seeds of all these same positive qualities. 
If we have permitted them to be choked down by negatives, 
it is vital to us to see, if possible, how this great man culti- 
vated the garden of his character. 

Let us pause here to look at the face of Abraham Lincoln. 
As we behold it in the portraits taken in his mature life, 
what would you say is the quality most plainly written on it? 
The features are rugged rather than engaging. They are, 
in truth, somewhat subdued rather than aggressive. There 
is certainly no impress on them of conceit, or selfishness, or 
other ignoble passions. Most observers would deem it to be 
a sad countenance; the face of one who had borne or was 
carrying a load of sorrow. But the one point that must 
strike you even in a hasty survey is that surely this Abraham 
Lincoln is a man of supreme earnestness. To him life and 
duty are serious matters. Even though you knew him to be 
a genial, boon companion and fond of a merry quip or a 
humorous story, you can see the quality of earnestness graven 
on his face as by the finger of Omnipotence. Let us get 
closer to our ideal. Let us try to tell even sketchily what 
part earnestness had in the career of this great man. This 
is evidently the way to profit by our ideal. 

But first a little word about earnestness in your own case. 
Have you formed any idea what this quality means to your- 
self and your fortunes? Do you know what it stands for to 
you in growth and success? 

If. you are earnest—a man of earnestness—it is a pretty 
sure sign that you have a purpose and a will. The man who 
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is in earnest has a goal in view. It is likely to be something 
good or great from the fact that it has churned this quality 
to the top. No doubt in this case but you are bending all 
your powers to the thing in view. You mean to “get there.” 
You are bound to “make good.” You are straightforward in 
what you are doing and in the means you take to accomplish 
it. The world can readily see that in your place you are a 
man to be relied upon. When you say you know a thing you 
surely know it. When you say. you will do a thing you mean 
to do it. Thus do others rely on you and learn to have faith 
in you, and your earnestness becomes a working factor of 
success. Being an earnest man, you are also a truthful and 
honest one. Earnestness and sincerity are spiritual twins. 
Moreover, being earnest, you are just the man you seem to be. 
You are not a delusion to others nor a “whited sepulcher” to 
yourself. You stand four square to all the winds that blow. 
You cannot be a trifler. You would scorn to be a shirker or 
dawdler or sluggard.. Here you have the advantage of being 
an industrious and steadfast worker. Can't you see how 
earnestness uplifts and strengthens you and unfolds itself 
into numerous other good qualities? Being earnest as to your 
life-work, you train all powers to the end that you may do 
it aright. Earnestness is a seed as well as a fruit. It is the 
source of almost every manly instinct and of all the best 
forces of body, mind and soul. It excels opportunity, be- 
cause opportunity is its handmaid. It surpasses even genius, 
because it has better “staying” powers. It is a commanding 
force in the business life, because it can be applied to the 
most trivial duties as well as to the weightiest enterprise. 


We would not dare to suppose that any reader wants tell- 
ing of the facts of Lincoln’s career. We need but to glance 
at a few of them from the viewpoint just set down. Let us 
look back to the boy of ten on the farm in Indiana. It was 
a rough old time out there in the backwoods. Little Abe 
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has to work hard, but he is also athirst for knowledge, and 
the means for getting it are extremely scant. 

_ Just three venerable books are known to him up to this 
time—the Bible, Esop’s Fables and the Pilgrim’s Progress— 
and these we may say he has “swallowed” from cover to cover. 
To the last day of his life he could recite long passages from 
either one of them. They are serious reading for a lad so 
young, and yet it well may be they tinged him with an earn- 
estness beyond his years. 

But he wants more knowledge, and we shall see that he is 
terribly in earnest to have it. He counts no toil or effort too 
great for this purpose.. We have glimpses of him trudging 
through the wilderness many long miles to borrow a book. 
Every chance volume he hears of inspires a fresh pilgrimage. 
How eagerly he tracks it down. What a joy it is when he 
gets it and how fondly he presses it to his heart and hurries 
with it back to the log cabin. What ecstacy it is to read it. 
How gladly he gives to it every moment of time that can be 
spared from his chores on the land or in the home. In one 
sad instance he damages a book by accident and to square 
accounts with the owner gives three days’ work at gathering 
cattle fodder. This book is a “Life of Washington,” and so 
captivates the young patriot that he can repeat whole pages 
as long as he lives. Thus he gets at books one by one, and 
while reading learns to love them as the most precious of 
treasures. _ 

His mode of using them is also very earnest. We learn 
that when he began to study anything he could never rest 
easy until he got to the bottom of it. He went to the roots 
of things. Every problem he met had to be solved before 
he left it. He wrote and rewrote all he wanted to memorize 
and these things he recited aloud, with the pathos and fervor 
of an orator, while following the plow in the clearing or 
working at some other task about the farm. Nor was any 
- day ever long enough to give him what time he wanted for 
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the beloved books. At night when the farm work was done, 
he again conned his books by the light of a pine knot or a 
home-made tallow candle. Never did a college student pre- 
pare for honors and prizes with half such devotion to books 
as this boy in the backwoods gave to the chance volumes that 
came his way. To say that he reads them studiously is not 
enough. He lingers over every passage of force or beauty 
and repeats it again and again until it has become his own. 
It is stated as an odd fact that as boy and man he always 
read aloud. He was so in earnest with his reading matter 
that thus he sought to fix in his mind what he most wished 
to learn. As his stepmother once told of him: “He read 
everything he could lay his hands on and when he came 
across a passage that struck him he would write it down on 
boards, if he had no paper, and keep it by him until he could 
get paper. Then he would copy it, look at it and commit it 
to memory and repeat it.” The first copy was made on 
wooden “shakes” with charcoal; then when he got paper it 
was written out clearly with pen and ink. How resolute was 
this boy to master the noble thoughts of heroic men or the 
ringing harmonies of such poets as Burns and Shakespeare. 

At this point we are forced to break in with a question: 
Suppose a business man, or a student of business science, 
were to sail into his problems with such vim as this back- 
woods youth; would he not speedily have a grip on the reins 
of victory? Why, really, as the French say, “It goes without 

~ saying.” 
** x x * : 

Well, we have all heard the maxim that “the boy is father 
to the man.” Such a boy as this Abe Lincoln was sure to 
blossom out into a strenuous manhood. Hence do we find 
him, only a few years later, filled with a burning resolve to 
become a lawyer. Even from his scant intercourse with the 
world he has seen that the members of the bar have the 
best chance of preferment in American life. He has lis- 
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tened with throbbing pulses to some eminent speakers. He 
has also taken a hand in local politics. He has become a 
village debater, if not an oracle, on most of the great ques- 
tions that stirred the public heart. He has even become a 
candidate for the State Assembly and is filled with the glam- 
our of courts and legislative halls. He will become a lawyer, 
and again he is decidedly in earnest about it. 

But Abe Lincoln is still a very poor young man. It is 
only by the merest chance that he is able to buy at an auction 
room an old copy of “Blackstone.” What a world it opens 
up to his eager brain! He caresses and absorbe the great 
work in his most studious fashion. Then he looks about for 
some more law books and begs or borrows all he can lay 
his hands on. His poverty compels him for a time to take up 
a little job of surveying. But this only proves a temporary 
interruption. He is now living at New Salem, about fourteen 
miles from Springfield, III., and he has had the good fortune 
to become acquainted with Mr. J. T. Stuart, of the latter city, 
who has a fair collection of books for a country lawyer. 

Mr. Stuart generously offers to loan young Lincoln such 
law books as he can handle one by one. There were no 
trains or trolley cars in that time and region, and it was a 
good long tramp from New Salem to Springfield. But our 
earnest young friend did not mind it a bit. He gladly went 
over the ground time and time again to borrow one of those 
books. Indeed, he was so desperately in earnest that he read 
a good deal of law on his way to and fro. He was so intent 
on his books that he often failed to respond to the greeting 
of such friends as met him on the journey. There were people 
who began to say that young Lincoln was turning crazy from 
the study of law. 

He did not spend his time on theory alone. He pur- 
chased an old volume of legal forms. It had models and 
outlines of wills, contracts, agreements and indentures of 
various kinds. By way of practice in these documents, the 
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student made them out for his neighbors of the country 

round. In a small way he became an attorney on his own 
hook.” His care and fidelity in the work not only shielded 
him from error, but earned for him the name of being a 
sound lawyer—and this long before he had gained his official 
parchment. He also began practice as a court lawyer before 
some of the local justices. He made very little money by it, 
but plenty of friends—even a political following—for his 
pleadings were nearly always on the side of the wronged 
and feeble. He was never known to take sides with iniquity. 
He would only join hands with truth and right. 


It was at this stage he won an election to the state legis- 
lature. As an orator, of course, he is still somewhat raw, 
but the force of his convictions on behalf of every cause 
makes him simply resistless among law-makers, as it has done 
with courts and juries. They can see he is in earnest, and it 
counts for more than polished eloquence. To the last day 
of his life he was eloquent with sincerity.’ That is why some 
of his orations, such as the Gettysburg speech, are booked 
for immortality. 


It is no wonder that at this gait Lincoln became one of 
the greatest lawyers of the period. As a pleader and jury 
lawyer his match could scarcely be found. His earnestness 
in an argument was like a battering ram, and was all the more 
weighty because it carried along with it a vein of drollery. 
For nearly a quarter of a century—with intervals on the stump 
and in the legislative duties—he was one of the foremost fig- 
ures at the Illinois bar. It has been said of him by Judge 
David Davis, who himself was a great jurist, that “In all the 
elements that constitute a great lawyer he had few equals. He 
seized the strong points of a cause and presented them with 
clearness and great compactness.” Another famous judge 
tells us that “Love of justice and fair play was his prominent 
trait.” 
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How grand is this type of legal integrity and manly earn- 
estness as compared with that of the modern “corporation” 
lawyer! 

* * * * 

But we are not making any attempt to write a biography. 
We are merely holding forth an ideal for the reader’s choice. 
All are familiar with the events that bore Mr. Lincoln to 
Congress, and at length to the highest office of the republic. 
It was a troublous period among the leaders of this people. 
The iniquity of slavery was on its trial. Passions were at 
white heat, and the great civil war was brooding like a cloud 
over the distracted nation. 

The men who found place in Lincoln’s first cabinet were 
all brainy and vigorous statesmen, though somewhat mixed 
up in their aims and views. At the outset they did not think 
highly of this uncouth lawyer from the western wilds. They 
knew of his ability and held with his principles, but they 
also looked on him more as a creature of accident than a 
capable chief of state. Some of them seemed to feel that he 
would be only a figurehead and that they would be the act- 
ual pilots of the national bark. He was so modest in his 
speech and so willing to hear advice and profit by their wis- 
dom, that they were sure he had no backbone and that they 
could have “their way” with him. 

But he soon showed them that this was a blunder. The 
people had chosen him to their highest office and he meant 
to fill it according to his conscience. On all vital questions 
he did his own thinking and had his own way. Even when 
the courtly secretaries grumbled and wanted to “kick,” they 
found him so quietly in earnest that they shuffled back in 
confusion.. It was earnest Abe Lincoln who really led the 
nation. 

And so it was all through that memorable war. The 
record of those four years is part of the world’s history. 
Qut of all its turmoil and bloodshed the nation was led to 
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victory and slavery ended forever, chiefly through the faith 
and earnestness of this one man. Where others faltered, he 
was steadfast. Where others doubted, he was ever on solid 
ground. While others were vexed with uncertainty and prone 
to compromise, he was a very tower of conviction and high 
purpose. As one of his gifted eulogists neatly states it: In 
this “fellow of infinite jest,” with his easy-going moods, his 
seeming lack of executive talents, and his apparent inca- 
pacity to grasp the momentous problems of the war, they 
failed to discern 


“The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man.” 
* * * * 


Let us glean a simple lesson from Lincoln’s earnestness. 
There is victory ahead for every man who nourishes his 
character on this plain, everyday quality. It is not so quick 
or brilliant as others we yet may name, but when allied with 
patience and fortitude, you are certain to “win out” in the 
end. If you often look at the presentment of Lincoln’s face 
and study his various acts and utterances, you will absorb 
earnestness like a perfume into your soul. And after all, as 
a nameless bard hàs sung: 


’Tis not for man to trifle; life is brief, 
And sin is here. 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours; 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


* x x * 


The prophets we need are those who encourage all efforts and 
talk little about What cannot be done. The one who reaches for 
something with persistence may get something better than he thought. 
as Columbus discovered America though he set out for the East 
Indies.—A. C. Dolbear. 
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NO UNBELIEF 


“There is no unbelief. 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 

And waits for it to push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever says, to-morrow, the unknown, 
The future, trusts that power alone, 
He dares disown. 


Whoever sees beneath the winter's snow 
The silent harvests of the future grow, 
God's power must know. 


Whoever lays upon his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 


Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
Be patient heart, light breaketh bye and bye, 
Trusts the most High. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God's comfort knows, 


There is no unbelief. 
And day by day and night, unconsciously, 
The soul lives by that faith its lips deny. 


God knoweth why.” 
— Bulwer 
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THE SOURCES OF POWER 


Under this heading from month to month will appear articles 
designed particularly to reveal the sources of power 
within the individual life 


Forgiveness as a Source of 
Power 


In our last article we said 
that we would talk about for- 
giveness as a source of power 
in matters of business. Kindly 
remember that we are out in 
the busy world, and let us have 
a care lest we confuse our ideas 
by reason of our very natural 
tendencies to connect the word 
forgiveness with matters relig- 
ious in the sense of pardon or 
remission. 

Here we have suggested a 
most interesting word study and 
a most cogent reason given for 
really knowing words. Verily 
in this, as in no other field of 
intellectual activity, do we real- 


ize the power of knowledge. 
x k * 


„What 1 must do, is all that 
concerns me, not what the 
people think. This rule, equally 
arduous in actual and in intel - 
lectual life, may serve for the 
whole distinction between great- 
ness and meanness. It is the 
harder, because you will always 


find those who think they know 
what is your duty better than 
you know it. 

It is easy in the world to 
live after the world’s opinion; 
it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man 
is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of sol- 


itude.” 
x * * 


The problem of life is to 
make the ideal real, and convert 
the divine at the summit of 
the mountain into the human at 
its base.“ 

k * * 


Forgiveness in a commercial 
sense means tolerance, forbear- 
ance, indulgence, kindness, un- 
derstanding. We would freely 
and willingly forgive all acts 
committed against us and all 
things omitted which should 
have been done for us did we 
but know ALL. 

“To know all is to forgive 
all.” 

Had we in our heads the 
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brains of the offender, we would 
think as he thinks and act as 
he acts. 

As a rule the busy man of 
affairs has little patience with 


the weaknesses of his employes, 


and justly so if only his im- 
patience, by reason of his 
knowledge of how men ought 
to be trained, turns into the 
channel of determination to lift 
them above the narrow confines 
of hard, and even sometimes 
cruel necessity by which they 
are bound. 

Forgiveness is not a matter 
of sentiment in business, and is 
robbed of its real meaning in 
religion because of the false 
notion that God forgives a man 
because he loves him with an 
affection like unto that of which 
the human heart alone is ca- 
pable. It is true that back of 
all forgiveness there lies that 
wonderful thing which we call 
love. No one can truly forgive 
who does not truly love. But 
love is not sentiment, neither is 
sentiment embraced within the 
meaning of love as related either 
to God or to our fellowman. 

To the affections of our hearts 
on the side of our physical na- 
tures we owe our confusion and 


misapprehension of the real na- 
ture of love. 

When we love in the true 
sense of that word we are god- 
like, and all our thoughts and 
actions are directed to determin- 
ing what is best, most helpful, 
elevating, ennobling, beautify- 
ing and enlightening for all man- 
kind, especially those of our 
own homes and places of busi- 
ness, 

Forgiveness rests on this 
foundation and rises in mag- 
nificent proportions as a source 
of power when we come to the 
realizing sense that to forgive 
means to give—give all, give 
wholly. | 

In order to forgive we must 
learn to give up, let go, sur- 
render. Here is a man who has 
offended us sorely — perhaps 
through his mistakes or omis- 
sions he has caused us great 
loss. Our impulse is to injure 
him, hate him, swear at him, 
sue him at law or indict him, 
in order to satisfy the feelings 
aroused in us by his actions. It 
is easy to see that before we 
can forgive such a one there 
must first be a complete giving 
up of all those impulses to re- 


sist the evil done. 
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We may have often heard the 
remark, “I can forgive, but never 
forget.” That is stating an im- 
possibility, for before we can 
ever truly forgive, we must re- 
move all traces of the obliga- 
tions imposed by the offense. 


While we cannot erase from the 


tablet of memory the record of 
the offense, we can refuse to 
recall it or to entertain for an 
instant the desire to avenge our- 
selves. Yes, we can implant a 
new desire, one to bless and to 
help, and in the absence of the 
old desire the memory of the 
injury will sleep eternally while 
the beautiful flowers and grasses 
of kindness, gentleness, for- 
bearance and their fragrant com- 
panions obliterate the scar upon 
the heart. 

It is a source of infinite power 
to come to the realization that 
no offense committed against 
us can do us harm except as we 
permit it to do so. It can never 
do so if we know enough to be 
capable of fully and freely for- 
giving. 

But—well, wouldn’t it be 
grand if we could get rid of the 
other side of some questions? 
But how about it when we hap- 
pen to be the offenders? 


* 


The Master Mind of the Cen- 
turies says, Woe to him by 
whom the offense cometh.” 

What is our duty if we are in 
the wrong? This places the 


problem wholly within ourselves 


to start with, and the element 
of forgiveness has the first call 
upon our activities. We must 
give up without reserve the pur- 
pose or emotions that prompted 
our act before we can really de- 
sire to be forgiven—we must be 
willing to go and ask forgive- 
ness—to ask that he whom we 
have offended may as freely and 
fully give up what feelings and 
purposes were engendered in 
him by our offense, as we have 
given up the things that prompt- 
ed us to offend. 

To do these things requires of 
us a self-mastery that opens to 
us every avenue of divine power 
—causes us to seek with all our 
hearts, minds and souls the un- 
seen realities of our true rela- 
tions to each other in business 
—makes us willing to bear all 
things, believe all things, hope 
all things—suffer long and be 
kind—never consciously offend 
any one or retain a thought of 
evil. 

An old Arabian maxim runs 
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thus: “I admonish thee, who- 
ever thou art that desireth to 
dive into the inmost parts of na- 
ture, if that thou seeketh thou 
findeth not within thee, thou 
wilt never find it without thee 

i O, man, know thyself! 
In thee is bred the treasure of 
treasures.” 

It is really wonderful how all 
of our problems of necessity lie 
wholly within the diameter of 
our own individuality. All that 
we ever count worthy to know 
we find within ourselves. 

Christ, in explaining this mat- 
ter of forgiveness, on more than 
one occasion used our business 
relations to make clear the prin- 
ciple. “There was a certain man 
had two debtors, one owed him 
500 pence and the other 50, and 
he freely forgave them both.” 
Who do you think loved him 
most? He to whom he forgave 
most. Yes, the way the credi- 
tor forgave the debtor was by 
giving him a receipt in full— 
gave up his lawful right to col- 
lect it—gave up all desire to 
have the money and the things 
it would bring. 

What of the motions that 
should prompt us to such sacri- 
fices? Is it merely that we 
should have the rewards of self- 
mastery in the power for great- 
er accomplishments? There is 
a reason—a reason that is above 
every other—and it is this: We 
are never in possession of the 
rewards—they cannot reach us 
—till we have given up all that 


prevents our receiving fully and 
freely what has been forgiven. 

This principle is far-reaching 
in its influence. It is the re- 
sultant fact when the law of 
love and the law of forgiveness 
have been united. No man can 
be forgiven until he has forgiven 
all—not in thought, but in actu- 
ality. We find this principle 
beautifully and terribly set forth 
in the parable of a lord and his 
debtor: 

“And when he had begun to 
reckon, one was brought unto 
him, which owed him ten thou- 
sand talents. But for as much 
as he had not to pay, his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and 
his wife and children, and all 
that he had, and payment to be 
made, The servant therefore 
fell down, and worshipped him, 
saying, ‘Lord, have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all.’ 
Then the lord of that servant 
was moved with compassion, 
and loosed him, and forgave him 
the debt. 

“But the same servant went 
out, and found one of his fel- 
low servants, which owed him 
an hundred pence: and he laid 
hands on him, and took him by 
the throat, saying, ‘Pay me that 
thou owest.’ And his fellow 
servant fell down at his feet, and 
besought him, saying, ‘Have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay 
thee all.“ And he would not: 
but went and cast him into 
paron till he should pay the 

ebt.” 
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The principle is clearly de- 
fined here—no forgiveness ex- 
cept by forgiving. Although the 
lord had forgiven all the great 
debt, the debtor was not for- 
given, as he clearly demonstrat- 
ed in his actions towards his 
own little debtor. The great 
debtor had not forgiven himself, 
although forgiven by his lord, 
and so the principle stands that 
we must give over all if we 
would receive all—that is, we 
must truly forgive. 

In matters of daily business 
these states of mind and heart, 
whether forgiving or unforgiv- 
ing, mark us either for success 
or failure. 

The man who hates is a fail- 
ure, not because he hates, but 
because he is unforgiving. He 
becomes miserly in his favors 
and rewards, as well as in the 
wages he pays or earns. 

If there be any virtue, if there 
be any rewards in forgiving, let 
us think on these suggestions 
and realize the rewards of the 
principle in the blessed here and 
now of our daily business life. 


k * * 

“Tllustrious acts high raptures 
do infuse, 

And every conqueror creates a 
Muse! 


Here, in low strains, your milder 
deeds we sing, 

But there, my lord, we'll bays 
and olives bring 


To crown your head; while you 
in triumph ride 

O’er conquered nations, and the 
sea beside; 

While all your neighbor princes 
unto you, 

Like J oneal's sheaves, pay rev- 
erence and due.” 


“We measure the Excellency 
of other men by some Excel- 
lency we conceive to be in our- 
selves. Nash, a Poet, poor 
enough (as Poets us’d to be), 
seeing an Alderman with his 
Gold Chain, upon his great 
Horse, by way of scorn, said to 
one of his companions, Do you 
see yon fellow, how goodly, how 
big he looks: why, that fellow 
cannot make a bl blank Verse!’ ” 


“The envious man is foeman to 
himself; 

In self-wrought worriment fast- 
bound he stands.” 


“If all to each would lend a help- 
ing hand, 

Good fortune would be lacking 
then for none. 


“Thrice wretched, who by his 
economies 

Hath hoarded hatred doubling 
all his wealth." 


“I never envied much the 
wealthy man, 

Who nothing can enjoy of what 
he keeps.” 
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WILL 


(DH: well for him whose will is strong ! 
He suffers, but will not suffer long; 
He suffers, but cannot suffer wrong; 


For him nor moves the loud world's random mock; - 


Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 
Who seems a promontory of rock, 

That, compass d round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel crown d. 


But ill for him Who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows, thro’ acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o'er a weary, sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault; 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 


The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 
—Alfred Dennyson 
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A MERCHANT LAW-GIVER OF OLD 


Not many of the old-time 
sages came up from the ranks 
of trade or toil. For the most 
part they were scions of wealthy 
or noble stock and in some cases 
actually “born to the purple.” 
Thus they all moved on the up- 
per plane of life and only took 
to the pursuit of knowledge as 
others may have done to war 
or statecraft. Hence we do not 
find in their works or sayings 
much that bears directly on the 
problems of business. The 
“heft” of their wisdom is in ab- 
stract rather than in practical 
science. But even the little we 
find of it is always precious, for 
we may take it as the utterance 
of men who were keen search- 
ers for truth and often expressed 
it in forms of deathless beauty. 

The famous Athenian law- 
giver, Solon, was one of the few 
philosophers who are known to 
have been in trade. Perhaps he 
would demur himself to being 
ranked in this class, for when 
the citizens of Athens were 
clamoring to make him their 
king, he declined the honor on 
grounds which he later thus set 
forth: 


Nor wisdom’s palm, nor deep 
laid policy 
Can Solon boast; for when its 
noblest blessings 
Heaven pour’d into his lap, he 
spurn’d them from him. 
Where was his sense and spirit, 
when enclosed 
He found the choicest prey, nor 
deign’d to draw it? 
Who, to command fair Athens 
but one day, 
Would not himself, with all his 
race, have fallen 
Contented on the morrow? 
Solon was, in fact, a member 
of a rich and powerful family, 
but it seems that when he 
reached manhood their estate 
was much reduced by his fath- 
er’s lack of good management. 
The old gentleman had lived 
grandly and spent lavishly and 
the son became a merchant in 
order not to be dependent on 
the bounty of friends. There 
was nothing in the step thus 
taken that could hurt the pride 
of caste. In those days, as Hes- 
iod tells us, business was not 
looked down upon as in any 
sense degrading. Indeed, the 
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pursuit of trade was held to be 
honorable, since it brought home 
to Grecian shores the produce of 
other lands, besides winning the 
friendship of distant rulers and 
opening up a wide field of knowl- 
edge and experience. It is 
pointed out that some mer- 
chants even became founders of 
great cities. Protus, for in- 
stance, was the builder of Mar- 
seilles, and was long held in es- 
teem by the Gauls in the valley 
of the Rhone. Thales and Hip- 
pocrates, the mathematician, are 
also cited as taking a hand in 
commerce, while the oil that 
was sold by Plato in Egypt 
served to meet the expense of 
his travels. Otherwise we know 
that it was usual to trade into 
Egypt with the oil of Greece 
and Judea, for we read in the 
Prophet Hosea that “Ephraim 
carryeth oil into Egypt.” 

There is no record to show 
what lines of merchandise Solon 
handled or into what strange 
lands his enterprise bore him. 
We only know that about 700 
B. C. he was once more at home 
in Athens rich and respected. 
We also have splendid proof 
that he was not in any way 
“stuck up” because of his wealth 


nor placed such a value on 
money as is done by some of 


our modern plutocrats. All this 


we gather from his verses 

quoted to us by Plutarch: 

The man that boasts of golden 
stores, 

Of grain that loads his bending 
floors, 

Of fields with fresh’ning herb- 
age green, . 

Where bounding steeds and 
herds are seen, 

I call not happier than the swain 

Whose limbs are sound, whose 
food is plain, 

Whose joys a blooming wife en- 
dears, 

Whose hours a smiling offspring 
cheers. 

Indeed, he had now the wis- 

dom to perceive that character 

is the best token and posses- 

sion of genuine manhood, since 

he is credited with these lines, 

apparently from the same poem: 

For vice, though Plenty fills her 
horn; 

And virtue sinks in want and 
scorn; 
Yet never, 
change 
His truth for wealth’s most easy 
range! 
Since virtue lives and truth 


sure, shall Solon 
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shall stand, 
While wealth eludes the grasp- 
ing hand. 


While Solon might now be 


deemed a retired merchant, he 
took a most active part in civic 
affairs and won his way quickly 
into the regard of the Athenians. 
But he earned their unbounded 
love by the part which he took 
later: in the war against Megara. 
One fruit of this was the recon- 
quest of the Island of Salamis, 
by a stratagem on which the 
chroniclers love to dwell. It 
is thus that old Plutarch depicts 
the closing scene: “He sailed 
with Pisistratus to Colias, and 
having siezed the women, who, 
according to the custom of the 
country, were offering sacrifice 
to Ceres there, he sent a trusty 
person to Salamis, who was to 
pretend he was a deserter, and 
to advise the Megarians, if they 
had a mind to seize the principal 
Athenian matrons, to set sail 
immediately for Colias. The 
Megarians readily embraced the 
proposal, and sending out a body 
of men, Solon discovered the 
ship as it put off for the island; 
and causing the women directly 
to withdraw, ordered a number 
of young men, whose faces were 


yet smooth, to dress themselves 
in their habits, caps and shoes. 
Thus, with weapons concealed 
under their clothes, they were 
to dance, and play by the seaside 
until the enemy was landed, and 
the vessel near enough to be 
seized. Matters being thus or- 
dered, the Megarians were de- 
ceived with the appearance, and 
ran confusedly on shore, striv- 
ing which should lay hold on the 
women. But they met with so 
warm a reception, that they 
were cut off to a man; and the 
Athenians embarking imme- 
diately for Salamis, took posses- 
sion of the island.” 


At the time when this event 
brought honor to Solon, the 
civil life of Athens was in a very 
disturbed state. Several politi- 
cal parties were striving with 
each other for the upper hand. 
The farming class were deeply 
in debt to the wealthy and were 
obliged to pay them one-sixth part 
of their produce. Hence, some 
made slaves of them and others 
sold them to foreigners. In re- 
volt against this cruel treatment 
they agreed to stand by each 
other and bear these extortions 
no longer. They resolved to 
choose a trusty leader to deliver 
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them from the usurers and di- 
vide the land among its cultiva- 
tors on fair terms. It was out 
of this tumult they selected So- 
lon to the office of archon with 
almost the authority of a dicta- 
tor to accomplish political re- 
forms. Had he chosen to work 
on the public discontent he 
might easily have crushed the 
aristocracy and become a des- 
pot. But he obeyed a nobler im- 
pulse and aimed at saving his 
country without too violent a 
revolution. His first step was to 
give immediate relief to the poor 
debtor, to the wretchedly im- 
poverished small farmer or pro- 
prietor, and to interpose be- 
tween him and his creditor and 
landlord. On very many of the 
little properties of Attica were 
to be seen stone pillars with the 
name of the mortgagee and the 
amount of the mortgage in- 
scribed on them. By a relief 
law, a shaking off of burdens,” 
he annulled all mortgages, jus- 
tifying no doubt so extreme a 
measure by the harshness of the 
contracts imposed by mortgages 
on needy tenants and proprie- 
tors and by the urgent necessity 
of prompt release for the multi- 
tude of such small debtors, Thus 


the “mortgage pillars” were swept 
away and the land was once 
more free. Such a setting aside 
of the rights of property, expe- 
dient as it may have been under 
circumstances of acute public 
distress, must have inflicted a 
heavy loss on the wealthier 
classes, and the landlord and the 
mortgagee would also have a 
fair claim for relief. This, it ap- 
pears, Solon accomplished by a 
device which has been variously 
explained, a depreciation of the 
currency which relieved to a 
considerable extent—27 per cent 
according to Grote’s calculation 
—the wealthier debtors of the 
landlord and mortgagee class. 
The historian, Grote, remarks 
that, had Solon cancelled all 
debts and contracts, there would 
have been no need to interfere 
with the currency and lower the 
standard of money. His relief 
law could not have been so 
sweeping and revolutionary as 
it has sometimes been repre- 
sented. There was no redistri- 
bution or confiscation of the 
land, no universal remission of 
debts. For the great majority 
of the people indeed there was 
substantial relief. The land was 
free from incumbrance, and the 
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small cultivator had a fresh start 
in life; there was no imprison- 
ment or slavery for the debtor 
and it would seem that debtors 
who had sought refuge abroad 
were purchased back and re- 
stored to their homes. 

From that time onward So- 
lon’s work as a lawgiver contin- 
ued. He encouraged commerce 
and manufacturing industry, and 
drew a number of settlers from 
foreign parts to Athens, on 
condition of their paying an an- 
nual tax and putting themselves 
under the protection of a citizen 
who was to be their legal repre- 
sentative — their “patrons,” ac- 
cording to Roman phrase. These 
settlers had none of the political 
privileges of the Athenian citi- 
zen and they could not acquire 
landed property. Many of them, 
however, flourished and grew 
rich, and had every reason to be 
satisfied with their position, 
which, in a kindly and tolerant 
community like that of Athens, 
was continually improving. So- 
lon, too, like all the legislators 
of antiquity, endeavored to reg- 
ulate every department of life, 
compelling the attendance of 
youths from sixteen to eighteen 
at the public gymnastic schools, 
and requiring them to serve the 
next two years on garrison duty. 
All his laws were to continue in 
force for a hunded years, and 
were written upon wooden tab- 
lets which might be turned 
round in the oblong cases which 
contained them. When his laws 


took place, Solon had his visit- 


ors every day, finding fault with 
some of them, and commending 
others, or advising him to make 
certain conditions, but the great- 
er part came to desire a reason 


for this or that article or a clear 


statement of its meaning and de- 
sign. 

Some time after this he got 
leave to rest from his duties and 
again traveled abroad for sev- 
eral years. On his return to 
Athens in his old age he found 
the old feuds once more raging, 
and Pisistratus, his kinsman, 
and his friend in past days, in- 
triguing for power. The two 
men had, it seems, a sincere re- 
spect for one another, but Solon 
protested against the complete 
surrender of the government to 
Pisistratus, the danger of which 
he publicly pointed out, though 
without effect. The crisis ended 
in the rule, in many respects an 
enlightened and beneficent rule, 
of Pisistratus and his sons, of 
which Solon lived only to see the 
first beginning. He died, soon 
after having made his honorable 
protest, at the age of eighty, 
leaving behind him the good ef- 
fects of a work which only a 
man of rare intelligence and 
wide sympathies could have ac- 
complished. He was something 
of a poet, and several fragments 
of his poems, written generally 
with a practical purpose, have 
come down to us, and throw 
light on his political aims and 
sentiments, 
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Back up your commercial training, 
your selling ability, with a legally 
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Home Law School Series, edited 
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The Twentieth 
Century Dictionary 


New in Every Particular and Strictly Up-To-Date 


COMPLETE and reliable volume for every-day use, comprising the pronunciation 
and definition of every practical word—new and old—in the language. Only 
words that should invariably begin with a capital are so printed. 

The Twentieth Century Dictionary is abundantly illustrated, both in the text 
and in full page groupings. More than 1,200 pictures are utilized in the work, among 
which may be found all of the new inventions, such asthe Graphophone, X-Ray, Linotype, 
Megophone, etc. Also a full page group of pictures of sporting implements, showing the 
different golf clubs, polo clubs, lacrosse racquets, curlers, quoits, etc. Pictures of the 
tools of many of the handicrafts are likewise grouped on one page, and there aretwo pages 
illustrating the State Seals. Supplemented by 50 pages of condensed Every-Day Helps 
and a 27-page Gazetteer of the World. Forafrontispiece the dictionary contains 
the Flags of All Nations in Colors. 


Supplementary Matter 


Foreign Words and Phrases; Alphabetical List of Abbreviations; Christian Names 
and their Significations; Weights and Measures; Forms of Address; Legal and Local 
Holidays; Postage and Postal Information; How to Secure a Copyright; How to Secure 
a Patent; Rules for Punctuation and Capitalization; Facts About the Presidents; State 
Statistics and Interesting Facts; State Seals; Popular Sobriquets of Cities and Localities: 
Derivation of Geographical Names; How to Write a Letter; Formal Letters; Business 
Forms; Common Errors in Spelling and Writing: Parlimentary Rules of Order: Business 
Terms Defined; Mythological and Classical Names; Declaration of Independence: 
Constitution of the United States. 


Examples of Some of the New Words 


Radium, Acetylene, Khaki, Aerogram, Lyddite, Antitoxin, Mercerized, Linotype, 
Argon, Trek, Bucket-Shop, Lingerie, Coherer, Volt, Benzozone, Half-Tone, Boycott, 
Appendicitis, Bolo, Kopje, Megaphone, Grafter, Ping-Pong, Automobile, Delsarte, 
Boodle, Cinematograph, Graphophone. 


By special arrangements with the publishers we have secured this splen- 
did Dictionary at practically cost price, and so we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Twentieth Century Dietionary, alone, $I. 3 5 


Delivered to your address 
With One Year’s Subscription to $1 8 5 
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Good Dictionary 


Is essential to the man who aims for true Business Success. 
Its constant use breeds Culture, Refinement and Power. 


THE Twentieth Century Dictionary is the most modern dictionary published. 

answering every practical purpose of the home, school, office or work-shop. Large 
enough to be adequate, and small enough to be convenient to handle. Size8x6%x 14: 
635 pages: weight 30 oz.: printed on fine quality paper; first-class press work from new 


type-set plates; handsomely and durably bound in Full Seal, flexible, with burnished red 
edges, double thumb-indexed. 
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BEST FOR COMFORT, WEAR AND ECONOMY 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE, FOR MAN AND YOUTH 


GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR THREE 
OF THE ORDINARY KINDS 


Not a Harness Do Not Twist orTangle—Cannot Grow 
Stiff er Bind, Catch or Sag—Will Not Soilthe Linen, 
Are the Standard of True Suspender Economy. 
Containing more and better rubber and greater 
elasticity than any other suspenders with non- 
rusting silver nickel metal parts and imported, un- 
breakable, Bull Dog Leather Ends, ensuring ease 
and action, longer wear, and better and more uni- 
form trouser support, they give absolute satis- 
faction that cannot be had in any other make. 
In light weight lisles or heavy weight twills for 
man or youth, extra long at no extra cost, If 
they don’t prove the Best 5O0-cent in- 
vestment you ever made you can have your 
money back by asking. 

If yourdealerwon’tsupply you,wewill post- 
paid. Thereis no substitute for the Bull Dog 


HEWES & POTTER 


Largest Suspender & Belt Makers in the World 
Dept. 243 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet, ‘‘Correct Dress and Suspender Styles,” free on request 
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Statistics collected by the United States 
Bureau of Labor of a large number of families, 
the heads of the families being wage earners or 
salaried men not earning over $1,200 per year: 


Average Income .. | ...ceccesene 0827.00 
Average Expended...... ......5505 768.00 
Average Savings 


Food 42.5 

The illustrations show how the $768.00 was expended. The figures 
give the percentage. Food cost the wage-earner 42.5 per cent or 
$327.00, rent cost 15.1 per cent or $115.82. 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 


will show a man exactly what it costs him for each kind of expense. 
He can compare these figures by weeks, months or years. If his 
clothing, car fare, tobacco, theatre or anything 
else is costing him more this month or year than 
it did before he can see it in his book. It’s there 
and he can’t help seeing it. 


When a man runs a factory, store or office, he wants 
to know all about his expenses. Sometimes he is 
inclined to side step when his personal and house 
hold expenses are involved. Why should he? 
Woolson's Economy Expense Book doesn't take 
up a bit more time than a crude, old-style, petty- 
cash account. The book is well made, 814x11 in- 
ches, 100 pages, bound in black cloth with red leather back and 
corners. The easiest way to tell is to send $1.50 for a copy. At the 
end of 5 days if you don’t think the book js all that you 
want, send it back to us. Your money will be 


fuel and Lightine 5 returned at once. Or, if you prefer, send your 5 
ighting name on the attached coupon. We will send ara 


you a miniature sample book in 3 colors, 
showmg exact appearance of the book, and showing 
a sample page ruling. With this we will send our catalogue 
of other good things, including Woolson's Household In- &. 
ventory and Insurance Record, 25 cents; Economy 
School and College Expense Bool for collegians, $1.00; 
Housekeeper’s Account Book, 25 cents; Cash Book for & 
Church Treasurers, $1.50; and 100 other things. 7 
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New Haven, Cona. 
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What Press Clippings Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you can obtain in no other way. As 
a business aid, Press Clippings will place before you every scrap of news printed 
in the country pertaining to your business. They will show you every possible 
market, big and little, for your goods, openings that you would never hear about 
11 ne 3 way. and they give you this information while it is fresh and 
valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon any subject or topic, press 
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this gain to the scientific methods which the Sheldon Course has brought 
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know it has proved of direct practical benefit to me in handling various 
transactions. 

We shall count it a pleasant duty to warmly endorse your course to 
any party interested and we shall be only too glad to have you use us as 
reference wherever you think proper as to the direct practical benefit 
which this course will accord a business house in promoting a healthy 
and steady increase in its business. 

Wishing you the best of success, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 


E. RAY SPEARE 
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THE FRONT PORCH 
Where We Talk Things Over 


A Weary William was walking along a dusty highway. He 
came to a brook. He sat down on the bank, looked longingly 
at the water and remarked: “That’s fine water, and plenty 
of it. Now I could have some mush, if I had some meal, and 
if I had a little milk.” 

If, if, II. That little word which is so narrow, but often an 
un-step-able gap between failure and success. 

And the If-ers are not confined to the Weary Williams who 
tramp the highways. This particular species of the genus 
homo is quite prevalent in the highways and byways of busi- 
ness—especially in the byways. 

“I would have succeeded in this, that or the other thing 
IF, etc., etc., etc.” 

A sentence, “I would have been successful if,” and ending 


Entered as second-class matter, Sept. 18th, 1905, at the Post Office at Chicago, III., 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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in a weary maze of excuses, is uttered by millions daily. 

“If” has four deadly foes. They are, Endurance, Ability, 
Reliability and Action. 

“Tf” can’t live long in the mental atmosphere of that Big 
Four. 

Endurance in mental labors is a product of intellect, sensi- 
bilities and will, expressed through a sound body. 

Ability is born of the intellectual powers. 

Reliability is born of the emotive or soul side of the men- 
tality. 

Action is a child of the will. 

Each of the “if-ers” has a mind with its three departments; 

each has a body. But they are like the valiant church member 
who said he was a Christian, but you wouldn’ t notice it on 
him much. 

What’s the use of having tools if you don’t use them? 

I am not going to scold, or even preach a preachment about 
this, but think it over, Mr. If-er, think it over. 

It might be a good plan for all of us to use the magnifying 
glass of honest introspection. Possibly some of us are “if-ers” 
and don’t know it. 

As real doers of things, many well-meaning mortals are 
much like the church member we mention. 


* * * * 


Togo, the little man who got action and smashed the Rus- 
sian fleet before the Big Bear fellows could throw their cig- 
arettes away, was asked to write an article about Success. He 
refused and sent back word that his feceipt is as follows: 


“GET QUICK AND SIMPLE ACTION.” 


Think that over, too. 

And while thinking it over “remember that there must be 
something back of quick and simple action. What is it? Do 
some thinking, now—don’t just think you think. 
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And while you are doing the thinking don’t forget the 
simple word “simple.” 

* * * * 

I know a man, yes, a man. I knew him first some seven 
years ago. He was then a Chicago employe of a New York 
concern with a moderate income, a wife and two babies. 

I learned as I came to know him and the work he was 
doing, that he was earning then several times the salary he 
was getting. 

He knew it, too, but I didn’t learn it from him. 

He had no time to kick or whine. He was too busy “deliv- 
ering the goods”—his particular goods, which were his serv- 
ices as an expert accountant. 

Last night I had the pleasure of entertaining him at my 
home, and there I learned that he is now the senior member 
of the firm and that his income has been $15,000 within the 
past seven months. 

He gave good measure, heaped up and running over. 

The senior member made a fortune and wanted to quit — 
he had more good sense than many Americans. 

The fellow who had been “delivering the goods” as an 
employe and delivering more than he had been paid for, 
stepped into the boss’ boots because the boss was anxious to 
see the business well preserved which he had labored so hard 
to establish. 


And there you are. 
xæ * * x 


I met a— what shall I call him, a man? No, just a male; 
that will do, just a male — I met a male and was trying to tell 
him a few things about the commercial value of endurance, 
ability, reliability, action, etc., and the possibility of cultivat- 
ing them, when he interrupted me to say: 

“That may be all right, but I am earning my salary now 
and I will be blessed if I will do any more”— only he didn’t 
say “blessed”, he employed its opposite, the corresponding 
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negative. | 

I looked at the fresh young fellow through the smoke 
cloud from the cigarette which he was puffing, and said: “You 
are right, young man.” 

“Do you really think so,” said he, with a look of trimuph 
in his soulless orbs. 

“Yes, my dear boy,” I answered, “you are damned all right. 
Your little river of progress is all dammed up; you will never 
get over that dam until you get over that idea.” 

And he will not. 

This happens frequently enough so that we are justified in 
calling it a law, namely, (to-wit, as the lawyer fellows say) if 
you give more in service than you are paid for and keep at it 
long enough, you will eventually receive more than you render 
in services, 

Don't forget the law — Nature's law of compensation — 
which brings to each in time its own. 

And if you are sulking in your tent because some other 
fellow is getting more than you are, you believing that you are 
entitled to as much as he, don’t sulk any more, please. Sulking 
don’t pay you nor the boss, nor anybody else. Go to the boss; 
be kind about it, analyze your case, be prepared to present its 
merits, don’t make it any other way than just as it is — you 
couldn’t any way, so don’t try. Don’t make a fool of yourself, 
but state it as it is. There is a right basis and right is right. 

Sometimes the boss is not paying all he would like to pay, 
but all he can. If he is an honesi, loyal boss (and you should 
not work for any other) he will remember those who helped 
him to get where he can pay more by doing more than they 
were paid for. 

Help the boss to rise; help him up the hill and over it. 

* * * x 


Since I last took my pen in hand to write you a few lines, I 
have spent two most delightful days near a man with an ideal. 
A big ideal at that — a very great ideal indeed. 
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As a little boy his mother was an orthodox Christian, but 
didn’t believe in forcing religious teachings upon her children. 

His governess was a Quakeress, whose religion was to fol- 
low the “light within”. 

His first tutor was a Universalist. 

His next tutor was a Hegelian transcendentalist. 

Another was a Spiritualist. 

Still another a Darwinian evolutionist. 

By the time the boy was twelve years of age he literally 
didn’t know where he was at. 

He asked himself, “Is there such a thing as truth — is any- 
thing real?” 

He went out into the woods one day, laid down under a 
tree, looked up through the limbs and leaves — which might 
or might not be real, according to which of his tutors were 
right — and begged for light on the question “Is there any 
reality, any truth,” and the light came. The answer was, 
“Yes, I — am — at — least — conscious. My consciousness is 
a reality, even though all else be false.” 

He resolved right there to study consciousness — mind — 
mental life — the machinery of consciousness, if you please. 

The dream of the boy that day pictured a psychological 
laboratory with which to test the processes of the human 
mind. It is to-day a reality — a laboratory which in apparatus 
and experimentation has cost over $1,000,000. 

Before he was thirteen years of age he had thought out a 
workable “Psycho Taxis”, which he considers his first great 
discovery. Briefly it is this: 

All knowledge begins with sensations through the physical 
senses. 

Two or more sensations make an image. 

Two or more images make a concept — which is expressed 
by a word. 

Two or more concepts make an idea — which is expressed 
by a combination of words in a sentence. 
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Two or more ideas make a thought of the first degree. 

Two or more thoughts of the first degree make a thought 
of the second degree. 

And there you have the tower of knowledge. 

The human mind is capable, through exercise, of attaining 
great power in acquiring sensations —in making images — in 
forming concepts — in combining concepts into ideas — in 
combining ideas into thoughts of first, second or even third 
degree; possibly higher than that, as growth takes us to 
higher powers of thought. | 

Through the discovery of relations of mental processes 
nigher than the concept man invents. 

His mental eye “sees things in their causes; all facts in 
their relation.” 

I will not undertake to furnish here a list of this man’s 
inventions which, if I mistake not, and if about one-half of 
what he believes to be true is true, are destined to work 
almost untold good for humanity. They are wonderful and 
then wonderful and then wonderfully wonderful. 

One example of his tremendous power of concentration, 
his grit and stick-to-it-iveness, will give you a slight concep- 
tion of the mental measure of the man. 

Several years since he undertook the task of finding out the 
actual known concepts of electricity. 

Every volume ever printed on the subject was analyzed,— 
every alleged concept tested (and he found many of the 
alleged). He now claims to have discovered all the known 
concepts (combinations of images resulting from sensations) 
pertaining to electricity. There are between five and six thou- 
sand. 

Thus he has made possible a genuine science of electricity. 

And I believe his claim is true. 

His further claim is that what he has done for the subject 
of electricity it is possible to do for each branch of human 
knowledge, thus making the practical teaching of many of the 
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sciences possible within a comparatively short period of time. 

Do not misunderstand me — it will take a long time, with 
able assistance, to accomplish through his methods, the test 
of alleged truth to determine what are the true concepts in 
any branch of knowledge. But once determined and the wheat 
thus separated from the chaff, it will then be possible for all 
of us who don’t know very much and can’t hope to in the pres- 
ent order of things, to grasp all the knowable truths upon any 
branch of science. | 

He wants to make the proceeds of the promotion of his 
wonderful inventions establish an institute of science which 
will do this. It would not surprise me if he did it, and may 
God be with him — may greed for gain step aside and let him 
do it. Greed for gain on the part of others, I mean — he hasn’t 
any. He is a practical man and wants enough to live nicely; 
enough to insure his family against need — enough to give 
them the comforts of life. But he hasn’t even the slightest 
trace of “moneymania” as far as I can see. 

His name is Elmer Gates and his psychological laboratory 
is at Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 

If you are a millionaire and want to do a worthy man a 
lot of good, you can in turn render humanity a tremendous 
service, write him and go down and see him, 

And, by the way, he told me that in the deepest of his phy- 
chological experiments he has found conditions which have 
made him say in reverent awe, Oh God! thou art here.” 

His nature is intensely, though scientifically, religious. 

Better think that over, too. 

* * * * 

There is a moral for us business men in the life and labors 
of such a man as Elmer Gates. The power of concentration 
is shown from the beginning. By sticking to one subject day 
and night, year in, year out, he has mastered scientific truths 
that stretch over a wide field. He has seen and utilized count- 
less opportunities for throwing light on other sciences. 
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The very same thing may be done in enterprise. Push one 
thing for all it is worth, and it will be sure to develop fresh 
opportunities. It is the intensity of our work in any direc- 
tion and not the mere matter of it that leads to great and pre- 
cious results. 

Business is a great thing — but business that commands all 
the best faculties of mind and soul is an occupation fit for the 
highest among men. Hence it is sound wisdom to be in love 
with your enterprise whatever it may be. Not only will you 
succeed better, but feel happy as you go along. 


Not a truth has to art or to science been given, 
But brows have ached for it, and souls toil'd and striven. 
—Owen Meredith. 


* x * * 


Great men were all great workers in their times. 
Steadfast in purpose. to their calling true: 
Keeping with single eye the end in view: 

Giving their youthful days and manhood's prime 
To ceaseless toil: matin and midnight chime 
Often upon their willing labors grew. 

In suffering schooled, their souls endurance knew, 


And over difficulties rose sublime. 
— Thomas Carlyle. 


* * x * 


Young men must work. Persistent. concentrated work is 


the price of genuine success. 
—Russell Conwell. 
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BE GLAD 


O. heart of mine, we shouldn't 
Worry so. 

What we've missed of calm we couldn't 
Have. you know! 

What we've met of stormy pain 

And of sorrow’'s driving rain, 

We can better meet again 
If it blow. 


For we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad: 
So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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AD HOMINEM 


We may well admit the fact that some of our friends are a 
trifle anxious about us. They think we are straying far from 
the orthodox paths of science. A few of them seem to doubt 
if it were safe to let us loose in this field of business philoso- 
phy. They are scared that we do not stick close enough to 
primary causes — as well-regulated philosophers are supposed 
to do—and that we say much more to men and about men 
than we do about great principles. Hence they fear that we 
have lost our grip on economic laws and thus are falling away 
from the charter of the business world. 

Bless their dear hearts we are safe enough. This is just 
where we show that we are “right in it.“ Instead of being 
mistaken, or false to the canons of science, we are merely 
planted at the right viewpoint. None will dispute the fact that 
business was made for man, and by man —not man for busi- 
ness. The whole of what we call the business realm is simply 
a domain that man has set apart and in which he employs his 
powers for growth and, self-development—of course in 
harmony with the general good. Business is not the supreme 
end of his being, but only one of its various means. In the 
infancy of the race there was no such thing as business, nor 
is there any now among primitive peoples. The first steps that 
look like business are steps toward civilization through hu- 
man intercourse — and hence they are steps in the personal 
development of man in body, mind and spirit. Whatever prob- 
lems there are in this domain, it is therefore right and proper 
that the man be first in our thought. How man is affected for 
good or ill, and what the individual man should do or not 
do, are really the vital points for our study. 

It is the same with regard to principle. No principle or 
theory is bigger than the man that holds it. Its existence as 
a principle or theory rests, for him, on his acceptance of it. 
All principles must be viewed as they operate among men and 
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for man’s welfare. They do not boss him. He is the master 
of theories and principles. Hence again we are right to give 
man our first thought and let theories and principles take care 
of themselves. There is not a single law, theory or principle 
in the business world but springs from the wants, longings, or 
convenience of men. Just as reason tells us that history is 
only a mosaic of biographies, so it affirms that business stands 
for the men whose activities it names. This will fully explain 
why we dwell so much in these pages on the character and 
personality of men rather than on abstruse and impersonal 
problems. In the long run all philosophy centers in the man. 

Of course this view may not suit everybody. A friend has 
just written us, for instance, to ask why we have not discussed 
“the value of salesmanship from the standpoint of social 
economy?” The confession we have just made will be our sole 
reply. We have been so busy writing for men, ad hominem, 
that we have not had time to spare for speculative journeys. 
And our friend further remarks: “There seems to be an opin- 
ion prevalent that if the salesmen were engaged in producing, 
the wealth of the world would grow faster and we would all 
be better off; and I would like to know what those who have 
thought much about this subject have to say. Perhaps yon 
have already written on it?” 

No, we really have not. We have not seen a crying need 
for the effort. Like most fanciful theories this one seems to 
collapse by its own ponderosity. It goes too far and claims 
too much. In the first place it is the order of business life, 
as established by men, that there shall be salespeople. That 
suffices to settle the matter, but, if it did not, a little thinking 
would nail it down in another fashion. Let us go back to the 
plane of production. The farmer, or shepherd, or hunter, 
must have been a salesman himself in the beginning —when- 
ever he produced more than his actual needs. Each had to sell 
the surplus resulting from his tillage, or sheep tending, or 
hunting, as the case might be. When production claimed all 
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his time, as it surely came to do, then he had to delegate some 
member of his family to attend to this selling. Perhaps one 
of the “boys”— as happens to this day. 

Now, there you have a calling created from necessity, and 
one that by its activities only makes production work all the 
harder. The more population increased the more producers 
there were and the more the need for salesmen to help off the 
surplus. Thus the two callings became interdependent for all 
time. If the salespeople were now to turn producers, the vol- 
ume of production would of course be multiplied and with 
nobody to find consumers it would necessarily go to waste. 
But that could only bring chaos or else the producers must 
again send out from their ranks the workers that would again 
become salespeople. Taking matters as we find them and 
viewing the men concerned rather than the abstract contin- 
gencies is about the best use we can see for our philosophy. 
As old Herbert puts it: Man is our world.” f 

—P. J. Mahon. 


No way has been found for making heroism easy, even for 
the scholar. Labor, iron labor, is for him. The world was 
created as an audience for him; the atoms of which it is made are 
opportunities. 


--Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


* * * * 


Time past is gone, thou canst not it recall; 
Time is, thou hast, improve that portion small; 
Time future is not and may never be, 
Time present is the only time for thee. 


Horace Mann. 
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TRUST 


He gave me life when none but He would miss, 
Would know of an existence unfulfilled. 
He gave me place on earth and promised bliss 
When life was run and all its throbbings stilled— 
He trusted me! 


He gave me royal gifts—a heart and mind; 
He led my reason to its throne, 
And though I knew His law was sweet and kind, 
I turned me from his will and wrought my own— 
He trusted still! 


He gave me blessings rare His precious grace; 
He watched me through the night, 
And took my heedless love — nor turned his face, 
He added grace that I might see aright 
And trusted still! 


He scattered love and brightness on my way; 
He stood and ever waited for my call; 
He sweetly whispered when I knelt to pray: 
He begged for little, while He gave me all— 
And trusted still! 


And now, I soon shall face my setting sun; 
is love is round me, o’er me, on before; 
And shall I falter ere the day is done, 
And wound His goodness by my doubting sore? 
He trusts me still! 


Dear Lord! Sweet Savior! take my feeble hand 
And lead me on; my faith shall never cease; 
My trust is Thine, my life at Thy command: 
I lean on Thee, my sweet, my only Peace— 


Till Trust is Rest. 


Noi k. Thisdainty poem has been handed to us by Mr. James Wood Pogue, who had 
received it from his mother. In his own classic style Brother Pogue entitles it God's 
Square Deal. [Ep 
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FRUITS OF ENTHUSIASM 


Let us note some of the fruits of enthusiasm. We have 
planted the seed and watched the crop grow, so we may now 
turn to the harvest. Success in the business field is largely 
measured by the size of the harvest — the profits for the year. 

Find and measure the degree of enthusiasm developed 
throughout a great company and, other things being equal, 
you measure the profits of that corporation. Point to any 
successful undertaking in the business world, and you will 
find the element of enthusiasm well defined. Look into any 
unsuccessful business and invariably enthusiasm is ill-defined. 
The lack of it is proving the undoing of the concern. 

When the head of a great business house — now in our 
mind’s eye — has glanced over its annual statement and finds 
all records for annual profit broken, he well knows how enthu- 
siasm throughout his force of employes has contributed to 
that result. He knows that extra efforts have been put forth 
by the men in the factory — those at the bench, in the foundry, 
in the assembling room and in the shipping room. He well 
knows what has been contributed to this splendid business by 
his office staff — the men who enter the orders — the men who 
carry on the correspondence — the office boy who licks the 
stamps and mails the letters. 

And then he knows full well the greatest credit is due 
the men out on the firing line —the men who bear the brunt 
of the battle. The president was once a salesman himself. 
He knows what it means to go after business. He knows what 
it is to get business. He knows how his boys are going after 
business, and he knows how they have worked together like a 
great machine until they have made his selling force the envy 
of all his competitors. 

As he goes over the report in detail and notices how his 
business is growing and how successful the invasions of new 
territory have been, he realizes afresh how much he owes to 
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the enthusiastic support and co-operation of his army of men 
and women. He gives full credit to that quickening of spirit 
which marks his great organization and which could have 
been born in only one place — the hearts of his people. 

He muses on the events of the last ten years. True, he 
has the best product of its kind in the market; but enthusiasm 
carried his workmen through discouragements and defeats to 
success and victory — the perfected article. During the course 
of its preparation failures were many, but that saving quality, 
enthusiasm, caused every man to put forth an extra effort to 
reconquer success. 

So with the marketing of his article. As he built up his 
great organization he set about to create a demand for his 
wares. In the face of unexpected and almost insuperable 
obstacles the buying public was educated to the point where 
his product was regarded as a necessity. The enthusiasm of 
the selling organization swept away all objections. 

When a wave of depression fell upon the country his 
selling organization generated a little more enthusiasm and 
went forward on its way, showing an increased business 
despite all unfavorable conditions. Competitors were forced 
to slow up, but his company simply turned on a little more 
ginger and went ahead. Foreign fields were opened up and 
difficulties never before met were overcome with ease. False 
reports of defects in his product were started by rivals, but his 
salesmen enthusiastically rallied to his support and fairly 
rolled up business in answer to such unfair competition. 

“Yes, enthusiasm has done all this, and a whole lot more,” 
the president adds aloud. 

Intense satisfaction comes to him in the thought that his 
employes in the factory and in the office receive better wages 
than those employed by his competitors. Intense gratification 
is his in the thought that the selling force is better paid than 
the selling force of any other concern in the country. 

. The grey-haired chief turns to the window and begins to 
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plan for the future. Of success he has no doubt, for he is 
backed by the best organization in the industrial world. With 
its high degree of enthusiasm nothing is impossible. The only 
question in his mind is a direction in which he wants to turn 
the great machine. 

Confidence in his organization gives him strength to over- 
come all. He realizes fully that his own death would in no 
way affect the future success of the great concern. Another 
would step in his place under his system of team play and 
the same quality of enthusiasm would be generated as in the 
past. 

Let us for a moment look at the fruits of enthusiasm en- 
joyed by the employes of this house. They are a part of one of 
the most successful organizations in the country. They know 
their house is doing a better business than any of their com- 
petitors. There is strength for them in that thought alone. 
They know that every man in the organization is enthusiastic- | 
ally devoting | his best efforts to the business. They know that 
the same spirit which actuates the head of the great corpora- 
tion, equally moves the office boy or the factory apprentice. 

The employe feels success in the air. He knows what the 
future has in store. He realizes his advantage in being a part 
of a successful concern. He is proud of the organization. 
He is proud of the product this great company puts on the 
market. His heart is in his work. He is devoted to the house. 
He knows the greater the success of the company the greater 
his individual success. He realizes and is happy in the thought 
that he contributes to its success. 

A personal interest in the work spurs him forward. He 
feels he is almost a partner in the business.. The relation of 
employers and “help” has given way to the ideal of fellow- 
workers as between the employes and the president and the 
board of directors. 

Both the president and the employes watch the business 
grow and feel and know that they and their associates are all 
a part of what they have built up. Their hearts are right — 
their heads are right — their business is right, and therefore, 
the world iooks right, and is right. 

And these are a few of the fruits of enthusiasm. 

—Montgomery Hallowell. 
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WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place, or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray; 
"This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done, in the right way." 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play, and love, and rest, 


Because l know for me my life is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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IDEALS OF GROWTH AND SUCCESS 


No. II. ELIHU BURRITT—A Diligent Man 


We are all apt to think we have a very “soft snap” when 
we first step out on the campus of life. Our hearts are fully as 
stout as our aims are lofty. No man may set a limit to what 
‘we shall do or gain or become. Nothing daunts us and noth- 
ing seems too great or good for us to achieve. Yet the day 
comes for most of us when we feel that we do not reach up to 
our ideals, We may not lose sight of the goal, but neither do 
‘we make much “headway” in the race. The mountain peaks 
are still shining out on the horizon, while we are but painfully 
scrambling through the foothills. We have been aiming at 
the stars, but our arrows only hit the treetops. We wanted to 
be heroes, yet we are no more than mediocrities—perhaps bare 
nonentities. 

All this is very sad and may push us to the brink of a 
fatal reaction. We feel as if we had been making a huge mis- 
take. We get thinking that, after all, men are really “born to” 
the parts they play in life. By degrees we lose faith in our 
own latent powers and in the value of self-help or self-culture. 
In short, we are unmanned, and in the flurry of the mental 
storm we cast our ideals overboard. By and by we cease to 
think of them entirely. Alas, we may even clutch at others 
of a meaner type! Fortunate are we, then, if we do not sink 
instead of rising in the scale of life and character. Low ideals 
must inevitably drag us down, down. 

Ho, there, friends! Ho, neighbors! Ho, brothers, all! 
A vessel is drifting on the rocks—a man is in deadly peril— 
what's to be done? 

The answer is plain enough. The means of rescue lie 
chiefly within. The man must assert his own manhood—his 
soul-powers—and face right about from the dangerous course. 
Being lords of our own imaginings, we are in that sense 
Stronger than our ideals. We must master them. We must 
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examine them and make sure of them. And, first of all, let us 
inquire if we have started out with a right one. Is our choice 
well made? Is our ideal worthy to be looked up to as a 
model? 

This is a vital question. When the heart is young and 
fresh we are prone to admire many things that would not 
bear the test of riper judgment. We are dazzled by mere 
externals and give no serious thought to the substance be- 
neath. We mistake the glitter for the genuine gold. And 
this, of all places, is liable to happen in the choosing of an 
ideal. For instance, about a century ago, the name of the 
great Napoleon was like a spell upon the world. His genius 
and success as a commander had staggered the nations. The 
splendor of his victories was on every tongue and his bearing 
was made familiar by countless portraits. The people of many 
lands viewed him as a hero and to all aspiring youth he was 
the adamantine type of what they deemed will-power. But 
time has smashed this idol and shown it to be of rather in- 
ferior clay. It is the verdict of later scrutiny that Napoleon 
was but a selfish and unprincipled autocrat. He was as lack- 
ing in refinement and true nobility as he was in principle. 

Another proud figure of those days was Lord Byron. By 
myriads this poet was looked on as the fount of pure and ele- 
vated sentiment. The exquisite charm of his verse was a 
snare to common sense. His moods and forms of expression, 
even his attire, were slavishly copied by thousands. In some 
quarters the craze has not yet died out. The Byronic outlook 
on life has still a fascination for many minds. But the sad 
truth is, that in spite of his rare gifts Byron was a vulgar and 
heartless libertine. He was anything but a credit to his caste 
or to literature. Not all the lordships on earth could make 
him a personage to be admired, much less to be imitated. 

It is apparent that such showy ideals are not safe. The 
mere glamour of conquest or the thrill of stately verse does 
not imply or inspire true manliness. We have heard of some 
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“Young Napoleons” who were badly whipped in their first 
campaign. There have been also “Napoleons of Finance” 
that were driven to bite the dust in Wall street. As regards 
our would-be Byrons, it is agreed on all hands that they are 
pests of the social world. An ideal of genuine worth in brain 
and heart, even if his raiment be the merest homespun, is 
better fitted to guide us than all the shining celebrities in 
history. We must choose our ideals with at least as much 
care as we do our living friends. 

Even when this choice has been prudently made—or re- 
made, as the case may be—it also behooves us not to aim at 
or expect too much. We should remember the fate of the 
dog, as chronicled by old Esop, that lost its bone in the creek 
by trying to grab its mirrored image. If our ideal seems to 
reflect a whole galaxy of virtues, the less may we dare to hope 
that we can win them all at once. It is best to look over the 
array and fix our longings on one that we badly need and 
which is very practicable. On a close study we may find that 
most of the others have really sprung from it. A virtue pro- 
duces virtues just as money makes money. What are called 
the homely or old-fashioned virtues are exceedingly fruitful, 
as well as of immense working value. Almost any one of 
them you can name is as precious as a king’s ransom for 
growth and success. See what a man Lincoln was, through 
the simple force of earnestness. There are many other powers 
and qualities of the same class. Let us see what worth there 
may be in the commonplace virtue of diligence—a possession 
that seems almost too rustic to be named in smart society. 
But for that very reason it may help us best to climb. It 
was Solomon himself who declared that “the hand of the 
diligent” shall “bear rule” and that it “maketh rich”—two 
great motives in business life. And it was Solomon also who 
gave us this radiant suggestion: “Seest thou a man diligent 
A his business; he shall stand before kings.“ 

x * * x 
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The ideal we here invoke may in other ways talk wisdom 
to men in the business world. It is a common thing with 
those who lose their grip on aims or standards, to try and 
shift the blame away from themselves. They are sure to abuse 
fate for not giving them a “square deal.“ They claim that 
the other fellow” holds the trumps while they are loaded with 
all the handicaps. At any moment they will draw compari- 
sons between the grand destinies of their ideal and their own 
hapless and thwarted lives. They will tell you that times have 
changed—that chances are now fewer—that rivalry is now 
keener—that they have absolutely no friends, capital or pull,“ 
and hence—why, of course—their measure of growth and suc- 
cess is very much less than what it would be. In this dis- 
gruntled fashion they try to escape the reproach that they 
have not “made good.” 

But the ideal we call on the stage will shame all such grum- 
blers. He did not live in better, but in poorer times. His 
was not a life of leisure, but of ceaseless toil. He was poor, 
friendless and almost unschooled—so far as teachers and 
class-rooms went—yet he grew to be one of the most gifted 
and eminent Americans—as also loved, honored and success- 
ful—of all those whose fame has passed beyond our shores. 
In fact, it has been said of his career, by a famous British 
author: “It is the realization of all that Franklin and Wash- 
ington dreamed of, and aut of which true national greatness 
will grow.” Such a record must prove both a lesson and a 
stimulus to many others. 

x *« „ * 

The start of it is very humble. We go back to a point of 
time about eighty years ago, in what was then the small vil- 
lage of New Britain, Connecticut. A comely boy of sixteen, 
by name Elihu Burritt, begins his term as apprentice at “the 
village smithy.” His father, who had lately died, was only 
a poor shoemaker with a large family, and hence this youngest 
son obtained but a scant share of schooling. For all that, 
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through his mother’s influence, he has acquired a taste for 
books and is very fond of reading. We get glimpses of him 
during his apprenticeship scurrying to take out books from 
the parish library and eagerly devouring them in all his spare 
moments. 

His literary hunger grows by what it feeds on. He makes 
many diligent excursions into the realms of history and 
science. Toward the close of his apprenticeship he has some- 
how taken to figures. He is in the habit of working out 
problems of mental arithmetic, which he frames and solves 
to himself while toiling at the forge bellows. These exam- 
ples were quaint in form, but very useful as training. One 
was, for instance: How many barley-corns, at three to the 
inch, will it take to go around the earth at the equator? All 
these figures he had to carry in his head while heating and 
hammering a piece of iron. From this he was wont to go 
on to higher and stiffer problems; as, for example: How 
many yards of cloth, three feet in width, cut into strips an 
inch wide, and allowing half an inch at each end for the lap, 
would it take to reach from the center of the sun to the 
center of the earth, and how much would it all cost at a 
shilling a yard, He would not permit himself to make a 
single figure with chalk or charcoal in working out this prob- 
lem, and he would carry home to his brother—at this time 
running a school in the village—all the operations in his 
head, and give them off to him and his assistant, who took 
them down on their slates, and tested and proved each sep- 
arate result, always to find the answers correct and complete. 

«„ „ „ „* 

Thus far we may admit that this is no more than an ordi- 
nary well- meaning boy. Elihu has a keen and active mind 
and he takes a youthful delight in testing its powers. That's 
about all. It is the joy of intellect, rather than its applica- 
tion. But it saves him from vulgar pastimes or low compan- 
ionships. No doubt in his clean young heart he despises both 
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one and the other. There are many such good boys, of more 
or less studious bent, learning some kind of business in every 
neighborhood. They use up their time in a harmless sort of 
way, but without any clear or worthy end in view. They 
consume it rather than employ it. The truth of the matter 
is, they have not yet learned its priceless value—alas, for 
those many hours that are squandered by unthinking youth! 
On the other hand, there are working boys who “fool away” 
this precious time in the most reckless fashion. They seldom 
make any real use of it at all. When they have an hour to 
spare they play “catch” or shake dice or waste it in some 
other silly diversion, rather than devote it to a helpful book 
or art. Yet this is of all others the “golden time” of life, 
and the future of the man largely depends on its wise disposal. 
A year of effort at this age, when the mind is quick, plastic 
and absorbent, is worth five at any later period of life. Hap- 
pily the youth we have here in view will soon learn and profit 
by this vital truth. He is on the verge of a great discovery 
as to the forces that sleep within. We are all reservoirs 
of power if we would only see it—only wake up to it and then 
wake it up. 

About this time Elihu’s brother advised him to fit himself 
for the business of surveying, by a regular study of math- 
ematics, Latin and French. In cheery compliance he faced 
this program at once and without any outside help. The word 
study had now a new meaning for him and he gave to his 
triple task every shred and scrap of time he could spare from 
the anvil. The result was a stage of progress beyond his 
brightest dreams. He grappled with and conquered the higher 
mathematics as if by assault. In a short time he was reading 
his Virgil and was thoroughly at home in French literature. 
Oh, the joy of these new and exalted attainments! What a 
glorious prize to win for some quarter-hours and half-hours 
that were elsewise thrown away! How jubilant the young 
man felt to have mastered two other languages besides his 
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own—one which is the vehicle of the world’s learning and 
the other which is the speech of the world’s best society. 
He might now have seen the force of what is said by an old 
philosopher, that “for all the languages that a man knoweth, 
he is so many times the more a man.” He is welcomed, as 
it were, into a new branch of the human family—and here is 
a poor blacksmith’s apprentice “at home” with Cicero and 
Caesar, and with Racine, Moliere and the wise Fenelon! 
Well might he exult in the possibilities of self-culture. Well 
might he rejoice to have learned what a treasure is time, 
when used in a diligent spirit. 
ko „ X x 

. His apprenticeship being now over, Elihu was a full-fledged 
blacksmith and could earn the standard wages of one-dollar- 
fifty a day. But this new freedom and income did not 
quench his awakened thirst for knowledge. His first move 
as a journeyman was to cast off the leather apron and take 
a half-year’s term at his brother’s school. Then he went 
back to the forge with a purpose to make up for lost time. 
This he could only do by taking on him the work of two 
men, which kept him toiling at the anvil for fourteen hours 
a day. Even under this great strain—hear it, ye “over- 
worked” kickers and “can’t-find-timers” — he still managed to 
keep up his French and Latin authors morning and evening 
and also began the study of Spanish and Greek. The Greek 
grammar being smallest, he carried it in the crown of his hat 
and made it his constant companion at the forge fire. He 
often got the better of a tough Greek verb while heating up his 
irons to the proper working fusion. 

Thus he went on for some time until he made up his mind 
to change to New Haven, fancying that in the shadow of 
historic Yale he would have better encouragement to push 
his Greek studies. At the same time he resolved to carry on 
the study without seeking any help from college or teachers. 
On his very first morning in New Haven he sat down to 
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read the Iliad without note or comment, having only a Greek 
lexicon with Latin definitions. As yet he had not read any of 
the great classic and he thought if he could make out just 
two lines in a whole day’s study he would be very well pleased. 
By the middle of the afternoon he won a victory which made 
his heart thrill and gave him a self-reliance which he felt to 
the end of his life. Instead of merely two, he translated the 
first fifteen lines of the poem, and even got off “by heart” 
the original Greek. Then he walked out under the elms of the 
learned city and rejoiced as one who needed not its colleges 
or professors. Then he planned to divide the hours of each 
day between Greek and other languages, taking up in order 
the Spanish, Italian, German and Hebrew, but giving to the 
immortal Homer half of all his time. Just take this peep at 
his labors in a New Haven boarding house as he tells the 
story himself: 

“As soon as the man who attended the fires had made one 
in the sitting room, which was about half-past four in the 
morning, I arose and studied German till breakfast, which 
was served at half-past seven. When the boarders were gone 
to their places of business, I sat down to Homer’s Iliad, with- 
out a comment to assist me, and with a Greek and Latin 
lexicon. A few minutes before they came in to their dinners, 
I put away all my Greek and Latin, and began reading Italian, 
which was less calculated to attract the notice of the noisy 
men who at that hour thronged the room. After dinner I 
took a short walk, and then again sat down to Homer’s Iliad 
with the determination to master it without a master. The 
proudest moment of my life was when I first possessed my- 
self of the full meaning of the first fifteen lines of that noble 
work. I took a triumphal walk in celebration of that exploit. 
In the evening I read in the Spanish language until bedtime. 
I followed this course for two or three months, at the end 
of which time I read about the whole of the Iliad in Greek, 
and made considerable progress in French, Italian, German 
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and Spanish.” 
* * * * 

Truly, this was diligence. After a winter thus passed the 
young blacksmith found it needful to return to New Britain 
and to his labors in the forge. As he states it himself, he 
had again “to make up for lost time.” But the fame of his 
growing scholarship had spread about the countryside and he 
was offered charge of a school in a near-by town. This post 
he took and held for a year, when he was driven by poor 
health to seek a more active calling. Then he spent a profit-. 
able year as salesman “on the road” for a local factory; but. 
as one biographer states it, “his heart and soul were still in. 
his learned books, and to these he again very wisely devoted. 
his attention.” 

A longing now seized him for the study of Oriental. 
tongues, but books in this field were utterly beyond his reach. 
Hence he resolved to make a voyage to Europe by working 
his way on the Atlantic as a common sailor. The nearest. 
port to his home was that of Boston, one hundred and twenty 
miles away, and to Boston he accordingly set out on foot. 
All his worldly wealth went with him. His change of linen 
was tied up in a handkerchief. In his pockets were three 
dollars and an old silver watch, the latter being no use to 
him, as it did not go and he could not afford to have it mended. 
His mother supplied him with gingerbread and other cookies. 
for his journey, not dreaming what the true object of this. 
journey was, for he told it neither to her nor any of their 
friends. 

He was footsore and weary after the long tramp when he 
arrived in Boston, but the greater misery was to find that no 
vessel was sailing from that port for Europe. It revived 
him somewhat to learn that an antiquarian library existed 
in the town of Worcester, forty miles away in the same state. 
To that point he now bent his steps, with a view to find work 
at his trade and thus be near the oriental books. At the 
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same time, we are told that “a feeling of unwonted depression 
lay heavily on his mind; he was exhausted by bodily fatigue, 
lame, and reduced in finances to one dollar and the old watch.” 
Thus he limped his way along the streets of the city, feeling 
himself poor and weak and mean in comparison with the 
very walls of the houses, which looked to him, as he after- 
wards said, “like the walls of the New Jerusalem.” When 
he reached Boston bridge, on the road to Worcester, he was 
overtaken by a wagon which a boy was driving. Hailing him, 
he found that the boy was going to Worcester and was willing 
to give him a ride in the wagon. This was a great godsend 
to his weary frame, for the forty miles seemed a terrible dis- 
tance. At the end of the journey he was troubled as to how 
he could recompense the boy for his service. The dollar 
he could not part with, for it was all his wealth, and so he 
offered him the old watch, telling of its present useless state, 
but that as he could afford to have it mended it might be 
worth even more than the ride. The boy accepted the watch, 
and we may state as an interesting fact that long afterwards 
he returned it when a prosperous student at Harvard. 
«„ „ * „* 

In Worcester Elihu found work as a journeyman at twelve 
dollars a month with his board. But again he was sadly dis- 
appointed to find that the old library could be of little use to 
him. Its doors were only opened during certain hours of 
the day and these were the very hours he needed to work at 
the anvil. He was obliged to go on with his Hebrew studies 
as best he could without any help. Every moment he could 
save out of the twenty-four hours was eagerly given to them. 
It is told that at this time he rose early in the winter morn- 
ings and while the mistress of the house was getting break- 
fast by lamplight, he would stand by the mantel-piece with his 
Hebrew Bible on the shelf and his lexicon in his hand, thus 
studying while he ate. The same method was pursued at 
the other meals, mental and bodily food being taken in to- 
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gether. As one result of this toil he began to suffer much 
from headaches, for which his only specific was two or three 
hours of hard forging with a little less study. We get an 
inkling of his tremendous labors by a page from his diary, 
telling of merely one week’s work: 

Monday—Headache; forty pages of “Cuvier’s Theory of 
the Earth;” sixty-four pages French; eleven hours’ forging. 

Tuesday—Sixty-five lines of Hebrew; thirty pages of 
French; ten pages “Cuvier’s Theory;” eight lines Syriac; ten 
ditto Danish; ten ditto Bohemian; nine ditto Polish; fifteen 
names of stars; ten hours’ forging. 

. Wednesday—Twenty-five lines Hebrew; fifty pages astron- 
omy; seven hours’ forging. 

Thursday—Twenty-five lines Hebrew; eight Syriac; eleven 
hours’ forging. 

Friday—Ailing; twelve hours’ forging. 

Saturday—Ailing; fifty pages Natural History; ten hours’ 
forging. 

Sunday—Lessons for Bible class. 

Elsewhere must be sought in detail the life of this marvel- 
ous student. Not very long after the time of this diary jotting, 
he was known to be master of some fifty languages and dia- 
lects, among the number being such little-known tongues as 
Bohemian, Slavonic, Turkish, Persian and Ethiopic. In the 
like way he nourished his mind with the marrow of various 
useful sciences. The renown of these studies, as might be 
supposed, soon made “The Learned Blacksmith” known in 
many lands. High places and distinctions were freely offered 
him, but he thought far more of his honest independence as 
an American craftsman, and for years kept working in the 
`- forge while still pursuing his phenomenal studies. At length 
he became a writer, a lecturer, an editor, and thus found a 
free channel for the overflow of his tremendous mental activ- 
ities. Very few schoolboys but have read his thrilling sketch 
of “The Natural Bridge of Virginia,” which is one of the 
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many papers in his book “Sparks from the Anvil.” Indeed, 
we might call it a shame if any American, boy or man, should 
fail to inform himself on Mr. Burritt’s literary work and the 
facts of his toilsome and brilliant career. 

* * X „* 

But the chief point for us here, in this excursion of busi- 
ness philosophy, is to fathom as best we may the secret of 
his great faculty for acquiring knowledge. It is plain that 
the like power, if used or applied in the field of commerce, 
‘would carry its owner to victories as yet undreamed. It is 
‘plain that in any field, any calling, any condition, it would 
stand for growth and success to the limit of righteous ambi- 
tion. With this one power at command, almost any living 
‘man should reach up to his ideals. 

Can we tell this secret? 

Of course we can. It is visible enough. It is already told. 
Let the idlers and the sluggards hide their heads for shame 
of it! Let the “curled darlings” of the universities take a 
reproof by it! Let the poor, and timid, and backward, and 
-despondent, grasp it as a truth that may be cherished in 
their hearts and will bear them over every obstacle to the 
richest founts of knowledge. In a word, this whole secret 
dwells in the simple, homely, “old-fashioned” quality we call 
Diligence. 

Diligence it is and nothing more. Nothing greater or 
higher. No rare or exceptional gift, talent or genius—only 
diligence. The glowing truth that shines from Elihu Burritt’s 
success is that he took care of the “little things,” the odd 
moments,” the “spare hours,” and turned them to golden ac- 
count, instead of frittering them away in dreams or idleness. 
If you doubt it for one moment just hear what he himself has 
to say on the subject: 

“All that I have ever accomplished,” spoke Elihu Burritt, 
“or expect or hope to accomplish, has been and will be by 
that plodding, patient, persevering process of accretion which 
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builds the ant-heap, particle by particle, thought by thought, 
fact by fact. And if ever I was actuated by ambition, its 
highest and warmest aspiration reached no farther than the 
hope to set before the young men of my country an example 
in employing those invaluable fragments of time called ‘odd 
moments.’ And, sir, I should esteem it an honor of costlier 
water than the tiara encircling a monarch’s brow, if my future 
activity and attainments should encourage American working 
men to be proud and jealous of the credentials which God 
has given them to every eminence and immunity in the empire 
of mind. These are the views and sentiments with which I 
have sat down night by night for years, with blistered hands 
and brightening hope, to studies which I hoped might be 
serviceable to that class of the community to which I am 
proud to belong. This is my ambition. This is the goal of 
my aspirations.” N 

Just mark the process, kindly reader, and see how prac- 
tical it is in your own case—first, diligence that is greedy of 
time and soon becomes a habit —diligence that gathers force 
and grows by concentration—diligence that is proud of its 
gains and covets other good qualities —diligence that becomes 
contagious, wise and loving, being ever in faithful harmony 
with the will of God and His designs for the welfare and 


happiness of our race. 
. J. Mahon. 


And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set. 
Until occasion tells him what to do. . 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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APPROBATION 


Let not thy soul be troubled that they say: 

“He might have done this thing, or that, a bet- 
ter way;” 

Mayhap thy way is best, how can they know, 
or see i 

With thine own eyes, what seemeth best to 
thee? 

Check the quick tear that steals into thine eye 

Because one rudely speaks; keep back the 
sigh 

Nor pale thee so. 


For they will call it weakness who stand by; 
Though well I know 

It tells no weakness on thy earnest part 

Nor loss of manhood. Tis only that thou art 

Too eager for approval: and that what thou do 

Should please all others as it pleaseth you. 

No more than this thou asketh of just praise, 

So willing thou to do thy best always. 

But thou must quaff all dregs of bitterness 

Before thy soul can know supreme Success. 
—Dora Freaney. 
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SOUL SIDE OF BUSINESS 


We see and hear a great deal of the human side of busi- 
ness. It forms so prominent a part of every-day life as to 
swallow up, so to speak, our energy, effort and interest. It 
carries the active world headlong with its allurements and 
illusions. 

For we must all admit, when we take a serious view of the 
situation, that the “allurements” and “illusions” are plainly 
apparent. So much so that we are prompted to pause and 
deliberate as to what the effect may be upon our acts and 
characters at times when we are too hurried to sense the sit- 
uation correctly. The race for business success is a wild one 
and is beset with many pitfalls. Competition and the rapid 
pace of progress often demand immediate action. The world 
is on the move. The opportunity of the hour must be met 
or it will pass beyond recall. 

In the evolution of a fruitful commercial enterprise where 
promotions are ever in evidence and ambitious applicants 
are plentiful, temptations are rife on every side. So true is 
this fact that the man who advances rapidly toward the mil- 
lion mark is looked upon questioningly. The query is, not 
what splendid ability, but what clever stroke of action en- 
abled him to do it. Perhaps his neighbor who works in 
elbow reach of him possesses even more ability and works 
more conscientiously than he has ever done, yet the neighbor 
has had no sudden bound toward financial independence. 

Which of the two is realizing true success? Which is the 
more nearly working out his true destiny? 

Happily, when the soul side of business comes into view 
the attention is drawn from the circumference of activity to 
the center of action—from the world of effect to the world 
of cause. We behold the spiritual forces silently and steadily 
at work, alike the prompter of effort and the strength for its 
accomplishment,—the real source of “stamina” in all. And 
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in just the ratio that spiritual strength is coupled with material 
effort, as a positive essential in the attainment of high pur- 
pose, can the individual expect to receive his measure of re- 
ward. 

Man is to an extent his own maker, for growth and devel- 
opment are possibilities contemplated in his original design. 
It rests with him to /Jearn how to realize his aspirations. 

It is a fact which cannot be gainsaid that the permanency 
and degree of the success of the man is commensurate with 
the soul strength he has at his command,—soul resourceful- 
ness, 

We have an illustration of this truth in the lines of Mrs. 
Browning: “It takes a soul to move a body. It takes a 
high-souled man to move the masses.” Thus the responsi- 
bility of individual effort is brought home. The man who 
would move the masses—the man who would have and hold 
a spotless reputation in business as well as in social life—the 
man who would merit the respect and emulation of the public, 
must be a “high-souled” man. He must be conscious of soul 
strength to the extent of exercising it in his daily life. In his 
contact with his fellow-men he must “learn to regard the 
souls around him as parts of some grand instrument.” He 
must realize that it is for him “to know the keys and stops 
that draw forth the harmonies which lie sleeping in the silent 
octaves.” He must know how to get into the true ways of 
life and industry and usefulness. 

He who sows material seeds and works only on the mate- 
rial plane must expect to reap only material fruit. Conversely, 
he who sows spiritual seeds,—he who drinks deeply and oft 
at the fount of spiritual knowledge,—he who learns to realize 
his aspirations through spiritual means, will find his strength 
and reward in forces that are superior to time and accident. 
He will have an abundant harvest,—“plenty and to spare.” 

In seeking the knowledge that is power the earnest student 
quickly realizes that first of all, and most important of all, is 
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the necessity of knowing himself. This awakening is the first 
step toward his salvation. For when he sets about it con- 
scientiously to gain a knowledge of himself, he will perforce 
be confronted with a realization of the need of soul strength. 
This need is evident in business as everywhere else. And to 
meet it through thorough preparation is the only way to 
obtain permanent success. 

To cite a case in point,—an enthusiastic correspondent 
who has been experimenting along the higher lines in busi- 
ness, writes: “Here is a positive fact: The soul qualities and 
faculties are the milk in the cocoanut of business. And one 
thing I have observed, a careful adherence to the soul qual- 
ities makes those of the mind and body march along in order.” 

Then the way of all-round success is through the develop- 
ment of the soul. Its beneficence is far-reaching and sheds 
a halo of glory upon the human side of life. It purifies and 
strengthens the mind and body, the instruments through 
which it works. It ameliorates and exalts business methods. 
It is the means whereby the best in human longing may be 
attained. 

Why so many failures in business? Why any failures at 
all? Because the human side is depended upon too much. 
The soul side is recognized too little. 

It is an oft-lamented fact that the story of every soul is 
more or less a story of wasted opportunities. What is this 
but an expression of regret on the part of the individual that 
he did not do his best when the opportunity was presented? 
Even the most successful realize keenly that they might have 
reached far greater success,—realize that they did not rise 
to their opportunities as they might have done had they ex- 
erted their highest, best efforts. 

A prominent business man is quoted as follows: “Men 
fail in business, not because they lack ability, but because they 
are not worthy of success.” 

This statement but emphasizes the truth that every man 
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is the maker of his own fortune. He has the ability to reach 
the top. The only thing needful is to exercise the power 
that he possesses. It is his privilege to be numbered among 
the faithful and receive his due reward. 

Emerson has said: “What I most need is somebody to 
make me do what I can.” That is just what every one of us 
needs, and that somebody who can make us do ali that we 
can is ourselves—the real self,—the immortal soul within. 

Surely the signs of the times portray in unmistakable 
terms the great need for spirituality in the business life. Many 
men who have the handling of great financial interests have 
been “found wanting” when their “human” methods have 
been brought under the search-light of honest investigation. 
They lacked moral stamina. They had not fortified them- 
selves with the spiritual character that is power. They had 
not allowed the great forces within to show forth in their 
daily life. 

A man must be quick to perceive opportunity and he 
must be prepared to embrace it when i€ comes. Further- 
more, he must be ready for greater opportunities all the 
time. This is the law of growth. There is no standing still 
nor going back in growth. It is a steady pull onward and 
upward. When a man ceases to “grow” in the development 
of his self-possibilities then he has violated the law and must 
pay the penalty. The forfeit is a limitation of his success. 
the dwarfing of his success possibilities. | 

A prominent scientist of London recently startled his audi- 
ence in a lecture he delivered which was considered far in 
advance of the times. He made such statements as,—“Men 
of the future are to be greater. The human race is soon to 
mount to a higher plane of thought and power. The day 
will come when the thoughts now latent in our minds will 
stand on this earth as one stands on a footstool.” 

Why be startled at advanced statements of truth? Yes, 
the men of the future will be greater, provided the men of 
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the present rise into greatness. The only possible way to 
enable the human race “to mount to a higher plane of thought 
and power” is for the individual to exercise the latent thoughts 
that are slumbering in his own mind,—bring his great 
thoughts into manifestation, — make them “stand on this 
earth“ as actual realities. Then, and not till then, will he 
be doing his part toward helping to lift the world up higher.“ 

When we reason out the facts of every-day experience 
we find that great men are nothing more than instruments 
through which incessant, consistent forces within them have 
worked. This fact accepted, we are obliged to admit another 
that is equally true, namely, the more we trust the great 
forces within the individual, the more surely will we be help- 
ing the cause of humanity in its ascent along the scale of 
efficiency and sufficiency. 

Know, O reader, that the forces of your soul are creative; 
that they are folded into a bud of infinite promise. If the 
bud is blasted through failure, the responsibility rests upon 
you. It is. given into your hands to be nourished until it 
reaches the perfection of the full-blown flower. Awake to 
your possibilities. Give careful heed to the “still small voice” 
of the soul. Its promptings are always toward pure objects, 
high ideals and true success. Prove to yourself and to the 
world the superlative value of The Soul Side of Business. 

—N. V. Simmons. 


Show me a man who has benefited the world by his wisdom, 
or his country by his patriotism, or his neighborhood by his 
philanthropy. and you show me a man who has made the best of 


every minute. 
—Orison Swett Marden. 
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THE MOTIVES 


I’m thankful, truly thankful, I have kind and 
loving friends, 

Who wait with willing hearts and hands to 
help me gain my ends; 

The faith which they repose in me is strength 
through thick and thin, 

I dare not disappoint them, so I feel I’m bound 
to win. 


And yet, I must be truthful, so I frankly here 
confess | 

There is another, stronger, force impels me 
toward success; 

A doubting few have said I’ll fail, and so I feel 
I must | 

To make them swallow their remarks—con- 
fonnd ’em!—win or bu'st. 

—Nixon Waterman. 
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RUTS AND JOLTS 


The business world today calls on its workers to “get out 
of the ruts.” As everybody knows, ruts are created by habit. 
When we travel a path once—or somebody else does—when 
we do a thing once a certain way, we feel, forsooth, as if we 
must do or travel that way to the end of time! It’s easier 
than to look for a better way. And so we allow our acts to 
fall into a line with our inclinations; we do it again and yet 
again until it has become ingrained as a habit. Then we are 
in a “rut.” 

At first thé ruts are so “smooth” that they “bunco” us 
into the belief that nothing is wrong. They satisfy us be- 
cause they make things easy. (Ah! that desire to “get off 
easy.”) When circumstances press the button we do the 
rest. We have always done thus and so on certain occasions. 
And hence—not without a little pride, it may be, that we 
know “the thing” to do—we rise to respond in the same old 
way. We actually boast that we are “true as the clock.” 

No doubt clocks and machines are all right in their place. 
But had we been intended for machines, ambition and initia- 
tive would have been denied us. It is for man to make the 
most of his powers by use. The nickel-in-the-slot machine 
can scarcely be regarded as an improvement on “the noblest 
work of God.” Oh, yes; let us conserve our energies by all 
means—but let us not forget that we miss our aim if we try 
to reach it by means of ruts. These may prove a great saving 
of brain tissue, apparently, and gray matter is said to be at 
a premium. We may think that by keeping in them we are 
saving our forces for other things. But we must not forget 
at the same time that we limit our freedom of movement. 
Gray matter, after all, is largely a question of exercise, and 
rut-ruled brains are lazy brains. The mind is not meant as a 
mere labor-saving device. 

Ruts may be formed in home or social life as well as in 
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business.. But “the world do move.” The “latest wrinkle” 
of today becomes the oddity of tomorrow. New conditions 
constantly call for new methods. Whether these quick 
changes are wise or not, in the business world at least, witness 
the progress made during a comparatively short period. 

No question about it; ruts keep us old-fashioned. They are 
grooves which—which as we wear them deeper and deeper— 
hamper the wheels of our car of progress and greatly inter- 
fere with our onward movement.. Then it is time—and high 
time—that we wake up and listen to the world’s call to “get 
cut of that rut.” If not we shall soon come to the mud- 
puddle; our rut won’t let us swerve to avoid it, and so we may 
sink in the mire of failure. Our duty is plain. We must put 
our shoulders to the wagon here and now, no matter how it 
hurts our pride or soils the garments of our conceit. We 
must make it a point to get out of that rut. 

This brings us to the other title of our theme—Jolts. 
What happens when we are getting up into the roadway of 
progress once more? The first sensation is a shock—a jolt. 
Everything is well shaken up. We all know what that means. 
We can recall right now experiences of our early years along 
that line. We do not need to think twice to know that “shak- 
ing up” is by no means a pleasant process. For all that we 
should bravely face the unpleasantness. Then shall we under- 
stand the true philosophy of jolts. We can’t get out of the 
ruts without them. We have been in our rut so long just be- 
cause we dreaded that jolt. To excuse our delay, we made 
ourselves think we were saving our energies for greater 
tasks. We were really but lying down on our laurels—con- 
tenting ourselves with past achievements—or maybe none at 
all. 

But the world at large wants progress. Now, progress con- 
sists in getting over the ground as well as getting out of our 
ruts. It is always attended by jolts, whether one rides in a 
lumber wagon or private coach. They may be greater or they 
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may be less, but they'll always come. Before there can be 
motion we must conquer friction and inertia. They are the 
negatives of progress. Nobody ever got anywhere—nobody 
ever truly “arrived”—without matching them with his best 
efforts, and getting thoroughly jolted in the game. 

Hence we may well be thankful for the jolts of life. They 
are a token of progress. They show that we are getting out 
of our ruts. They measure the ground we cover on the road 
to success. They punctuate the journey with little discom- 
forts, yet these also serve their purpose. They teach the great 
lesson of life—that every victory—every step forward, has its 
price. It is to the victor the spoils belong. The overcoming 
of difficulties makes “jolts.” Let us therefore welcome them. 
They mean that in something we have lived up to the best 
there is in us—that we are victors and can claim the victor’s 


reward. 
. C. Ball. 


And the plea that this or that man has no time for culture 
will vanish as soon as we desire culture so much that we begin 


to examine seriously into our present use of time. . 
Mathe Arnold. 


* * * * 


Leisure is time for doing something useful; this leisure the 
diligent man will obtain. but the lazy never: for A life of leisure 


and a life of laziness are two things.“ 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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A CHICAGOAN'S PHILOSOPHY 


A letter written by David R. Forgan, vice-president of the 
First National bank of Chicago, to a member of a banking firm 
in Wall street, describing his ideal of the business man, is being 
spread through New York's business section by the firm and is 
attracting attention among men in all classes of business. The 
letter suggests these rules for the business man who may hope to 
devote his life to making money without being sordid: 

Be honest, making money honestly or not at all. 

Be fair, refusing to injure a competitor. 

Be kind, regarding employes as something more than an 
investment. 

Be charitable, giving liberally for the uplifting of humanity. 

Be healthy, exercising as a duty. 

Be sociable, having a side to friends not known to all. 

Be sympathetic, fearing littleness of soul more than littleness 
of fortune. 

Be broad, accumulating resources higher than material. 

Above all, be true to self, condoning nothing in self which is 
to be condemned in others. 
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AN EQUATION IN FEELINGS 


The proprietor of a warehouse had some labor troubles 
among his men, and the union representative was called. It 
happened that the delegate who came to talk over the situation 
was one of those fellows who unfortunately “knew it all.” He 
proceeded to force the discussion right at the outset. The 
manager led off into a few pointed facts, altogether in order, 
and did so in a right manner, but in the midst of it, this big, 
blustering worthy jumped to his feet and, all but shaking his 
fist under the nose of the gentleman, started in to give vent to 
what are commonly known as “feelings.” He was not only 
unreasonable but abusive. 

Did the manager go up in the air? No, that was what 
brought the other fellow down. Did he get hot? No, that 
was what cooled the other fellow off. The stormy visitor was 
told plain and to the point, of course, that by rights he should 
have been helped into the street; that he had forgotten he was 
in the office of a gentleman; that when he was mentally fit 
to talk business, business would be talked, and was quietly 
advised to be seated, since the occasion hardly justified such 
demonstrative conduct. 

That the union man was completely nonplused was more 
than evident. He seemed struck with a shade of disappoint- 
ment; it was something so contrary to the bulk of his ex- 
perience. He was vexed, as it were, at not having met with 
the same line of “wasted fire” which he himself was discharg- 
ing. And business was talked and the whole affair settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. The union representative 
apologized and left the office, believing in the manager as a 
friend, and thanking him for what he said he felt was a 
splendid lesson. 

One of the impressions upon the writer, who was present 
on this occasion, was to somehow revive in mind, not long 
afterwards, a homely example that had in it the same lesson. 
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It was no less an illustration of “good business,” under a dif- 
ferent setting, but which exhibited the same fundamental 
principle of generalship through well controlled emotions. 

Our readers who were brought up in the country may have 
taken part in one of those all-around “neighbor quarrels.” 
Father is out having a cussing match over the back fence with 
farmer Tompkins, perhaps young Tompkins and ourselves are 
dilating on the manner in which we are going to disfigure one 
another’s good looks. But mother, bless her dear heart, is 
the only general on the scene. She has parted with her “feel- 
ings,” gently talked away those which are riling Mrs. Thomp- 
kins, slipped an extra slab of bacon into her hands before she 
knows it, and then there “cinches” the whole proposition and 
declared peace. 

To go back to the first instance, before the warehouse man- 
ager resumed the discussion of business, he introduced a rather 
novel feature. It happened that the occasion gave a splendid 
opportunity for a pet preachment of his, which he styled, 
“Get rid of your feelings.” It is remarked by most every- 
body who comes in contact with him that he has the knack 
of giving a strong new turn to an old, old truth—one of those 
ideas which so many appropriate but do not take into their 
lives as a clear-cut, working principle. The sermon one 
hears from him is so practical that it sets the listener to think, 
as he never did before, on the subject, and even inspires him 
to get busy with himself in that direction. The emphasis is 
laid we might say on the money value of making it a business 
to become master of those careless every-day things we call 
“feelings.” And this popular and practical bit of doctrine on 
the control of the emotional nature, this business man thus 
sums up: “The greatest thing in the world is to be able to 
turn on or turn off the tap on your feelings when YOU want 
to.” 

Right in this connection there is a large percentage of em- 
ployes who lose the better part of criticism offered them by 
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the sense of “injured” feelings they develop on such occasions. 
To make the genuine effort necessary to improve that part of 
their emotional nature, would be to school themselves pri- 
marily in the requisites of the executive. It is a matter of in- 
creasing their own business capability. On the other hand 
many employers spoil the value of criticism by the presence of 
personal “feeling.” It would seem well worth the effort on 
their part to study control in this same direction, in order that 
they may lend the best constructive effect to criticism, and 
command the largest service and loyalty. It stands for the 
ability to thrash a given thing out for the most and best that 
is in it. Ability is the word—to be able to deal with all kinds 
of people and cause things to be done. 

The principle we must draw and act upon is, that “issues 
are at all times greater than feelings —and hence the train- 
ing and control of the latter is a vital need of practical busi- 
ness education. “He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 


who taketh a city.” 
—Chas. B. Caldwell. 


e 


It is astonishing how fruitful of improvement a short season 
becomes when eagerly and faithfully improved. Volumes have 
not only been read, but written, in flying journeys. I have 
known a man of vigorous intellect, who has enjoyed few advan- 
tages of early education, and whose mind was almost engrossed 
by the details of an extensive business, but who composed a book 
of much original thought, in steamboats and on horseback, while 
visiting distant customers.— William Ellery Channing. 
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MAX O' RELL ON LUCK 


What most men call bad luck is not that chance does not 
present itself to them: but simply that they let it go by and 
miss it. . 

If you want to be lucky in life, force luck and make it your- 
self. Believe in yourself and others will believe in you. 

Rise early, be punctual, reliable, honest, economical, industri- 
ous, and perservering, and, take my word for it. yau will be 
lucky—more lucky than you have any idea of. 

Never admit that you have failed, that you have been beaten: 
if you are down, get up again and fight on. 

Be cheerful, amiable and obliging. Do not show anxiety to 
be paid for any good turn you may have the chance of doing to 
others. | 

When you have discovered who your real friends are, be 
true to them; stick to them through thick and thin. 

Do not waste time regretting what is lost, but prepare your- 
self for the next deal. 

Forget injuries at once; never air your grievances; keep your 
own secrets as well as other people's: be determined to succeed, 
and let no one no consideration whatever—divert you from the 
road that leads to the goal. 

According to the way you behave in life, you will be your 
greatest friend or your greatest enemy. There is no more “luck” 
than that in the world, 
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POGUE’S PONDERINGS 


Economy is the very soul of success. 

Economy includes—Money—Time—Power. 

All men who have climbed to the top in the commercial 
world have been Savers before they were Spenders. 

To save is to have—to have insures the privilege of in- 
vestment. 

Most people do not have more because they do not save 


more. 
There is enough money if only you will keep your grip on 


your share. 

To “tip” a waiter who has been paid when you do not pay 
a creditor you owe is doubly dishonest. 

To “hold up” a man on the highway is unlawful. 

To “hold up” a friend on the street is lawful. 

Yet in each instance the man is robbed and gets not his 
own again—i. e., his friend. 

If it was wisdom to say, “A fool and his money are soon 
parted”—then is it wise to say that all men easily parted from 
their money are fools? 

If money is one of the conditions of happiness then the 
possession of a competence must be the state of a philosopher. 

Ninety-five per cent of men fail of any marked success; 
five per cent really win. | 

This proportion holds good in business, politics and re- 
ligion. 

The five per cent win because they keep their grip on the 
opportunity that was theirs and by so doing were able to hold 
the opportunities the other ninety-five let slip. 

If you lose don’t kick—or if you must kick, kick yourself. 

An investment is something which pays a dividend. 

An expense is something which bears no interest except 


the interest of more expense, 
—James W. Pogue. 
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ALPHABET OF SUCCESS 


Attend carefully to details. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 
Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 
Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life's battles bravely. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 
Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another's reputation. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 
Keep your mind free from evil thoughts. 
Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few special acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 
Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 
Respect the counsel of your parents. 
Sacrifice money rather than principle. 
Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating drinks. 
Use your leisure for improvement. 
Venture not on the threshold of wrong. 
Watch carefully over your passions. 
Xtend to everyone a kindly greeting. 
Yield not to discouragement. 


Zealously labor for the right, and success is certain. 
—Selected 
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The Ideal 


Life-Insurance Policy 


MILES M. DAWSON, Actuary to the New York Legislative Investigating 
Committee, in his recent book on The Business of Life-Insurance.“ outlines 
the following requisites of the ideal life-insurance policy: 


Safe Rates and Reserves; Protection for Whole of Life; 
Convenient Premium Deposits; 

Liberal Terms: Non-Forfeitures; 
Surrender-Values; Loan-Privilege ; Exemption from Creditors; 
Privilege of Changing Beneficiary; 

Frequent Surplus- Accounting: 

Liberal Privilege to Apply Surplus; A Just Loading of Premiums. 


Every one of these prime requisites and other 
advantages are found in the policies of the 


Life-Insurance Club of New York 


The Insurance Company that employs no Agents 
Perpetual Charter from the State of New York 
We reach the people direct by advertising and correspondence, 
thus cutting out the big commissions paid to agents: our policy-holders keep 
these commissions in their own pockets. 
Let us tell you all about it by malle have no agents. 
In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions: 
1. What is your occupation ? 
2. What is the exact date of your birth? 
When you write kindly mention THE Business PHILOSOPHER and we shall be 


pleased to send you a copy of the LICNY DIAL, a bright little magazine for men 
and women who appreciate economy in life-insurance. Address 


Life-Insurance Club of New York 


(Sec. B. P. 3) 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, President 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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It makes no difference what typewriter you now use, 
or have used, the machine you will 
eventually buy is the 


UNDERWOOD 
The Original of Its Kind 


Imitations Are Never So Good 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


241 Broadway 135 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GREATEST GEOLOGICAL EVENT OF AGES 


THE NAUTILUS FOR AUGUST 


Contains a splendid article by Prof. Edgar L. 
Larkin about the greatest geological event of 
ages, the forming of the great Salton Sea, over 
40 miles long and still growing, by the change of 
course of the mighty Colorado river. This in- 
tensely interesting article is accompanied by photo- 
graphs and a relief map showing the vicinity of the 
great new sea. ‘This new sea is probably one of 
the results of the recent great earthquake, about 
which Prof. Larkin wrote so interestingly in the 
July Nautilus. 

The Nautilus for August contains also a beautiful New 
Poem, "Knowledge," by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; a charming 
new poem by Maglyn Dupree, "The Bee's Choice:“ "A 
Meditation on Health," by Florence Morse Kingsley; "The 
Evolution of a Castaway," by Eleanor Kirk; another install- 
ment of that wonderful series of articles on "The Law of The 
Rhythmic Breath," by Ella Adelia Fletcher; "Saving and 
Giving," by Frederick Rosslyn; "Overcoming the Last 
Enemy, by Elizabeth Towne; "New Thought in the 
Kitchen," by R. M. F. Berry. 

Besides all this there are editorials by Elizabeth Towne and William 
E. Towne, and a number of "Short Stories from Real Life," by L. A. Bow 
and others to afford something better and more interesting than "midsummer 
fiction." 

Another Month and the price of Nautilus will be $1.00 a year. 

Just now you may have a Year’s Subscription for 50 cents. 

Or, a 4-month trial subscription for 10 cents. Order right 
away before July and August issues are exhausted. 


| ELIZABETH TOWNE Dept. 106 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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STOP_THE BUTCHERY | 
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MEN OF AMERICA 


KING RADIUMITE 
SENDS YOU PARDON 


Throw away your safeties and other 
unnatural, amateurish, scraping, smart- 
ing, ripping, inhuman shaving devices. 
Shave in the natural way with a standard 
razor, kept always sharp, true and keen 
on a Radiumite Strop, the strop that 
hones. 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


5,000,000 FAMOUS 
RADIUMITE RAZORS 


to each purchaser of the Dollar Radiumite Strop. 
Last year we gave away 500,000 of these Radiumite 
Razors to purchasers of the dollar strop. These 
razors are fine, hollow-ground, hand- 
forged, highly polished and finished ar- 
ticles, that will stand up and always hold 
a fine edge, and we have thousands of 
testimonials on file as to the great satis- 
faction they have given. With the Ra- 
diumite Dollar Strop you can put all your 
old razors and those of your friends into 
perfectly keen, delightful shaving con- 
dition, without taking them to a barber to 
have them honed. The Radiumite Strop 
in action is more wonderful than the great 
and unprecedented free razor offer we are 
making. It has the marvelous Radiumite 
Diamond Honing Pattern, which has baf- 
fled experts, who have tried to ascertain 
the secret of its powers. Send One Dol- 
lar,and Ten Cents to cOver postage and 
packing to us, and we'll send the strop 
with the fine razor free, provided you cut 
out this ad and enclose it with your re- 
mittance. (Personalchecks not accepted). 
Your money back if not satisfied. 

Radiumite Strop and Razor Sets de 
Lux, $2.50—regular price, $4.00. Ra- 
diumite de Lux Razor or Strop separate 
$2.00 ea. Postage and packing 1 5c extra. 
When writing please mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
BRACERS—C" new product. Successors to the suspender. Weight, 4 oz. 

Keep the shoulders straight, the chest out, the form erect and 

give a manly attractive bearing. Greatest comfort. Prices, 50¢, $1.00, $1.50, postpaid. 
Give chest measure. 


THE RADIUMITE COMPANY 
DEPT. 159, 101 S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 


THE FREE RADIUMITE RAZO 
AND DOLLAR STROP 
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Buy Your Copy Now 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION 


THAT REMARKABLE BOOK 
FROM POVERTY TO POWER 


or. he Realization of Prosperity and Peace 


By James Allon 
Author of As A Man Thinketh.’ 


200 Pages, Cloth Bound Price $1.00 
Mr. Allen’s Foreword in From Poverty to Power“ 


“J looked around upon the world, and saw that it was shadowed by sor- 
row and scorched by the fierce fires of suffering. And I looked for 
the cause. I looked around, but could not find it; I looked in books, but 
could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the cause and the 
self-made nature of that cause. I looked again, and deeper, and found the 
remedy. I found one Law, the Law of Love; one Life, the Life of adjust- 
ment to that Law; one Truth, the Truth of a conquered mind and a quiet 
and obedient heart. And I dreamed of writing a book which should help 
men and women, whether rich or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or un- 
worldly, to find within themselves the source of all success, all happiness, all 
accomplishment, all truth. And the dream remained with me, and at last 
became substantial; and now I send it forth into the world on its mission of 
healing and blessedness, knowing that it cannot fail to reach the homes and 
hearts of those who are waiting and ready to receive it.“ ; 


CONTENTS 


Part I. Part II. 


The Path of Prosperity 


The Lesson of Evil. 

The World a Reflex of Mental States. 

The Way Out of Undesirable Condi- 
tions. 

The Silent Power of Thought: Con- 
trolling & Directing One's Forces. 

The Secret of Health, Success, and 
Power. 

The Secret of Abounding Happiness. 

The Realization of Prosperity, 


The Way of Peace 


The Power of Meditation. 

The Two Masters, Self and Truth. 

The Acquirement of Spiritual Power, 

The Realization of Selfless Love. 

Entering Into the Infinite. 

Saints, Sages, and Saviors: The 
Law of Service. 

The Realization of Perfect Peace. 


@ We have just taken from the press Mr. Allen's most powerful 


book “From Poverty to Power.” 
Thinketh,” you will want more from the same author. 


lf you have read “As A Man 


The price is 


$1.00 postpaid. Send in your order today and be among those who 
get a copy of the first American edition. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS me rewu CHICAGO, ILL. 


How American Wage 


Earners Spend Their Money 


Statistics collected by the United States 
Bureau of Labor of a large number of families, 
the heads of the families being wage earners or 
salaried men not earning over $1,200 per year: 
Average Income 


Average Expended...... essas ++ 
Average Savings 


ee 


The illustrations show how the $768.00 was expended. The figures 
give the percentage. Food cost the wage-earner 42.5 per cent ot 
$327.00, rent cost 15.1 per cent or $115.82. 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 


will show a man exactly what it costs him for each kind of expense. 
He can compare these figures by weeks, months or years. If his 
clothing, car fare, tobacco, theatre or anything 
else is costing him more this month or year than 
it did before he can see it in his book. It’s there 
and he can’t help seeing it. 


When a man runs a factory, store or office, he wants 
to know all about his expenses. Sometimes he is 
inclined to side step when his personal and house 
hold expenses are involved. Why should he? 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book doesn’t take 
up a bit more time than a crude, old-style, petty- 
cash account. The book is well made, 834x11 in- 
ches, 100 pages, bound in black cloth with red leather back and 
corners. The easiest way to tell is to send $1.50 for a copy. At the 
end of 5 days if you don’t think the book is all that you 
want, send it back to us. Your money will be 
returned at once. Or, if you prefer, send your 
name on the attached coupon. We will send 


you a miniature sample book in 3 colors, 
showing exact appearance of the book, and showing 
a sample page ruling. With this we will send our catalogue 
of other good things, including Woolson’s Household In- 
ventory and Insurance Record, 25 cents; Economy 
School and College Expense Book for collegians, $1.00; 
Housekeeper’s Account Book, 25 cents; Cash Book for S 
Church Treasurers, $1.50; and 100 other things. 


GEORGE S.WOOLSON & CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Publishers, Business Mefhodizers 
F ei x 
Societies and Clubs 2.4 


2 D> 


Theater 20 Tobaccol.6 Church 12 Bock . State „ Tee esccecccons e 


GEORGE Ss. 
WOCLsen 


& . 
New Haven, Coan. 


Please mail without 
cost to me a minia- 
ture sample copy cf 
Woolson's Economy 
Expense Book, also your 
catalogue of other good 
things. 


Fuel and Lighting 5 


Furniture 4 


Liquors 3.5 
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We Want High Class Specialty Men 


Sheldon Men Preferred, 


but we will engage other honest, clean 
cut specialty men of ability. We are 
sole makers of the Knickerbocker 
Fountain Brush, a very high class 
specialty that possesses a number 
of new features of such splendid excel- 
lence that it tan be easily sold on its 
merits without any misrepresentation 
whatever. That is the way we want 
our goods sold and we know that spe- 
cialty men who measure up to the Shel- 
don Standard wil! not sell them in any 
other way. We are holding exclusive 
territory for a large number of specialty 
men of the kind we have described 
and we offer commissions that enable 
such men to make a handsome income 
from the sale of the Knickerbocker 
Fountain Brush. 

Send in your application at once i 
giving a brief account of your expe- 
rience as a salesman, and name the KNICKERBOCKER FOUNTAIN BRUSH o 
State you prefer to work in. = 


KNICKERBOCKER MFG. CO., 40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


is a journal of the New Psychology 
Sug gestion for health, happiness, and success; it 

teaches how to apply the great basic 
Law of 8805 in the everyday affairs of life through auto-sugges- 
tion. It is the only publication in the world that shows why some fail 
and why some succeed; the teachings of Suggestion, if followed con- 
sistently, will turn sickness into health, despondency into cheerful- 
ness and failure into brilliant success. Why not read Suggestion? 
Why not understand the secret of power, health, success? Why not? 
Do It Now. 


Suggestion deals with the following subjects of vital interest 
to mankind. 


Drugless Healing Advanced Thought New Psychol 

Nature Cure Law of Suggestion Mind Power wins 
Rational Hygiene Auto Suggestion Personal Magnetism 
Psychic Research Suggestive Therapeutics Memory and Will Culture 


Suggestion is a magazine for thinkers; for those who will not shy 
at an idea; for those who do not use predigested thought; for those who 
wear no tag or brand or collar; for those who want facts. 

Send a postal card for samply copy. 


4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Appleton’s Books 
For Business Men 


A series of practical books for business men, each volume bya 
writer who is a recognized authority on the subject he discusses. 
THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


By William Alexander. Cloth, price $1.50 net. Post- 
age 13 cents extra. 


To the average citizen this book will furnish a deal 
of information about a very mysterious science. It is 
certainly informing.” — New York TIMES. 


MODERN ADVERTISING 


By Earnest E. Calkinsand Ralph Holden. Cloth,$1.50 
net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


“Messrs. Calkins and Holden have written a decidedly 
valuable book which should be carefully studied by 
all who are in any way interested in, advertising.“ — 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET 


By Sereno S. Pratt. Illustrated. Cloth, price $1.25 
net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


“The most fascinating presentation possible of a sub- 


ject of the utmost interest to business men.’’—CuHI- 
CAGO RECORD-HERALD. 


FINANCE 


By Edward S. Meade, of the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, price 
$1.25 net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


A masterly study of trusts from the investor's view- 
point.“ —THR OUTLOOK. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 
By Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Cloth, price $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents extra. 
THE MODERN BANK 
By Amos R. Fiske. Illustrated. Cloth, price $1.50 
. net. Postage 14 cents extra. 
FUNDS AND THEIR USES 


By Frederick G. Cleveland, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 
cents extra. 


MODERN INDUSTRIALISM 


By Frank L. McVay, of the University of Minnesota. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago 
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Do You? 


You have doubtless observed that man isa play- 
fulanimal. Besides the outdoor and indoor games 
usually referred to as recreation, men play at politics, 
some play at science, some at religion, and some 
men play at advertising. Do you? That is the 
big question. 

In your regular business, you employ the best 
salesmen, pay fancy prices for a choice or favorable 
location. When in need, you employ expert law- 
yers or physicians. You should do the same in 
advertising. Do you? 

Have you a good case? — (as the lawyers say). 
If you have, we can surely be of service to you, in 
placing your announcements in the homes of the 
people, in their hands—before their very eyes, in a 
logical, pleasing and convincing manner, without 
unnecessary waste. That is our specialty. 

We have been thirty-two years in the business, 
have clients everywhere, and offices in St. Louis, 
Chicago and New York, where we are constantly 
in touch with changing conditions. Some of our 
biggest customers have been with us over sixteen 
years. 

Let's talk over your proposition. It can’t do 
you any harm and may do you some good. 


W. T. DAVIS, 1 cHicaco 


WITH NELSON CHESMAN & COMPANY 
Established 1874 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK CHATTANOOGA 
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150,000 
“Ginger Talks” 


WERE ORDERED BY 


Sales Managers and Sales- 
men in the Last Few Months 


1,123 


Great Concerns 


have taken them for their sales forces 
because they help salesmen get orders. 


Talks that Built Sales of a Million Dollars a Month. 


There is nothing theoretical about Ginger Talks.“ They were written by a Director 
of The National Cash Register Co., who had several years’ experience in writing just such 
talks to the 1,000 salesmen of the National Co., under the personal direction of its President, 
John H. Patterson, one of the greatest sales managers and most original geniuses that 
ever trained a sales force. 

It was by the continuous, inspiring power of such talks, full of snap_and spanie, dash 
and go, and packed with hard-headed selling sense aud instruction, that John H. Patterson 
and his lieutenants built up the enormous sales of The National Co., often over a million 
dollars a month. 

What Ginger Talks” did for the National salesmen, they will do for any salesmen. 

Each of the 14 talks is on a different topic of vital importance in selling. Together the 
14 cover the entire range of Salesmanship. i 

‘Ginger Talks” can not be bought alone for less than $2.0), but you can obtain a volume 
of the Talks for $1.50 by suLscribing to 


SALESMANSHIP 


The Magazine for Business Getters 


The Chicago Portrait Co. took 1,000 subscriptions to Salesmanship. Each month 
the Company’s President marks one copy with blue pencil; his clerks mark the remain- 
ing 999 copies like his, and the Company sends the magazines out with a special letter to 
each salesman, calling his attention to articles that will help him close more sales. 

_ Five hundred National Cash Register salesmen have subscribed, each man sending in 
his own money. 150 Sherwin-Williams Paint salesmen receive a l every 
month. So do 200 Westinghouse Electric Co. salesmen, 160 Burroughs Adding Machine 
salesmen, 100 Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine salesmen, 100 Smith-Premier Typewriter sales- 
men, 100 John Wanamaker salesmen, and the entire sales forces of many other tconcerns. 

Tear out and mail us this advertisement with $2.50 and we will send you a volume 
of Ginger Talks” and enter your name for a year s subscription to Salesmanship. 


The Salesmanship Co., 1303-5 Ellsworth Building, Chicago. 
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Around the World and Never Out of Ink 


$7 Valuo for $1 


Saves cost of Check Punch. 
Value of Year's Ink Supply, 
Cost of Pencil, a š 


Total Value, - 


N Holders need to be filled with water only to 
Is PN produce the best ink. No leads. Point 
Fountain Pen N never breaks or needs sharpening. Will 

>» last for years. Soon saves its cost. 
loader? AÀ | Prices, plain, $1.00; chased, 
fire it and get a N $1.25; chased and gold mount- 


“NOSACK” N ed, $1.50. New Ink-Making 


Cartridges in green, blue, violet 


SELF FILLING. À or black copying or red 


Simply draw the cap off and A i ruling, I 0c., by mail, 
the pen is full. Compared to the E SION KA 12c. Ordinary ink 


watch, this pen is the stem winder; N Qh may also be used. 
the old styles the key winders. Prices, » A Great for Short- 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00,$4.00,$5.00. n Hand. 
No inside pumps to leak or break. : f 
No rubber sacks to rot, or room for ink to 
take. No fillers to find, and when found they 
are broken. It cleans—it fills—no profane words are 
spoken. If you cannot get them in your city, send direct 
to the makers and mention The BUSINESS PHILOS- 


OPHER. 
c SELF FILLING PATO -7 ame? 
BLAIR’S FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


Suite 175, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York 
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BY JAMES ALLEN 


62 pages, printed on exceptionally heavy 
Canterbury Laid paper and bound in Ooze Calf 
with board backs; handsome cover design and 
title in Sepia Brown; an exquisite gift volume; 
first American edition. Postage paid, 60 cents. 


A beautiful little volume, the object of which is to stimulate men 
and women to the discovery and perception of the truth that— 


“ They themselves are makers of themselves” 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that mind 
is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character and the 
outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have hitherto 
woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in enlightenment 
and happiness. 

CONTENTS 


Thought and Character 

Effect of Thought on Circumstances 

Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Thought and Purpose. 

The Thought-Factor in Achievement 
Visions and Ideals 

Serenity 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed 
inspiration. They make one forget ‘‘circumstances” and “environment” 
and think only of the power that lies within oneself. Thought tends to 
take form in action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be 
made and what a force it can become in the life of any one. You will 
be what you will to be” is not merely a poetical thought, but a practical 
truth. With a definite ideal in his mind, believing in it and working 
towards it, Mr. Allen claims a man can make of himself what he wills. 
“As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. 


Published by 


\ THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago. | 
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As A Man Thinketh 


BIT JAMES ALLEN 


62 pages, printed on exceptionally heavy 
Canterbury Laid paper and bound in Ooze Calf 
with board backs; handsome cover design and 
title in Sepia Brown; an exquisite gift volume; 
first American edition. Postage paid, 60 cents. 


A beautiful little volume, the object of which is to stimulate men 
and women to the discovery and perception of the truth that— 


“ They themselves are makers of themselves” 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that mind 
is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character and the 
outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have hitherto 
woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in enlightenment 
and happiness. 

CONTENTS 


Thought and Character 

Effect of Thought on Circumstances 

Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Thought and Purpose. 

The Thought-Factor in Achievement 
Visions and Ideals 

Serenity 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed 
inspiration. They make one forget circumstances“ and “environment” 
and think only of the power that lies within oneself. Thought tends to 
take form in action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be 
made and what a force it can become in the life of any one. “You will 
be what you will to be” is not merely a poetical thought, but a practical 
truth. With a definite ideal in his mind, believing in it and working 
towards it, Mr. Allen claims a man can make of himself what he wills. 
“As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. 


Published by 
THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago. 
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$1.75 for $1.25 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


One Year, $1.00, 
and Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn’s new book 


„Auto-Suggestion“ 


What It Is and How to Use It for Health, Happiness 
and Success. 


75e 


CONTENTS 


Auto- suggestion. What It Is and How It Operates. 

Auto- suggestion. Its Effects, and How to Employ It to Over- 
come Physical Troubles. 

Auto- suggestion. How to Employ It to Overcome Mental 
Troubles. 

Influence of Early Auto- suggestions for the Forming of 
Character. 


Auto- suggestion for the Formation of Habits. 

Auto- suggestion and Personal Magnetism. 

The Cultivation of Optimism through Auto-sugges tion. 

Auto-suggestion for Developing Concentration. 

The Achievement of Success through Auto-suggestion. 

10. Auto-suggestion and Success. 

11. Auto-suggestion and Breathing Exercises. 

12. Auto- suggestion. Its Influence on Health in Winter. 

13. Auto-suggestion. The Diagnosis and Treatment of a Typical 
Case of Chronic Physical Suffering. 

14. How Psychic Images are Materalized. 

15. <Auto-suggestion. The Basic Element of Healing. 


The book ‘‘Auto-suggestion’”’ is concise, definite, and practical. Dr. Parkyn 
uses no superfluous words, but in plain, simple languagetells us howto use that 
wonderful power—Auto-suggestion—for personal development and self-culture. 
It should be in the library of every thinking business man; and will be used as a text 
book by many. 


Total Value $1.75—Both for $1.25 


Send all orders to 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, The Republic, Chicago. 
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In Your were 
save for yourself the 
money other insur- 

O P k t ance companies 
wn OC e pay the agent 
That's the place to keep the money your money—that gen- 


erally goes to the life insurance agent; you can keep this 
money—and more—by arranging your policy with the 


Life Insurance Club of New York 


This Club is the only old-line, legal reserve company in America that gives you 
the full benefit of the agent’s commission, 18 lower premium rates. 

For instance: let us suppose you are 28 years old and want the usual 20- 
payment life policy. A comparison of the rates of twenty leading old-line com- 
panies shows that their average rate is higher than the Club rate by 15% annually, 
making a difference in favor of the Club of three whole annual premiums in the 
20 years and if the annual difference be improved at only 3% compound intereſt, 


You Save MORE than Three 
Whole Annual Premiums 


The percentage of saving depends, of course, upon age and the kind of policy 
desired, but at any age and on any form the saving is more than the average 
commission absorbed by the agent. 

The New York Legislative investigating Committee recently found that 


three big companies alone paid to agents during the preceding year more tha 
ninety million dollars, i.e. their policyholders paid it; ours save such cx- 


pense. 

And bear in mind our policies are just as secure as those of any company. 
however large. It is indeed scarcely possible for loss to come to any policyholder 
in an old-line (t. e. legal reserve) company, like ours, for the law requires that 
sufficient reserve shall always be carried to provide for the payment of every 
policy: the reserve increases as the policies increase. 

Let us tell you just how much we can save you personally on any form of 
policy you wisn—how much we can help you keep in your own pocket. We'll 
tell you by mail only: the Club has no agents. 


In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions: 


Ist: What Is your occupation? 2nd: What is the exact date of your birth? 


When you write, kindly mention The Business Philosopher,” and we shall 
be pleased to send you a copy of the LICNY DIAL,” a bright little magazine 
for men and women who appreciate economy in life-insurance. Address 


LIFE INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK 
425 Fifth Ave. (Section B. P. 4) New York City 
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SYSTEM 


HOW TO WRITE 
LETTERS THAT PULL 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL says: 


Clever correspondence is of GREATEST value to the house NOT doing a regular 


mail-order business. 


By means of properly written letters. much trade could be divert- 


ed from the regular mail-order concerns. Every house could sell by mail with profit.” 


The ordinary memorandum letter and a PULLING letter are as different 
as chalk is from cheese, and ten to one even you do not know what constitutes 


the PULL. 


If anything on earth will show you where to look for pull, and how to 
put it into your letters, the Cody System of Instruction Cards will doit. These 


fifty cards give you:— 


The best follow-up systems and scores of the most successful letters of 
all kinds put out in this country during the past three years. 

The best system to get retail orders direct from the consumer, 

The best system to wake up and educate dealers who are being visited 
by salesmen, or are asked to send their orders in by mail. 

The best mail collection system, which collected $14,000 from 1,000 drug- 
gists in all parts of the country during the past three years, with loss in 
only four cases of actual insolvency. 

The best system for handling a big correspondence quickly and cheaply. 


I PROVE MY CLAIM 


A correspondent in the largest gear 
manufactory in the world writes: 
Results are what show improve- 
ment, During the sixty days prior 
to beginning your course I received 
exactly 25% of orders where I 
made quotations, and in the next 60 
days the percentage has advanced 
to 36. Out of 487 quotations 176 
orders resulted. This is consider- 
ed a very good average in this 
business, and there is no question 
that the improvement has been 
brought about by adapting your 
ideas gained from the card lessons. 
You may put me down as being 
very well satisfied.“ 
I will send facsimile of this man’s 
letter. 


The best system for educating green steno- 
graphers and correspondents. 

And back of it is an expert who will write 
your letters for you, if you wish—and I am that 
expert. Scores of business men acknowledge 
me, as did the general manager of the biggest 
mail-order house in Chicago, as the leading 
expert in my line in this country.“ Not long 
ago McClure’s Magazine paid me $40 to write 
one letter, which they said was the best solicit- 
ing letter they ever had. 

I can do as well for you if you will give me 
the chance. The complete series of instruction 
cards and the first pulling letter, only $10. 
Send me a $1 bill by return mail and I will send 
you immediately the first six installments of 
my System, which will show you clearly 
whether I can write letters or not. If you 
think I can, remit the other $9 and I will get to 
work for you at Once. 


SHERWIN CODY - 643 Opera House Bldg. - CHICAGO 
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Whose Noble Life and Use. 
ful Work Prove that Love 
of Knowledge is First 
Among the Elements of 
Success. 


MR. SALESMAN 


Are you Striving for a surer success? 
Do you want to increase your produc- 
tiveness ? Would you be interested in 
a proposition to secure you larger 
earning value? 


LISTEN! 


Back up your commercial training, 
your selling ability, with a legally 
trained mind, an intelligent grasp of the 
law, and you will double the dynamic 
power of your natural abilities. The 
Home Law School Series, edited 
by the Hon. Cuas. E. Cuapman, complete in 12 large volumes, designed for study in the 
home or reference in the library, covering fully theory and practice, and sold at an 
especially low price is your opportunity for a legal training. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR 2500 QUESTION BOOKLET— FREE 


Test your knowledge of law. Send us your name and address, and we will send FREE 
our 80-page booklet, our colored poster, our specimen pages, together with complete and 
full information. 


Frederick J. Drake & Company 


349B—WABASH AVENVE—CHICAGO 
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The Twentieth 
Century Dictionary 


New in Every Particular and Strictly Up-To-Date 


COMPLETE and reliable volume for every-day use, comprising the pronunciation 
and definition of every practical word—new and old—in the language. Only 
words that should invariably begin with a capital are so printed. 

The Twentieth Century Dictionary is abundantly illustrated, both in the text 
and in full page groupings. More than 1,200 pictures are utilized in the work, among 
which may be found all of the newinventions, such as the Graphophone, X-Ray, Linotype. 
Megophone, etc. Also a full page group of pictures of sporting implements, showing the 
different golf clubs, polo clubs, lacrosse racquets, curlers, quoits, etc. Pictures of the 
tools of many of the handicrafts are likewise grouped on one page, and there are two pages 
illustrating the State Seals. Supplemented by 50 pages of condensed Every-Day Helps 
and a 27-page Gazetteer of the World. For a frontispiece the dictionary contains 
the Flags of All Nations in Colors. 


Supplementary Matter 


Foreign Words and Phrases; Alphabetical List of Abbreviations; Christian Names 
and their Significations; Weights and Measures; Forms of Address; Legal and Local 
Holidays; Postage and Postal Information; How to Secure a Copyright: How to Secure 
a Patent; Rules for Punctuation and Capitalization; Facts About the Presidents; State 
Statistics and Interesting Facts; State Seals; Popular Sobriquets of Cities and Localities: 
Derivation of Geographical Names; How to Write a Letter; Formal Letters: Business 
Forms: Common Errors in Spelling and Writing: Parlimentary Rules of Order: Business 
Terms Defined; Mythological and Classical Names; Declaration of Independence; 
Constitution of the United States. 


Examples of Some of the New Words 


Radium, Acetylene, Khaki, Aerogram, Lyddite, Antitoxin, Mercerized, Linotype, 
Argon, Trek, Bucket-Shop, Lingerie, Coherer, Volt, Benzozone, Half-Tone, Boycott, 
Appendicitis, Bolo, Kopje, Megaphone, Grafter, Ping-Pong, Automobile, Delsarte, 
Boodle, Cinematograph, Graphophone. 


By special arrangements with the publishers we have secured this splen- 
did Dictionary at practically cost price, and so we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Twentieth Century Dictionary, alone, $1.35 


Delivered to your address 
With One Year’s Subscription to $I 8 5 
e 
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If you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 


“B. P.“ PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


A Good Dictionary 


Is essential to the man who aims for true Business Success. 
Its constant use breeds Culture, Refinement and Power. 


| TWENTI ETH ; 


THE Twentieth Century Dictionary is the most modern dictionary published, 
answering every practical purpose of the home, school, office or work-shop. Largs: 
enough to be adequate, and small enough to be convenient to handle. Size 8x6% x 1K: 
Dages: weight 30 oz.; printed on fine quality paper: first-class press work from new, 
type-set plates; handsomely and durably bound in Full ‘Seal, flexible, with burnished red 
edges, double thumb-indexed. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
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A Proposition that Looks Good to Scientific 
Specialty Salesmen 


Must have intrinsic merit. 
Must have selling points that appeal to the Intellect. 
. have selling points that appeal to the Heart. 

Must be one on which business men will do business during business hours. 
Must give the salesman leverage for making the prospective customer "Do it now." 
Should appeal to as many classes of men as possible. 

Should have appreciative well known customers willing to "boost it." 
Should pay a liberal commission. 
Should be able to work up trade and make profit on "repeaters." 


Our proposition meets these requirements. We can use a few good 
Selesmen possessing Endurance, Ability, Reliability and Action—men 
who are or will become Students of the Sheldon School. 


Address Specialty Proposition” 
c/o Science Press, The Republic 
Chicago i 


E. F. HARMAN & CO. 


Quality Printers and Binders 


Book, Catalog, Fine Circular, and 
General Job Printing and Binding 
346-348 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


@ We are prepared to handle the finest kind of magazine work, 
catalogs and house organs. We can give you the very best 
effects in two or three color and half-tone work. If you have a 
job you are anxious about, try us. 


We print, bind and mail The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER for The Science Press. 
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We Want You to Read the Following Letter 


Th 2 222 ee. Cy Sons Go. 


Cable Address 369 Atlantic Avenue Works: 

VETO BOSTON East Cambridge, Mass. 
Liebers Standard and Boston. Watertown, Mass. 
Directory Codes Used Chicago, Ills. 


OFFICE OF THE 
TREASURER AND GENERAL MANAGER 
May 7, 1906 
Tue SHELDON SCHOOL, 


Gentlemen: Chicago. III. 


I want to write you an expression of our appreciation of the benefit 
which your course has been to our selling department, 

Since our men have been taking up this course, I have noted a won- 
derful increase not only in the sales of the individuals who have given 
this course their careful attention, but also a larger interest in their 
work, a greater ambition to get ahead, which has been very gratifying to 
us all here. As I explained to your Mr. Kenyon, some of our men who 
have been with us for fifteen years or more, and for the last few years 
have apparently been working along in a rut, have invariably shown an 
enormouse increase in their business this year over last, and a new in- 
terest in their work which cannot but prove mutually beneficial. 

For the first three months this year our sales show an increase of 
over $187, 000—this being a larger increase than we have scored for an 
entire year in some instances. We cannot but attribute a large part of 
this gain to the scientific methods which the Sheldon Course has brought 
about in our selling force. I have personally taken the course with a 
great deal of interest and have had countless instances come up where I 
know it has proved of direct practical benefit to me in handling various 
transactions. 

We shall count it a pleasant duty to warmly endorse your course to 
any party interested and we shall be only too glad to have you use us as 
reference wherever you think proper as to the direct practical benefit 
which this course will accord a business house in promoting a healthy 
and steady increase in its business. 

Wishing you the best of success, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 


E. RAY SPEARE 


Treasurer and General Manager. 


Have You Read Te? 


If you have, don’t you think it weal be be a eels Hau to drop a postal card to the 
Sheldon School today, reading as follows: 


"I want to know more about the studies which have made 
results such as the above possible." 


Do it today. Address 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL Rabe CHICAGO 
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NDERS 

The Bull Dog Suspender is the logical 
result cf an ever-increasing demand for a 
simple, sensible, and serviceable suspender. 
It demonstrates no new theory, but is built 
upon the correct principle of most comfort 
and longest wear in trouser support. 


Will Outwear Three Pairs of Other Kinds 


Made in light and heavy 
weights and in extra lengths 
no extra cost. If you 
cannot get them at your 
dealers we will send a pair 


postpaid for 50 Cents. 


FREE on request. Valuable Book- 
let, „Correct Dress and Suspender 
Styles.“ ar ee oe oe 


HEWES & POTTER 


Dept. 243, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass, 
Largest: and Best Suspender and Belt Makers in the World. 
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STOP THE BUTCHERY! 


ant WITE 4 MEN OF AMERICA 


KING RADIUMITE 
SENDS YOU PARDON 


Throw away your “‘safeties’’ and other 
unnatural, amateurish, scraping, smart- 
ing, ripping, inhuman shaving devices. 
Shave in the natural way with a standard 
razor, kept always sharp, true and keen 
on a Radiumite Strop, the strop that 
hones. 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


5,000,000 FAMOUS 
RADIUMITE RAZORS 


to each purchaser of the Dollar Radiumite Strop. 
Last year we gave away 500,000 of these Radiumite 
Razors to purchasers of the dollar strop. These 
razors are fine, hollow-ground, hand- 
forged, highly polished and finished ar- 
ticles, that will stand up and always hold 
a fine edge, and we have thousands of 
testimonials on file as to the great satis- 
faction they have given. With the Ra- 
diumite Dollar Strop you can put all your 
old razors and those of your friends into 
perfectly keen, delightful shaving con- 
dition, without taking them to a barber to 
have them honed. The Radiumite Strop 
in action is more wonderful than the great 
and unprecedented free razor offer we are 
making. It has the marvelous Radiumite 
Diamond Honing Pattern, which has baf- 
fled experts,who have tried to ascertain 
the secret of its powers. Send One Dol- 
lar, and Ten Cents to cover postage and 
packing to us, and we'll send the strop 
with the fine razor free, provided you cut 
out this ad and enclose it with your re- 
mittance. (Personal checks not accepted). 
Your money back if not satisfied. 

Radiumite Strop and Razor Sets de 
Lux, $2.50—reegular price, $4.00. Ra- 
diumite de Lux Razor or Strop separate 
$2.00 ea. Postage and packing 1 5c extra. 
When writing please mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
BRACERS—°C new product. Successors to the suspender. Weight,4 oz. 

Keep the shoulders straight, the chest out, the form erect and 

give a manly attractive bearing. Greatest comfort. Prices, 50. $1.00, $1.50, postpaid. 
Give chest measure. 


THE RADIUMITE COMPANY 
DEPT. 159, IOI S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 


THE FREE RADIUMITE RAZO 
AND DOLLAR STROP 
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Do You Get the Returns 
From Your Business Letters 
You Think You Should? 


If You Do Not, 
They May Lack Something 
That Should Make Them Convincing 


In this day the knack of getting business is so largely determined by 
the manner and matter of the letter you write to a prospective cus- 
tomer that sometimes your argument may lack only proper presenta- 
tion to turn the scale in your favor. 


Some Suggestions—""" est se to be found in 


SUCCESS 


in LETTER WRITING 


BY SHERWIN CODY 
The latest, up-to-date Letter Writer, replacing all the antiquated books on letter 
writing. J This is a practical book for every business man and 
salesman, and a boon for every correspondent. J It will help to 
solve the problem of how best to get your statements before the clientele you 
seek; and as for the social side, it exactly answers the modern day requirements. 
Tastefully bound in cloth; 224 choicely printed pages. 


Note the Contents: 


Part 1. Business Letter Writing. Chapter J. Essentials of Success in Business 
Letter Writing. Chapter II. Forms and Customs in Letter Writing. Chapter 
III. The Proper Style in Letter Writing, and How to Gain Fluency. Chapter 
IV. The Business Value of Correct English. Chapter V. Model Letters. 
Chapter VI. Follow-Up Systems. Chapter VII. Dealing With Human Nature 

by Mail. Part 2. Social Letter Writing. Chapter I. Forms and Customs in 
Social Correspondence. Chapter II. How to Be Agreeable in a Social Letter. 
Chapter III. How to Decline Without Offense. Chapter IV. How to Make and 
Keep Friends. Chapter V. How Men Should Write to Women Friends. 
Chapter VI. Men's Love Letters, Their Possibilities and Limitations. Chap- 
ter VII. Women’s Love Letters. Chapter VIII. Model Letters of Friendship. 


We will mail you a copy, postage paid, for 80 cents 


We should advise you to send for a copy at once 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 


THE Business PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine Devoted to the Science of 
Business and the Principles Determining 


THE EVOLUTION OF SUCCESS 
Published Monthly by 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 


The Republic” 
CHICAGO 
Vol. 2. SEPTEMBER, 1906 No. 9. 
EDITOR nnn Arthar Frederick Sheldon | ASSOCIATE EDITOR . . . ... Frank Marimon 


Change of Address—Notify us promptly of change of address, giving in full both old and 


new address. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 the Year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Foreign Postage, 25 cents extra. 


Copyright, 1906, by The Science Press 


The Front Porch 
Where We Talk Things Over 


Once upon a time, and not so very long ago, I wrote a 
certain brochure entitled “A Chat About Education”. In it 
reference was made to the United States as “the greatest 
nation in the world.” 

Said article fell into the hands of one George Wilson, 
who called me down so beautifully thet I think his letter 
worth passing along. 

He wrote: “I should like to N Mr. Sheldon on 
the excellence of the booklet A Chat About Education’, but 
there is one sentence I wish to call your attention to. On 
page 16 he makes the statement that the United States is the 
greatest nation in the world. 

“That is gallery talk pure and simple, calculated, of 
course, to appeal to American students, but received with a 
smile by us foreigners. 


Entered as second-class matter, Sept. 18th, 1905, at the Post Office at Chicago, III., 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879, 
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“No one surpasses me in my admiration of your country 
as a great nation—one of the greatest—but I really cannot 
subscribe to the doctrine that she is the greatest. 

“Take it from a moral standpoint—your government (see 
your own newspapers and magazines) is riddled with fraud, 
graft and corruption. Your administration of justice (?) is 
a by-word the world over, judges and juries being bought as 
in no other civilized country on earth. Your legislation is 
class legislation and for the past ten years your Congress 
has not passed one solitary law to improve the lot of the 
masses. Your boasted liberty is largely a name—the down- 
trodden subjects of kings and emperors enjoying in many 
cases a much larger measure of real liberty than is to be 
found within your borders. 

“Look at the matter from the standpoint of trade and 
we find that 55 per cent of the world’s trade is in the hands 
of the English. Doesn’t leave much room for another nation 
to be ‘greatest’, does it? 

“Then area: The British flag flies over countries that 
have an area twelve times that of the United States, having 
a population thirty times as great. 

“Take wealth per capita and little New Zealand and 
Australia show returns almost double that of this country. 

“America can certainly claim to be a world-beater in 
trusts. Then your people can claim to be the greatest in long 
suffering. They are sitting down calmly under abuses that 
would not be tolerated one instant by the people of king- 
ridden countries. 

“Think I have said enough to prove my contention. We 
English are not exactly retiring when it comes to talking of 
our own nation and while we claim only that we are as 
great as any nation on earth, I think we could advance quite 
a few arguments in favor of a claim to be the greatest. 

“Guess that when America has become used to the feel- 
ing of being a great nation she will begin to recognize that 
there are others. Let us hope so anyway.” 

* * * * * * * * * 
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Thus spake Brother Wilson, right out in meeting, and 
I feel like saying: “Thank you, George I feel like saying it 
publicly. Jolts like that do us good. 

But cultivate the positive quality of patience, Mr. Wilson. 
Wait until we are as old as our illustrious neighbor over the 
pond and then—well, then write me again. 

I have not verified the statistics quoted, and Mr. Wilson 
-may himself have exceeded the golden mean in the exuber- 
ance of his patriotism. However that may be, there is doubt- 
less much truth in what he says, and what a shame it is that 
a young man with such a future as is that of Uncle Sam, 
should give any one a chance to give him that sort of a repu- 
tation. We can only excuse him on the ground of his youth. 
Samuel’s reputation has received a set back the past two years 
which it is going to take some time to overcome. 

The greatness of a nation is the sum of the greatness of 
its citizens and the greatness of each citizen is the sum of 
his positive faculties and qualities. 

I wish that every politician in this country could read 
that letter of George Wilson. Did you ever carefully con- 
sider the difference between a politician and a statesman? A 
few business men whom you and I have met ought to read it. 

I know at least one lawyer who might profit by its read- 
ing—there may be more than one. . 

n ** * * * * * * * 


Rumor has it that there has been a considerable falling 
off in Uncle Sam's business abroad, as well as at home in 
certain lines, notably in meat products and insurance busi- 
ness. 

While I am quite inclined to the opinion that reports 
have been exaggerated, it is too bad that there should be any 
cause for even a suspicion of the things charged. Aside 
from any question of ethics or morals, it doesn’t pay; there 
is no money in the negatives. There is big money in the 
square deal, which is the natural product of the positives. 

But let us take the positive side—there are plenty deal- 
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ing with the negative just now. 

The very fact that we are shocked by the revelations 
of those that are stirring the mess of things, public and pri- 
vate, proves that the world is getting better. 

Recent revelations would have been deemed very tame 
by Nero and by others than Nero in Nero’s time. Time was 
when kings could do no wrong and when many of their sub- 
jects seemed to think that they inherited this particular royal 
prerogative. 

Nothing is great or small except by comparison. 

The sins of our day, while great, are small compared 
with those of a few hundred years ago. 

Besides there are easily a hundred honest men to one 
grafter. 

Let’s cheer up; it’s getting better—yes, it’s getting bet- 
ter. 

* * * * * 1 * * * 

The same general moral laws govern nations, business 
institutions, men. 

Russia is rotten with mental and moral leprosy, if the 
world’s general opinion, plus the diagnosis of experts is to be 
relied upon. 

She is dying as a Nation in her present form. 

I know a business institution which, like Russia, grew 
to big proportions. 

The head of that business lied when he hired his men. 
Then he taught them to lie, or rather I should use the present 
tense. 

Yes, he lies when he hires them and then teaches them to 
get their business by a series of lies which would put old 
Ananias to shame. He is at it yet, but he will not be very 
long. By necessity, not choice, he will go. His business is 
dying slowly, but surely. 

The disease is mental and moral leprosy. 

Father has a peach orchard over in Michigan. 

When I visited him a few months ago I noticed several 
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trees which looked very unhealthy. Father told me they had 
the “yellows”. 

He further informed me that a tree with the yellows is 
doomed—no hope for it.—Each fall, the trees that have the 
yellows are cut down and burned. 

Again we see the triumph of mind—the power of man. 

Russia and the business institution I have mentioned 
have the yellows. Each a very bad case of the yellows. Yet 
neither of them is doomed provided they will step out of the 
mental and moral mud they are wallowing in and walk on the 
high ground of truth. | 

The tree can’t do that, but man can. 

I know an employe—he worked for me once. l 

He left unpaid board bills—honest debts unpaid,—al- 
though he had received plenty of money with which to pay 
his way. 

He did not tell the truth. 

He trampled the flag of the cause I was championing into 
the dust in more ways than one. 

But he had a kind heart and with all his faults I loved 
him still—the stiller the better, it is true, but still I loved him. 

His “nerve,” I think he called it, and boasted about, was 
abnormally developed. It was, and I see from a telegram 
received to-day, still is, a wonder. It reads as follows: 

“Please wire here, my expense, recommendation, Senator 
Explanatory letter follows.” 

To which I immediately replied: 

“Dear Mr. :— Your telegram in hand and I regret 
more than I can tell you that I was unable to answer it. How 
in the world you can expect me to wire a letter of recommen- 
dation to Senator „ or any one else, when you left the 
destroyed record with us that you did, is only explainable to 
me on the theory that you do not believe that I mean what 
I say in my writings, and what I have said to you several 
times in conversation. I was very frank with you and I beg 
to assure you that I meant every word I said. If I were to 
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write or wire you a letter of recommendation in view of all 
you did while you were with us, you would know very well 
that I did not mean it, and a man who says what he does not 
mean is a liar; therefore you must think that I am a liar. 

“I am sorry for you, my dear boy, and I hope to see the 
day when you will see the error of your ways and will come 
to a full realization of the fact that the positive faculties and 
qualities have a commercial value. 

“With all your faults I love you still, but you must not 
ask me to recommend you in any way until you give me sub- 
stantial evidence of having overcome some of your many 
negatives.” 

Lou may think that a cruel letter. No, reader; it is kind. 
That man has the yellows as badly as Russia or the business 
institution I have mentioned. His friends can save him, can 
cure him of the yellows, but it will take a few painful opera- 
tions. 

A business man who writes a letter of recommendation 
which he does not mean, just to be accommodating, or to be 
diplomatic, or to help himself get rid of a “has been” or a 
„going to be” is a party to a fraud and should be dealt with 
accordingly. 

As it is to-day there are whole regiments of business 
soldiers who don’t do much else but “soldier”, marching from 
firm to firm with letters of recommendation from previous 
employers, who have very bad cases of the yellows. They are 
dangerous to business society. Remember the peach or- 
chards—a tree with the yellows is not permitted to stand very 
long because it contaminates the other trees and the disease 
spreads. 

It is just so with the human plants that have the yellows. 
They should be abated as nuisances until cured of their dis- 
ease. 

This telegram reminded me, by the law of contrast, of a 
letter which came to my attention very recently. The letter 
was written by a present employe of ours, who is an “is-er”, 
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not a “has been” nor a “going to be”—he is a hard working 
young man. He wrote the letter to an enthusiastic admirer 
who had. written us a most effusive letter of praise, after 
originally having questioned our ability to aid him. 

This is the letter: | 

“Dear Mr. :— We wish to thank you for your 
letter of recent date telling us ‘what you think of us’ and we 
have just written your name on our list of good friends’—and 
by the way, the list is getting so long now that it keeps us 
busy shaking hands with the new-comers. 

“We sometimes make mistakes, but we are ever onward 
and upward. To our friends, in the words of Burke, we say— 
‘Applaud us when we run, console us when we fall, cheer us, 
when we recover; but let us pass on—for God’s sake—let us 
pass on!’ As a friend of the cause of the Golden Rule in 
Business, we shall expect you not only to applaud, console 
and cheer us, but also to run with us. We know we can de- 
pend on you to do so. 

“Again thanking you for your good letter, and wishing 
you unbounded success in the days to come, we remain, 

“Very sincerely yours, —__——_—,”” 

I shall keep my eye on that young man. 

But, well, let us pass on, and as business philosophers 
try to get at the why and wherefore of our troubles, as indi- 
viduals, as institutions, as governments. Why do men get 
the yellows of lying, graft, deceit, etc., and what is the rem- 
edy? 

If we listen to Plato he will tell us. In the seventh book 
of his “Republic,” he gives us that weird figure of the people 
in the “cave”. They are so placed that they must remain in 
shadow unless they turn wholly round to the light. No par- 
tial effort will do. No half-hearted attempt succeeds. The 
light must enter and permeate the whole being—mind, intel- 
lect and soul—before it establishes that health and clearness 
of vision which will rid us of the yellows. The soul must 
take its full part in the work because only by its mighty 
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powers can we rid ourselves of the negatives that now blind 
us. Here is the way Plato puts it and I commend his sayings 
to your reflection: | 

“Just as the eye cannot turn otnerwise than with the 
whole body from darkness to the light, so also one must turn 
with the whole soul from sensible objects until it has become 
able to endure the contemplation of what is real, and what is 
most apparent of the real, and this we term the good; do 
we not? Yes. It will be the art then of this very person, said 
I, in turning about, to contrive this; namely, how he may turn 
with the greatest ease and advantage, not for the sake of 
implanting sight in him, but viewing him as already possess- 
ing it, though not rightly turned, and net looking in the right 
direction? It seems so, said he. The other virtues of the 
soul, as they are called, seem to me somewhat like those of 
the body; for in fact those not before contained therein are 
afterwards engendered by custom and practice;—but the 
faculty of intellect possesses, it seems, a nature somewhat 
more god-like than all the rest;—never losing its power, but 
by exertion becoming useful and profitable, -but the oppo- 
site, useless and hurtful.” 

We can well afford to let Plato have the last word. 


Postscript 


My readers may be startled this time to find from the 
date on their magazine that they have tumbled a whole month 
forward in the stream of time. In place of August they will 
see “September” to be the date of the issue, and hence may 
imagine that they have lost a precious month. This is not so. 
We are simply pushing the DATE one month ahead so as to 
place our magazine on the news-stands with the monthly 
“rush”. We slip just one cog to get even with the other fel- 
lows. The truth of the matter is, that people are now so fond 
of us they want us to be on time with the best and biggest 
of our class, and we mean to suit them in that respect as 
well as in quality. Our subscribers will lose nothing what- 
ever by the change, for an addition of one month will be 
made to the term of all subscriptions that cover the omitted 
date. Now you see it! 
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The Wood of Dreams 
By Georgia Wood Pangborn 


Here in the Wood of Dreams, be still, be still! 

I weary of your passion and your sighing, 
For I would hear the silent, joyous laugh 

That mocks all anxious men afraid of dying. 


There is a knowledge hid among the trees; 
Philosophy amid the grasses glistens: 
I think I hear, "There’s no such thing as death"— 


Be silent—silent! All my spirit listens. 
—From Scribner’s Magazine (June). 
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Sacrifice—A Law of Sucéess 


Recently I have been reading an old, old story. It comes 
from the far skyline of history. Indeed, it is as old as the 
race. In that far-off day men lived the “simple life,” near to 
nature. But human nature itself has ever been the same, 
and even then life was full of problems which came up for 
solution. One of the greatest of these is presented in this 
story: 

You know a famous philosopher says: “Beware when the 
great God lets loose a thinker on this planet.” Well, that’s 
what happened. One was let loose. His name was 
Prometheus. A pretty big name, you will say. Ves, but I 
suppose his neighbors called him “Prom.” for short. Just 
the same, old “Prom.” got busy, and made a name and fame 
for himself. They say that his father was a god, and his 
mother a goddess. Now, I don’t know about this, though I 
think it is true. I believe every good man and woman is 
and should be fostered of the gods. There would be fewer 
problems to solve in life if more divine power presided at the 
beginning. Certain it is that this “thinker” was born right. 
We do not know anything about his boyish pranks or his 
schooldays. Probably he played “hookey” sometimes. He 
grew to manhood and godhood. All boys should have this 
dual growth. Because “Prom.” was a thinker, the neighbors, 
men and gods, called him a heretic. His father was in the 
lightning-rod business. He was the manager of a big trust, 
and made the goods to order, for a Mr. Jupiter, president 
of the company. Incidentally, I might say, this Jupiter was 
a great monopolist, and, regardless of the law of mutual 
benefit, insisted on rigid class distinctions. The thunder- 
bolt or lightning-rod business was for the gods only; even 
the fire in which they were forged must not be given to men. 
“Prom.,” the first drummer we read of in history, used to 
lie awake nights thinking and planning to help men. Finally 
he got action. Knowing all about the plant, or works, of 
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which his father was manager, he boldly went over one night, 
appropriated a cartload of the fire of the sacred forge, and, 
driving rapidly to a nearby city, delivered the goods to his 
brother-men. The “city fathers” immediatedly held an im- 
promptu banquet and reception. Speeches were made, and 
they named the rustling, nervy drummer -Pro-metheus, that 
is, forethinker, and one old city dad said that inas- 
much as fire was of such vital use to men, in the work and 
arts of life, let us call this drummer, the ‘Founder of Civiliza- 
tion.“ 80 mote it be,” said they all; and it was done. 
That was the greatest order of goods ever delivered to men. 
But it roused a storm. Old Jupiter was mad all over. From 
his throne on Mount Olympus he thundered horribly, and 
hurled his death-dealing bolts. He had been defied. A 
thinker was loose on earth. What should be done? He 
called a conclave of all the gods. They talked and called 
names, and swore oaths. There was nothing doing. They 
could arrest a man, but Jove himself could not arrest the 
subtle something called ‘thought. The heretic drummer 
was brought in chains before the Council. Would he recant? 
Never! Had he done wrong? No. He, the first benefactor 
of men, was also a god. What were they going to do about 
it? So we have a picture painted for us by the writer of 
highest Greek tragedy. A man, a hero, a savior, steps into 
the arena, and with brow lifted to heaven dares the anger 
of the gods to enthrone a principle deeper than life, enduring 
as eternity. He is sentenced to sacrificial pain for his im- 
piety, and by order of Jupiter is chained to a great rock on 
lone Mount Caucasus, with a pair of vultures to feed on his 
ever-growing vitals. For long years he endures, serene, de- 
fiant, grand in his unconquered will, until released by Her- 
cules, another immortal, come to minister to mortals. Most 
nobly has our own Lowell caught the lofty spirit of sublime, 
defiant purpose, of this thinker so far back on the skyline of 
human evolution. Through the great law of sacrifice the 
race is to be lifted to a higher level, and hymns of praise to 
be attuned to every breaker of chains. 
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Thou (Jupiter) and all strength shall crumble, except love, 
By whom, and for whose glory, ye shall cease; 
And, when thou art but a dim moaning heard 
From out the pitiless gloom of Chaos, I 
Shall be a power and a memory, 
A name to fright all tyrants with, a light 
Unsetting as the Pole-star, a great voice 
Heard in the breathless pauses of the fight 
By Truth and Freedom, ever waged with wrong, 
Clear as a silver trumpet, to awake 
Huge echoes that from age to age live on 
In kindred spirits, giving them a sense 
Of boundless power, from boundless suffering wrung; 
And many a glazing eye shall smile to see 
The memory of my triumph, like a prophet eagle, perch 
Upon the sacred banner of the Right. . . . 


Pain’s thorny crown for Constancy and Truth, 
Girding the temples like a wreath of stars, 
This is a thought that like the fabled laurel, 
Makes my faith thunder-proof; and thy dread bolts 
Fall on me like the silent flakes of snow, 
On the hoar brows of aged Caucasus. 


Yes, for ages yet 
Must I lie here, upon my 8 huge, 
A sacrifice for man. 


Therefore, great heart, bear up! thou art but type 
Of what all lofty spirits endure, that fain 
Would win men back to strength and peace, through love. 


And here I stop and reflect. My mind goes back through 
the dim vistas of history. I see the moving panorama, armies, 
navies, kings, princes, statesmen, peasants, all alike striving 
for some object or end. What is it? Success. How 
is it attained? By paying the price. What is this? 
Obedience to the Law of Sacrifice. This and noth- 
ing else. It is scientifically true that the cross is a part of 
the equipment of every life. It matters not whether the 
bearer be a Prometheus, Buddha, Socrates, Gregory, Alfred, 
Washington, William the Silent, or Lincoln on down to the 
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humblest toiler in field, mart, or office, the truth remains, 
deep as the warp and woof of the mystery of life and death. 
The consensus of the wisdom and experience of the ages is 
that all true success is reached as the result of labor, toil, per- 
severance, privation, sacrifice. Alexander Hamilton once 
said: “Men give me some credit for genius. All the genius 
I have just lies in this: When I have a subject in hand I study 
it profoundly. Day and night it is before me. I explore it 
in all its bearings. My mind becomes pervaded with it. Then 
the effort which I make, the people are pleased to call the 
fruit of genius. It is only the fruit of labor and thought.” 

When Mahomet said “Paradise is under the shadow of 
swords,” he referred to this great law. Ruskin has written a 
prose poem on Crystal Sorrows. In this he tells us, “The 
torturing and grieving of the earth seems necessary to bring 
out its full energy,” and again, “There is not a purple vein, 
nor flaming zone, in our most beautiful marbles, agates, jas- 
pers, carnelians, amethysts, rubies, and all flashing stones, 
which recounts not sacrifice.” Now if all the world we can 
see is full of the teaching of this basic law, why can we not let 
our blinded vision be cleared to the inner, the world we cannot 
see? Here we will find the law writ as on “tables of stone.” 
The positives of being are fully energized only by “paying 
the price.” How? Let us hope that in another issue we may 
take this up for study. In the meantime get busy, be a thinker. 
Apply ideals to daily duty. Remember, if possible, the beau- 
tiful sentiment expressed in the lines: 


“Forenoon, and afternoon, and night,—Forenoon, 
And afternoon and night,—Forenoon, and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is Life: Make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won.” 


a A. H. Gamble. 
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Sympathy As a Business Asset 


Thomas N. Talford once said: “If I were to be asked 
what is the greatest want of society, to mingle class with 
class, I would say, in a word, the want is the want of sym- 
pathy.” 

To some it may appear strange to have sympathy stand 
side by side with honesty, industry, truthfulness and justice, 
but it surely has its place among the other moral duties. It 
is our duty to be honest with our fellow-men. It is also our 
duty to “rejoice with them that rejoice and weep with them 
that weep.” If it is our moral obligation to be just, why 
is it not quite as much our duty to extend the hand of 
brotherly kindness in the time of misfortune. 

The sympathy that springs from the sentiment of justice, 
finding its motive in a sincere desire to remedy some exist- 
ing evil, is a real and needful force in the world. That power 
to enter into the joys and sorrows of others is a divine 
feeling which ennobles life more than any other. In bright- 
ening the dark places in the lives of others and assisting 
them to bear their burdens, our own grow lighter. He who 
withholds the fragrance of his love and sympathy will surely 
lose that which he himself hopes to gain. 

Good will and love toward others help our friends and 
react upon ourselves. It kills selfishness and jealousy and 
envy. It broadens our minds and hearts. 

Not long ago, in one of our large commercial institu- 
tions, I met in a business way a young lady assistant in the 
office of the manager. Her natural dignity and charm of 
manner instantly attracted one. But she has endeared her- 
self to the entire office force by her ability to enter thoroughly 
into the little joys and sorrows of her co-workers. “She 
always seems to understand,” they told me. That’s the point. 
Easily and naturally she enters into the lives and circum- 
stances of those about her. She has the gift of sympathy, 
and a lovely gift it is. She makes herself a part of those 
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with whom she comes in contact. But back of this sweet 
gift of sympathy is the sincere desire to lessen the mis- 
fortune which calls it forth. She cannot extend help in a 
financial way, but the doors of her heart are never closed 
against the demands of love and kindness and courtesy, and 
those who go to her never fail to come away comforted. 

It is one thing to feel sympathy and quite another to 
let people know it without appearing obtrusive. There is 
such a delicate line between sympathy and pity that it re- 
quires a heart which is truly filled with human love to make 
the burdened one appreciate our expressions. The key to 
the situation is Tact, that elusive quality which of all others 
is born of consideration and love. A noted cripple once said 
he estimated his friends by the degree in which they reminded 
him of his deformity. 

How quick we are to resent an apparent lack of inter- 
est in our personal affairs on the part of our listener. We 
accuse him of selfishness, lack of sympathy, and lots more 
besides. We feel this in others, yet why is it that we can- 
not open our hearts and begin to develop this positive quality 
of sympathy. We admire it in others—yes, demand it—and 
yet we don’t make the effort to make it our own. It does 
not need to be created; it is within every heart, latent, in 
many, it is true, but it may be developed. It means utter 
unselfishness. To learn to love our neighbor is sometimes 
not an easy task, but is the aim not a noble one, worthy 
our earnest efforts? To lift the gray clouds of some bur- 
dened one and to cause the rosy glow of brotherly love to 
penetrate the darkness of his life is a God-given duty, and it 
should be sacredly cherished as such. 

In the biographies of men who have attained success in 
the truest sense of the word, we find them constantly refer- 
ring to the inspiration and encouragement which they re- 
ceived in the beginning of their career from some sympa- 
thetic employer. A busy man he may have been, but the 
interest manifested in the humble employe blossomed into 
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a flower whose rich perfume still lingers in the world. 

More sympathy is needed in the business world. Man- 
agers should appreciate the fact that it is a commercial 
asset and a real source of power. They are coming to do 
this more and more, and it is made manifest by the various 
policies adopted by large houses for the betterment of their 
employes, individually and as a whole. The heads of de- 
partments realize that an encouraging word or just com- 
mendation which shows a real human interest in the indi- 
vidual will bring about a quick response in the way of in- 
creased efficiency. The sixty-brain-power or two-hundred- 
brain-power machine is the result of sympathetic co-opera- 
tion between employer and employe. Each is working for 
the interest of the other. And this can only come about 
through mutual confidence and understanding. As it has 
been aptly put, we need to apply the Golden Rule in business 
rather than to yield to the tyranny of the Rule of Gold. 

—R. E. Marshall. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb, 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summit of our time, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The tendency to persevere, to persist in spite of hindrances, 
discouragements and impossibilities—it is this that in all things 
distinguishes the strong soul from the weak. 

—Thomas Carlyle. 
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Never Give Up 


Never give up! It is wiser and better 
Always to hope, than once to despair; 
Fling off the load of Doubt's cankering fetter. 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical Care. 
Never give up! or the burden may sink you: 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup, 
And in all trials or troubles, bethink you. 
The watchword of life must be—Never Give Up! 


Never give up! There are chances and changes 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one, 
And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 
Ever success— if you'll only hope on: 
Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup. 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 
Is the true watchword of—Never Give Up! 


Never Give up! Though the grape-shot may rattle, 
Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst, 
Stand like a rock—and the storm or the battle 
Little shall harm you, though doing their worst; 
Never give up! if adversity presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled the cup. 
And the best counsel, in all your distresses, 
Is the stout watchword of—Never Give Up! 
—&Martin F. Tupper. 
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Ideals of Growth and Success 
No. IIL CYRUS W. FIELD—A Steadfast Man 


Once we knew a sturdy lad who yearned with all his heart 

to go to sea. He wanted to be a captain—a mate—a sailor— 
even a galley-boy. He would have faced almost any drudgery, 
braved almost any danger, for the joy of being one of those 
that go down to the sea in ships. 
It may be said that these longings came to him naturally. 
The lad was born and reared in a busy seaport town. His 
home lay in the suburbs near a picturesque open beach. He 
could scarcely go for a walk but he had a view of the great 
deep and of many white-winged craft that sailed on it to 
and fro. The fragrance of the sea was on all about him, 
and the music he best loved was the changeful plash of 
the waves along the shore. The sports in which he and his 
playmates mostly took part were swimming, fishing, rowing 
and the occasional rapture of a sailboat. Well might he 
exclaim with Byron, at least of those halcyon days: 


“I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward.” 


The port had a distinct smell of tar—mingled with odors 
of sugar-casks, lemons, coffee and other imported merchan- 
dise. Moored at its docks and wharves there were always 
a number of vessels from distant lands. These with their 
crews and sailings formed a part of the daily life of the town. 
Our hero went often aboard such vessels, and one of his de- 
lights was to clamber up the rigging and get out on a yard- 
arm. It was a greater luxury still to listen to the yarns of 
some deep-sea sailor—a swarthy Greek from the Levant, or 
a fair-haired Dane or Russian from the Baltic. Tales of 
the sea and songs of the sea were the first literature that 
took a grasp on his mind. Soon afterwards he imbibed a 
taste for books, and at once devoured the sea-novels of 
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Cooper, Dana and Marryat. This was but heaping up the 
burning coals of suggestion. His mind became peopled with 
visions of tropic isles and coral reefs, of storms and ship- 
wrecks on the Spanish main and of that “long, low, rakish 
craft“ which has figured in so many romantic voyages. Thus 
it came to pass that his thoughts and even his dreams were 
all of the sea. His ideal of human glory was to tread the 
quarter-deck as a great navigator—though if truth must be 
told, he was not very clear as to becoming an honest ship. 
master or a buccaneer of the type that commanded the “Red 
Rover.” It was the glamor and witchery of the sea that 
had fired his imagination and seemed to shape his ideals. 

Now, that boy never became a sailor. He tried very 
hard, in a furtive kind of way, but was balked in every at- 
tempt by parental vigilance. Whether by that means the 
world has lost a great discoverer, or a ferocious pirate, it is 
hard to say. Anyhow, his ideal was in time worn out—but, 
of course, replaced by others—and he is still what Dibdin 
calls “a tame landlubber”, now pensively engaged in writing 
these lines. The sole purpose of this reminiscence is to call 
up the interesting subject of how we get our ideals and 
what they are made of. Even if we never reach them, they 
stand for our aims and hopes at a given time of life, and in 
that view are a part of the soul’s history. 

We mostly make our first choice—and maybe many 
choices—in the sunny days of boyhood or girlhood. To 
these we are led chiefly, as in the case just set forth, by the 
nature of our surroundings, our homes, our schools, or our 
friendships. The quality of our health and temperament 
also tends to shape our ideal. It may even take its form from 
the scenery, monuments or life-currents about us, or what- 
ever serves as a vivid and constant suggestion—for this 
potent law of mind is at its full force in the days of our 
youth. Above all, if we beget a fondness for books, our 
ideals are apt to be drawn from the pages we love the best. 
The pen of genius creates ideals that take our hearts by 
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storm. Witness the ennobling sway of Tennyson’s “Arthur” 
and “Sir Lancelot,” or even of such gentle heroes as “Adam 
Bede” and “John Halifax.” For all that the ideals of the 
young are apt to be extremely vague, are not always en- 
during, are sometimes not wisely chosen and but seldom are 
the same we carry with us into the stormy arena of life. 

But the chief defect of youthful ideals is that they don’t 
wear well. Having come to us out of poetry or romance 
they are rarely practical. At a later day, when we have 
rubbed against the corners of life, we are more likely to 
seek our models in biography or in the humanity around us. 
In the latter case, the impression is sure to be most powerful. 
We are more strongly influenced by the example of the living 
than we can be by the records of those who have passed 
away. In some instances, again, the type may not be that 
of any one person, but a vision of high manhood drawn from 
many sources and possessing all the qualities we most ad- 
mire—just as a composite photograph is a blend of the 
features of all the subjects portrayed. Whatever way our. 
ideals are formed, or whatever their source, the vital point 
is that we should choose them with clear judgment and a 
righteous conscience. Then they are true and worthy ideals, 
fit to live by and fit to endure. Then, if we hope for suc- 
cess, we must cling fast to them through storm and sun- 
shine in all the vicissitudes of life. This is the kind of ideal 
we transform into a purpose, and, as Emerson grandly ex- 
claims: “I know of no such unquestionable badge and en- 
sign of a sovereign mind as that tenacity of purpose which, 
through all change of companions or parties or fortunes, 
changes never, bates no jot of heart or hope, but wearies out 
opposition, and arrives at its port.” 

* * x * * æ * * * 

The supreme use of our ideals has virtually just been 
stated. To put it in plain speech, it is to Have a noble pur- 
pose aad stick to it. Even the having is of little use with- 
out the steadfast grip. Call it persistence, tenacity, per- 
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severance—call it what you will—it is the touchstone that 
brings out all the best forces of our nature. It keeps us in 
the race for success to a glorious finish. Even in what are 
called the “dull plodders,” this staying power often wins out 
where smartness, ability or genius might go to the wall. 
Here is a bugle-blast on the subject from that practical Brit- 
ish writer, Fowell Buxton: “The longer I live,” he says, 
“the more I am convinced that the great difference between 
men, between the feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant, is energy, invincible determination—a purpose 
once fixed and then death or victory! That quality will do 
anything that can be done in this world, and no talents, no 
circumstances, no opportunities will make a two-legged 
creature a man without it.” 

In the world of American business there are many ad- 
mirable types of this fidelity to purpose. Such names as those 
of Fulton, Morse, Howe and Goodyear will at once occur to 
the reader’s mind. Scarcely one of these, however, can so 
well fill the mission of a bright and lofty ideal as Cyrus W. 
Field—known to the world at large as “the man who laid the 
Atlantic cable.” This is no place to treat of the benefits 
which this great enterprise showered on mankind. It is 
enough for us just to fancy how the modern world could 
get along if we had to wait seven or eight days for every 
bit of news that now flashes across the oceans. We only take 
up the story because of the part borne in it by this one man 
which has made him an exemplar of steadfastness for all 
time to come. 

Cyrus West Field was born in 1819 at Stockbridge, Mass. 
His father was a respected preacher of old New England 
stock. At fifteen years of age, after a fair academic training, 
the boy set out for New York to earn his own living. He 
was a diligent and thrifty lad and had kept the family account 
for years. Indeed, he was a really good boy, for it is on 
record that his father said to him at parting: “Cyrus, I feel 
sure you will succeed, for your playmates could never get you 
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off to play until all the work for which you were responsible 
was done.” 

On reaching the big city, Cyrus became an errand boy 
in the well-known dry goods store of A. T. Stewart, then 
the foremost of its class in our commerce. Here he served 
the years of a full apprenticeship as salesman, only stepping 
from behind the counter when he reached the age of man- 
hood in 1840. That he was a true and faithful worker may 
be gleaned from this little statement which he wrote at a 
later day: “I always made it a point to be there before the 
partners came and never to leave before the partners left. 
Mr. Stewart was the leading dry goods merchant at that 
time. My ambition was to make myself a thoroughly good 
merchant. I tried to learn in every department all I pos- 
sibly could, knowing I had to depend entirely on myself.” 
It is a fact, indeed, that the Stewart firm was sorry to part 
with him and his fellow-employees gave him a “send-off” in 
the form of a banquet. Field had saved a little money during 
his service, and being aided by his elder brother, at this 
time a prosperous New York lawyer, he started in business 
for himself as a paper manufacturer. With one brief set- 
back, during a year of general panic, he prospered in this 
industry beyond his utmost hopes. When he was only thirty- 
five he had already, according to his own views, “made his 
fortune.” As he afterwards stated the case: 

“There was no luck about my success, which was remark- 
able. It was not due to the control or use of large capital, 
to the help of friends, to speculators or to fortunate turns 
of events; it was by constant labor and with the ambition to 
become a successful merchant; and I was rewarded by seeing 
a steady, even growth of business. I had prospered so that 
on the first day of January, 1853, I was worth over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. I then turned to my books 
for a list of the old claims which I had settled by compro- 
mising ten years before, found the amount which my gener- 
ous creditors had deducted from their claims, added to each 
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one interest for that time, and sent to every man a check 
for the whole amount of principal and with seven per cent. 
interest, a sum amounting in all to many thousands of 
dollars.” 

All this may seem pure commonplace, and yet there are 
some lessons in it which the business man of to-day might 
well lay to heart. How rarely do we find such initiative as 
prompted this dry goods salesman, on the very threshold 
of manhood, to launch out and become a leader in the in- 
dustry of paper making. Again, how rare is the modesty, 
or good sense—or shall we name it moral courage?—that 
would impel a prosperous business man to deem himself 
wealthy on $250,000? But that was fifty years ago. If a man 
made that amount at the present time and were still flourish- 
ing in the enterprise that gained it, he would surely only 
think himself in the dawn of his career—let his years be 
at any notch from thirty-five to sixty-five. When a modern 
man gets into the “run” of money-making he is apt to have 
no thought of his terminal facilities. He wants to become a 
millionaire—or nothing. Whatever be said of the blessings 
that come through money, it is probable that men of the 
Field stamp get more happiness out of life than any of the 
multi-millionaires. Please also bear in mind that little 
episode of paying off his outlawed business debts. Ah, how 
sadly are the times—or the standards—changed! 

* * * * * * * * * 

Anyhow, the young merchant is now free. He has 
grown to be a lover of art and culture. His first thought is 
to have a few months of instructive travel. In this program 
he spends half a year in the countries of South America, 
among rivers and mountains and peoples far outside the 
paths of most wealthy tourists. It was during this tropical 
trip that his brother, Mathew D. Field, had planned a tele- 
graph line across Newfoundland to meet the European news 
at the coast and wire it to New York. When the brothers 
came together this scheme was discussed, but for some time 
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Cyrus stood out against all persuasion to join it. Neverthe- 
less, they argued and he pondered, and gradually the dream 
of a world-serving ministry crept into his mind and there 
fixed itself in steadfast possession. The trans-Atlantic cable 
had become for Cyrus Field a genuine life-purpose. 

At once he began to work for it. He wrote to his friend, 
S. F. B. Morse, and found that from the standpoint of teleg- 
raphy it was quite practicable. He wrote to the famous Lieu- 
tenant M. F. Maury of the U. S. Navy, and found out that the 
bed of the Atlantic offered no serious hindrance. He started 
the formation of a company in which he had the good for- 
tune to associate Peter Cooper and two or three other mer- 
chants of like eminence. Still the ocean cable was only a 
thing of the future and of doubtful realization. It was a 
dream entertained by Mr. Field and his brother and their 
four visionary financiers, but for which sober-minded peo- | 
ple were not yet quite ready. The stage presented for im- 
mediate realization was a telegraph line across Newfoundland, 
a cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, connection with 
land telegraph lines to New York, and then the establish- 
ment of the fastest steamship line on earth. Each steamer 
was to land at St. John’s long enough to land news, and this 
could then be telegraphed to New York, possibly only five 
or six days from London, and the reverse process was to be 
accomplished at a point on the Irish coast, a land line across 
Ireland and a cable to England. It was a daring program, 
but it had in it no traces of the wildness which attached to the 
idea of a telegraphic rope upon the bottom of the deep sea. 

It took the better part of two years to carry out the 
first step in the project. As the record informs us, the most 
severe and incredible hardships were endured in running the 
inland line through the territory of Newfoundlannd. A 
rugged and unbroken wilderness, over four hundred miles 
in length, had to be traversed and subdued, involving a prodig- 
ious amount of labor and calling for the most patient but 
rigid perseverance. 
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And then the aspiring young merchant set out to carry 
a cable across the Atlantic Ocean, The design had in it at 
least the merit of audacity. But whether the end was to be 
sublime or ridiculous, time alone could tell. Certain it is 
that when his sanguine temper and youthful blood stirred 
him up to take hold of such an enterprise, he little dreamed 
of what it would involve. He thought lightly of a few thou- 
sands risked in an uncertain venture, but never imagined 
that he might yet be drawn on to stake upon its success the 
whole fortune he had accumulated; that he was to sacrifice 
all the peace and quiet he had hoped to enjoy, and that for 
twelve long years he was to be almost without a home, cross- 
ing and re-crossing the sea to urge and push his enterprise 
in Europe as well as America. “But so it is,” observes one 
of his biographers, “that the Being who designs great things 
for human welfare, and would accomplish them by human 
instruments, does not lift at once the curtain from the stern 
realities they are to meet, nor reveal the rugged ascents they 
are to climb; so that it is only when at last the heights are 
attained, and they look backward, that they realize through 
what they have passed.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

It is scarcely in our province here to give a detailed ac- 
count of the making and laying of the Atlantic cables —for 
there were several of them lost before ocean telegraphy was 
a working fact. It is a story which all Americans should 
know, being an epic of dauntless courage, faith and con- 
stancy in a mighty achievement. 

The program was to wire together the two hemispheres 
at their shortest distance apart. Mr. Field had chosen for 
terminals Valentia Bay in Ireland and Heart's Content in 
Newfoundland, the distance along this line being only six- 
teen hundred miles. After many tests and studies a cable 
was made in England at the beginning of 1857. This was 
divided into halves, one of which was put aboard the frigate 
Niagara, of Uncle Sam's navy, and the other on the British 
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cruiser Agamemnon. In August of that year the frigate 
started to pay out from the Irish coast. The British vessel 
had gone to Newfoundland and was to work from that end 
and meet her in mid-ocean. But alas! when the Niagara had 
let go some three hundred miles of her cable it was snapped 
by a strain and went down in the depths of the sea. For 
that year the work was suspended and many of its friends lost 
heart—but not Cyrus Field. 

His labors were resumed and were now incessant. The 
world might doubt and sneer, but he was steadfast as ever. 
All winter he toiled and tested as if this were but the begin- 
ning. In June of the following year, with a larger supply 
of cable, the same two warships set out for a new effort. 
This time they met in mid-ocean to splice their cables and 
then parted to sail for the opposite shores. The splice was 
made all right, but the cable broke several times in the 
course of a few days, and after losing four hundred miles of 
it the vessels returned in company. Only six weeks later 
they again set out from England to their tryst in mid- 
ocean. Each vessel had now on board eleven hundred miles 
of cable, while the distances they had to cover were but little 
over eight hundred miles. This cable was laid without a fault 
and in the course of three or four weeks joyful messages 
were exchanged between our own country and Great Britain. 
And now the cannon thundered and flags waved in all di- 
rections. A triumph of grit and science had been nobly 
won. Banquets and receptions to Mr. Field were the order 
of the day. At one of these in New York the Mayor of that 
city thus lauded his guest: “You are fortunate, sir, in being 
identified with a project of such magnificent proportions and 
universal concern. But the enterprise itself was no less 
fortunate in being projected and carried into execution by 
a man whom no obstacles could daunt, no disasters dis- 
courage, no doubts paralyze, no opposition dishearten. If 
you, to whom the conduct of this great enterprise was as- 
signed by the will of Providence and the judgment of your 
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fellow-men, had been found wanting in courage, in energy, 
in determination, and in a faith that was truly sublime, the 
very grandeur of the undertaking would only have rendered 
its failure the more conspicuous.” 

And in his modest reply Mr. Field thus touched on a 
part of his recent cable-laying experience: “Five weeks 
ago, this day and hour, I was standing on the deck of the 
Niagara, in mid-ocean, with the Gorgon and Valorous (attend- 
ant gunboats) in sight, waiting for the Agamemnon. The day 
was cold and cheerless—when I thought of all we had passed 
through—of the hopes thus far disappointed, of the friends 
saddened by our reverses, of the few that remained to sus- 
tain us—I felt a load at my heart almost too heavy to bear, 
though my confidence was firm, and my determination fixed.” 

Straws tell how the wind blows, and these “waggish” 
lines by John G. Saxe, printed at the same time in Harper’s 
Weekly, will best show the delight and exultation of the 
country: 


“Come, listen all unto my song, 
It is no silly fable; 

'Tis all about the mighty cord 
They call the Atlantic cable. 


Bold Cyrus Field, he said, says he, 
“I have a pretty notion 

That I can run a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean.” 


Then all the people laughed, and said 
They’d like to see him do it; 

He might get half-seas-over, but 
He never could go through it. 


To carry out his foolish plan 
He never would be able; 

He might as well go hang himself 
With his Atlantic cable, 


But Cyrus was a valiant man, 
A fellow of decision; 
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And heeded not their mocking words, 
Their laughter and derision. 


Twice did his bravest efforts fail, 
And yet his mind was stable; 

He wa'n't the man to break his heart 
Because he broke his cable. 


“Once more, my gallant boys!” he cried; 
“Three times!—you know the fable 
(I'll make it thirty,” muttered he, 
“But I will lay the cable!“ ) 


Once more they tried—hurrah! hurrah! 
What means this great commotion? 

The Lord be praised! the cable’s laid - 
Across the Atlantic Ocean! 


Loud ring the bells—for, flashing through 
Six hundred leagues of water, 

Old Mother England’s benison 
Salutes her eldest daughter. 


O’er all the land the tidings speed, 
And soon in every nation 

They’ll hear about the cable with 
Profoundest admiration! 


Now long live James, and long live Vic, 
And long live gallant Cyrus; 

And may his courage, faith and zeal 
With emulation fire us; 


And may we honor evermore 
‘The manly, bold, and stable, 

And tell our sons, to make them brave, 
How Cyrus laid the cable.” 


But the grit of our steadfast man was again to be put on 
trial. The cable of 1858 kept working for one short month. 
Then it ceased to make signals and was silent forever after- 
ward—the cause not being known to the present day. 


* * * * * * * * * 
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The shock to the public mind and the reaction among 
friends of the work can scarcely be imagined. The great 
fight had been lost. The resources of two wealthy companies 
had been spent in vain. The governments of both nations 
were now cold. The money market was still colder. In this 
gloomy state of affairs our Civil War broke out. Then fol- 
lowed years of doubt and struggle, of “hoping against hope,” 
which would have crushed a less positive soul than that of 
Mr. Field. A long time afterward he told how, during these 
years, he had often seen his friends cross over the street 
rather than have him stop them to talk on what engrossed so 
much of his thoughts as were not given to his country. Yet 
one of his biographers affirms: “While warships and cruisers 
were patrolling the coast from Maine to Florida, and regi- 
ments were marching through Washington on their way to 
desperate battle, there was no cessation of effort on the part 
of the great projector.” One of his worst difficulties was that 
of raising funds, for very many capitalists had come to view 
the enterprise as an :mpossible dream. 

But we must hasten along. At length the war was over 
and Mr. Field had found the money and made a new and 
better cable than ever. From the hard knocks of experience 
he had also improved the mechanism for paying it out. 
Finally it was now arranged that a single ship, instead of 
two, should undertake the cable-laying, and the famous Great 
Eastern was at once chosen for the task. Indeed, she was 
then the only vessel in the world that could comfortably 
“stow away” two thousand miles of cable. 

After all this vast and patient preparation the big ship set 
out with her momentous charge, but after a prosperous voy- 
age the cable broke when she was only three hundred miles 
from Heart’s Content. The world was again shocked, again 
incredulous, and again scoffing at the stubborn cable 
“dreamer.” Still he did not give up. Every fresh disaster 
had taught him new lessons. Once more he went to work 
and organized a company to send out a cable in the following 
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year, 1866. To sum up the eventful history, this last venture 
was completely successful, and the cable of 1866 has been 
working and making money down to the present day. To 
crown the brilliant exploit the Great Eastern set out again 
later in the season and picked up with grapples the lost cable. 
This it spliced with more material and also carried to New- 
foundland, so that before the close of the year there were two 
Atlantic cables instead of one. 

Once more the voice of jubilee was heard throughout the 
world. Still there was a doubt in most minds whether the 
service would prove enduring as its brave projector claimed. 
The passing years have falsified these doubts. The tributes 
to Mr. Field were simply countless. In one of these it was 
observed: “Between these two points of time many years 
have passed and many struggles intervened. Never did an 
enterprise pass through more vicissitudes; never was courage 
tried by more reverses and disappointments, the constant 
repetition of which gives to the narrative an almost painful 
interest. Yet that background of disaster only sets in 
brighter relief the spirit that bore up under all, the faith 
that never despaired, and the patience that never was weary.” 

What Field himself has said shows a keener relish of 
the victory and yet a modest view of his personal significance. 
Perhaps the greatest teaching of his life is to know the hum- 
ble spirit in which he views himself in this work as the in- 
strument of a ruling Providence. When all men look at their 
life-work in the same spirit, this much-abused world will be 
a grand old place to live in. At a banquet given to him by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce Mr. Field thus nobly con- 
cluded: “It has been a long, hard struggle. Nearly thirteen 
years of anxious watching and ceaseless toil. Often my 
heart has been ready to sink. Many times when wandering 
in the forests of Newfoundland, in the pelting rain, or on the 
decks of ships, on dark ,stormy nights—alone, far from home 
Il have almost accused myself of madness and folly to sacri- 
fice the peace of my family, and all the hopes of my life, for 
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what might prove after all but a dream. I have seen my 
companions one and another falling by my side, and feared 
that I, too, might not live to see the end. And yet, one hope 
has led me on, and I have prayed that I might not taste of 
death till this work was accomplished. That prayer is 
answered; and now, beyond all acknowledgments to men, is 
the feeling of gratitude to Almighty God.” 

Many of our readers will thank us for adding to this 
brief notice the noble lines on the event that have been 
written by the “Quaker poet,” John G. Whittier: ö 


O lonely bay of Trinity, 
O dreary shores, give ear! 

Lean down unto the white-lipped sea, 
The voice of God to hear. 


From world to world his couriers fly, 
Thought-winged and shod with fire; 
The angel of His stormy sky 
Rides down the sunken wire. 


What saith the herald of the Lord? 
“The world’s long strife is done; 
Close wedded by that mystic chord, 

Its continents are one. 


„And one in heart, as one in blood, 
Shall all her peoples be; 

The hands of human brotherhood 
Are clasped beneath the sea. 


“Through Orient seas, o’er Afric’s plain, 
And Asian mountains borne, 

The vigor of the Northern brain 
Shall nerve the world outworn. 


“From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
Shall thrill the magic thread; 
The new Prometheus steals once more 
The fire that wakes the dead.” 


Throb on, strong pulse of thunder! beat 
From answering beach to beach; 
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Fuse nations in thy kindly heat, 
And melt the chains of each! 


Wild terror of the sky above, 
Glide tamed and dumb below; 

Bear gently, ocean’s carrier-dove, 
Thy errands to and fro. 


Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 
Beneath the deep so far, 

The bridal-robe of earth’s accord, 
The funeral shroud of war. 


For lo! the fall of ocean’s wall, 
Space mocked and time outrui., 
And round the world the thought of all 
Is as the thought of one! 


The poles unite, the zones agree, 
The tongues of striving cease; 
As on the Sea of Galilee 
A Christ is whispering Peace! 


P. F. Mahon. 


There is no road too long to the man who advances delibe- 
rately and without undue haste: there are no honors too distant 
to the man who prepares himself for them with patience. 

—Fean De la Bruyere. 
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Life and Death 
By Ernest Crosby 
So he died for his faith. That is fine— 


More than most of us do. 
But say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 
In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 
Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 
It is easy to die! Men have died 
For a wish or a Whim— 
From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 
But to live - every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 
While his friends met his conduct with doubt 
And the world with contempt. 
Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then we'll talk of the life that he lived. 
Never mind how he died. 
From the Standard. 
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Toadyism Never Pays 


Many business concerns are infested by a toady—some- 
times by more than one. It is not a rare animal and is 
certainly found in all parts of the world. It purrs when its 
back is stroked the “right way” and is seen to the best ad- 
vantage when doing a trick or “stunt” to get into the good 
graces of others. 

But it would be wrong to describe a toady as an animal 
of the lower kind, when, in truth it really exists in the hu- 
man shape and form. No one exactly knows—and perhaps 
no one cares—where the toady comes from—it is enough that 
it exists and is more numerous than it should be in the in- 
dustrial field. 

Recently someone long.on. words and theories took up 
much space in one of our metropolitan newspapers trying 
to prove toadyism a good thing in order to hold a position. 
There may be some cases in which employes have won 
places through toadyism and have managed to retain them 
for a time by the use of all the arts and subterfuges of the 
toady. But there are very few instances, we believe, where 
advancement has been steady and enduring as a fruit of this 
quality. 

In recalling the toadies I have known, one in particular 
stands out above the others for his cleverness and shrewd- 
ness, and for his unique and subtle practice of the art. He 
was a young man and gained his first promotion from the 
selling force to the executive staff solely through his merits 
as a business getter. Up to this point he probably never 
made use of toadyism except, perhaps, to close a sale. When 
he found himself at a given rank and in another division 
where a certain kind of toadyism was not only practiced by 
officials high and low, but actually looked for from every 
employe in sight, a new and congenial field was opened up 
to his talent. Others before him had filled the place and 
had really done wonders in the way of devising new methods 
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of toadyism, but it remained for him to eclipse all records. 
Well do I recall the first symptoms of underground 
diplomacy shown by this gifted official. The president, a 
kindly man of good motives, but subject to changes of 
weather, thought-waves and other unseen influences, decided 
on a particular health breakfast which consisted of a new 


kind of bird seed” food and a new brand of tea. The young 
man we have in mind heard of the president’s newest idea, 
and it was learned that next morning he breakfasted in keep- 
ing with his employer’s change of diet. A few days later 
the employer tired of his “bird seed” food and substituted 
a baked apple—baked in the dark of the moon, if I remem- 
ber correctly—and likewise hot water instead of tea. Mr. 
Toady, with the nimbleness of an athlete, promptly jumped 
to the same kind of a baked apple and the same kind of hot 
water. 

At the first opportunity he let his employer know in 
flattering words how well he thought of his patent break- 
fast, and before sundown his salary was raised. Two weeks 
more passed and the head of the institution adopted the 
“no breakfast” fad. Mr. Toady followed suit with dispatch, 
though his face betokened it was not without some anguish. 

The president read a rubber heel advertisement and two 
hours later he had rubber heels attached to all his footgear. 
Mr. Toady forthwith called a messenger. Giving him his 
own boots, he rushed him downtown in an automobile. Be- 
fore noon he was walking on rubber heels down the hall, 
much to the delight of his employer. Not only did he apply 
rubber heels for his own wear, but called a meeting of his 
department and brought diplomatic pressure to bear on all his 
men to go and do likewise. Again his superior was pleased. 

The head of the institution was of a nervous tempera- 
ment. One morning on his arrival at the office he com- 
plained that his rest had been broken by the howling of a 
dog and later by the ringing of a street car gong. 

“We will start an anti-noise crusade,” spoke up our artful 
diplomat. “We will work up a reform for the good of the 
people of this town,” he added. “Fine,” says the president, 
“fine; let’s do it right now.” And before nightfall an anti- 
noise society was organized, to the amazement of the vil- 
lage folk, for in truth the place had long been noted for its 
quietness and lack of life as well as noise. N 

It may also be said in passing that Mr. Toady had his 
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salary raised again and continued to grow in favor with his 
employer. Up to date he still occupies his position, and there 
is no visible decrease in his influence, thanks to his clever- 
ness in this domain of toadyism. However, we know the 
record. Seven other men who have occupied the same po- 
sition rested their heads under the knife, heard the whirr 
of its descent and experienced all the pains of decapitation— 
and we know the guillotine is still in working order. 

But this is the least penalty attached to such a policy. 
The self-respect of the man who practices it suffers just in 
proportion as the policy is carried out. He not only loses 
the regard of his associates, but of everyone who knows him 
in his true character. He ceases to act with sound judg- 
ment and is no longer governed by rational motives. He 
is constantly living a life of sham and deceit. He fawns and 
flatters and equivocates. His own manhood is impaired and 
he ceases to develop along worthy or efficient lines. His 
growth is blighted and his future is blasted. 

The employer who is the victim—we say victim, for he 
is nothing but a victim of toadyism— is to be pitied more 
than the man who practices it. The head of a big concern 
who surrounds himself with a clique or cabinet of sycophants 
is in a most deplorable position. Seldom, if ever, does 
he secure a candid expression of opinion from his employees. 
Their every thought, every word, every act, every decision, 
is primarily governed by their wish to please and to curry 
favor rather than to be helpful, honest and valuable. Such 
an employer is in a dangerous position. In facing perplex- 
ing business problems, the advice he might expect is not 
forthcoming. The assistants who should be trustworthy do 
not stand by him in his hour of need. Their characters have 
been undermined by toadyism as by a dry-rot. 

Material success—a few dollars’ salary—has been won by 
the employee at the expense of personal worth. The em- 
ployer has his vanity tickled. But the whole business or- 
ganization has suffered in its harmony and efficiency. Be- 
ware of the sycophant! You can tell him by testing him out. 
Watch the man who too readily agrees with you. He should 
be placed on the “suspicious list” until tried out, for it is a 
noxious symptom. 

No, toadyism does not pay. It never has paid and never 
will pay. Exactly the opposite of mercy, it curseth him that 
gives and him that takes. 


— Montgomery Haliowell. 
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The World and the Business Man 


The way in which the business man strikes the rest of the 
world—how we look as a class in the eyes of Mrs. Grundy— 
has ever been a topic of deep interest. In a late meeting of 
the Business Science Club of St. Louis, Mo., the president of 
that body, Mr. Stephen W. Bowles, made a historic review 
of the subject that was both striking and philosophical. We 
could not hope to please or instruct our readers much better 
than by giving in these pages some of the chief points made 
by Mr. Bowles in his paper on “The Changed Attitude of the 
World toward the Business Man.” Among other good things, 
he said: 

The trend of public sentiment has radically changed in 
the past fifty years in its attitude toward the business man in 
daily life, in politics and society, and he has grown to be the 
greatest quantity in the world’s movements, and in the mak- 
ing of modern history. 

A century ago, Hazlitt, in “Thought and Action,” repre- 
sents the man of business as a mean sort of person put in a 
go-cart, yoked to a trade or profession; alleging that all he 
has to do is not to go out of the beaten track but.merely to 
let his affairs take their own course. “The great requisite,” 
he says, “for the prosperous management of ordinary business, 
is the want of imagination, or of any ideas but those of cus- 
tom and interest on the narrowest scale.” Samuel Smiles in 
his “Self Help,” commenting on this statement, says it is un- 
true and quotes Burke as saying that “some statesmen are 
peddlers, and there are merchants who act in the spirit of 
statesmen.” True enough, and before I go farther, I wish 
to admit it that there have been times and places when the 
business man was early given full recognition and accorded 
honors,—notably in Venice, in the Free Cities, and particu- 
larly in Holland, where thrift reigned and commercial life 
contributed many of the most intrepid patriots, leaders and 
heroes of the conflict with the Spanish Emperor out of which 
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rose the Dutch Republic. But the Oriental trader, full of 
lying and deceit, the softly insinuating ways of the confidence 
man and the hypocrite, is the nearest approach to the type of 
the merchant of the earlier part of the Christian era. As the 
frst traders were Phoenicians, so the Aryan movement spread- 
ing through Europe carried with it the spirit of that same 
sort of traffic and business which may in a degenerate meas- 
ure, be found still in Moslem lands. The rise of the business 
man is synchronous with the highest civilization. He cannot 
exist in his highest type in a country where there is not the 
fullest liberty of thought and action, or where the govern- 
ment is unstable or autocratic. Liberty is his hand- 
maiden. She is of his own blood. His guns and pikes struck 
the last blow to feudalism when the merchants of London and 
their aproned apprentices killed Earl Warwick and continued 
Edward IV in power. They wiped from the face of the earth, 
as a child erases unsolved problems from a slate, the dogma 
of the divine right of kings and rulers; they established a new 
republic in a new world; they builded another republic on the 
foundation of an ancient European Monarchy, raised the 
tri-color, and above the dusty tombs of centuries filled with 
memories of miserable debauchees who had ruled by right of 
birth, the light of a new life dawned. The lamp of reason 
took the place of the dimming candle of political and religious 
bigotry. What a man earned became his own and he no 
longer feared that all of it would be taken by some indolent 
descendant of a ruling robber. Once established, this doc- 
trine of a man’s right to his earnings, the freedom and peace 
of sea commerce, and the recognition of business as neces- 
sary to the highest and best civilization, time alone was nec- 
essary to establish the business man in the highest place in 
any nation’s quickening life. That was the hour when God 
ae ee 
I'll suffer them no more. 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 
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I'll never have a noble 
Nor lineage counted great. 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute my state. 


In Abraham’s time, the business man would have been 
a superfluity. Coming down “the winding way from Long 
Ago to now”—there were but two classes of people—those 
who had and those who had not, the ruler and the ruled, the 
gentleman or the varlet, the owner or the slave, the master 
or the servant, the lord or his serfs. There was no middle 
class. When the cupidity of a man was aroused he might be- 
come an adventurer, and all business was so hazardous as to 
be an adventure. The goods sold at the wharves were stolen 
from some less mighty man, the loot of towns, the spoil of 
war. The tiger watching from jungle keep for his living 
meal, was typified a thousand times by buccaneer and pirate, 
by armed expedition—and massacre has been a means to the 
end from the days when David burned Ziklag to the sack- 
ing of Pekin. The ultimate type of this business adventurer 
is found in that Thenardier, who creeping among the stark 
forms of trooper and guardsman at Waterloo, sought jewels 
and money that he might sell and live. 

From the adventurer came the shopkeeper. He was a 
poor creature at best. He arrived at a time when the gaudy 
swash-buckler was romancing his way to glory. Kings were 
many and barons not a few.” The world’s necessities had 
grown; travel had begun to broaden desire. The Saxon uten- 
sils no longer sufficed. Plain clothes were no longer to be 
worn. Foods were needed beyond the simple fare pro- 
vided by the great estates. Cities were growing rapidly. 
The feudal era was passing. Once the domain was all-sufficient. 
There were no specialties. Like our pioneers each man was 
artisan and artificer, weaver and cobbler; each household pro- 
vided its own butcher, baker and candlestick maker. Human 
life here began to specialize in its activities. But the early 
shop-keepers had a rocky road to travel. They gave Hazlitt 
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his ideas of the business man set forth in the characterization 
already mentioned. War was the trade of gentlemen, state- 
craft the business of nobility. In this moving panorama of 
the world's events he had no part or parcel except to pay 
his taxes —and still more taxes. 

But his hour was at hand. I have already mentioned 
that he smote feudalism in England. The dawning of the 
Reformation was coincident with the art of printing. With 
books at his hand knowledge was no longer locked in stone 
cells. Trade increasing, made banks and bankers a necessity. 
And here the warring kings sat up and rubbed their eyes. 
War was more and more costly. Soldiers and sailors de- 
manded pay. They cared no more to serve only for God 
and the King.“ So the King went to the banker and bor- 
rowed money, if the banker saw fit. If he did not there was 
no war. What was true then is doubly true to-day. The great 
peacemaker of the world is the business man. Whenever 
he awakes fully to the fact there will be general disarmament 
of those standing armies which menace liberty. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that Russia would have been involved 
in war long before she began on Japan, if the Czar could 
have replenished his war-chest. Suddenly then the King 
doffed his crown to the shopkeeper, and the shopkeeper put- 
ting the King’s I. O. U.’s in his chest went out and puffed 
his pipe in the faces of the blood aristocracy with impunity. 
Our aristocracy is no longer of the drone and the dawdler. 
Here in our own country so sure is the fate of the idler that 
we all know how true is the proverb “only three generations 
from shirt sleeves to short sleeves.” Our criminals are quite 
as often from the very rich as the very poor. One has an 
excuse, the other none. Even in my own time the graduate 
of college or university felt keenly the social difference be- 
tween the learned professionals—doctor, lawyer and minister 
and the man of business. . So therefore he aimed to be one of 
the other three, and finally either starved, barely existed, or 
in some cases when possessed of great ability and a power- 
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ful constitution succeeded. And whenever he succeeded it 
may be accepted as a surety that he has within himself the 
elements of a good business man. Why is not the man who 
sells ribbons either from behind a counter or to the retailer 
on the road, providing he has ambition to do it well, and be 
the best salesman, equally deserving of commendation as the 
lawyer who continues in petty cases or hangs in the ragged 
edge of disbarment that he may get the dollars? It is true 
that for decades our educational institutions trained men from 
business and not to it. Students were given false ideas of life 
from the start. The higher glories of the future were to come 
from further communion with the dead ages, or to erfter into 
a career where there was no savor of buying or selling, where 
one would be far removed from social contact with the happy 
soapmaker or the town printer. Now in this blessed year we 
find the changed attitude. The young man with all the cur- 
riculum stowed away in his brain, plunges into business. If 
it is soap his course in chemistry helps him to make a better 
soap, logic aids him in selling it; mathematics shows him the 
“X” quantity in determining profits. There is no such thing 
as being too learned for business. True genius was always 
a good business man. Shakespeare crowned with laurel 
wreaths from the hands of millions of people, was the best 
business man of his time in the conduct of his theatres, and 
made money. There is no room in the world, except in a jail 
for vagrants, for the unkempt genius who wants to live on the 
bounty of others. Law is business. The best lawyers are the 
best business men. The old type has passed away except for 
here and there a curio, around whose head we have placed a 
sacred halo, because some day he wept the sodden tears and 
saved an unhung villain from the gallows. His place is not 
even on the theatrical stage, for there he would have to remain 
sober and labor indefatigably. I rejoice to see in this coun- 
try that others than lawyers aspire to official life and that we 
send to law-making bodies men skilled in business. We need 
more of them, for our statecraft here as well as in Europe is 
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the statesmanship of business, the kind that will develop the 
commercial life, and make for that peace of earth which means 
higher capacity for living. The simple life is well enough in 
its way but the Business Men of to-day have set a higher plane 
for a full life. The most perfect example of the simple life is 
that of the Australian Bushman, the lowest of humanity, who 
exists on bugs and snakes and finds even the effort to secure 
these daily evidences of his perfect simplicity, gall and worm- 
wood to his unambitious soul. Business long ago adopted the 
famous crest, a pickaxe, on which was inscribed by the North- 
men “Either I will find a way or make one.” It has made the 
way. The cry of materialism is weak and puerile, the gasp- 
ing cry of a dying past. The world’s new attitude toward the 
business man is proved in its change from the old, by its es- 
tablishment of the higher class of courses and lectures in its 
great Universities on business science, by its obeisance 
to the request of great commercial bodies or organiza- 
tions of business men in making its laws, by the fact 
that society puts up no bar to the admission of business 
into the very inner circles, that the highest and best type of 
citizen is the business man, that business honesty is no longer 
a by-word, but means that no man can succeed who is not 
honest. He who lies and steals may fly for a time, but his fall 
will be farther and his end the more complete. 


If you have tried. and have not won, 
Never stop for crying: 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 
—Lord Francis Bacon. 
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Self-Help Through Self-Study 


Man is the most dependent of created beings, despite the 
fact that greater power is vested in him than in any other 
creature. His possibilities are unlimited. Perfection is his 
goal. All the requisites of perfectibility are within his reach. 
Indeed they are resident in himself. 

The world is fairly honeycombed with literature urging 
him toward self-development and the accomplishment of his 
ideals—urging him to exercise the power that is his, whereby 
he may have “dominion over all the earth.” Yet he stands 
mute and motionless before great undertakings,—fearful of 
imagined hindrances and conditions, 

Why this timidity and self-limitation? Is it not due to 
ignerance? Is it not reasonable to suppose that if man could 
and would only believe in himself,—could and would only 
believe that he does possess great power, that he would in- 
stantly use it and rise up out of adverse and untoward con- 
ditions? 

There is something pathetic in this blindness to one’s 
own strength. For when we look at things from the plane 
of absolute truth we must know that deep in the heart of 
every human being is a profound belief in his possibilities. 
It must be so. Every one must feel a power that he has not 
yet expressed. We all nourish the hope that better things 
are in store for us. This secret belief (secret because unex- 
pressed) is the incentive that prompts effort. Man is willing 
to work and wait in the hope that in the end he will win out. 
And he does win out in just the ratio that he allows himself 
to believe in himself,—in just the ratio that he uses his inher- 
ent power,—in just the ratio that he relies upon himself and 
the Omnipotent for aid. 

There is no excuse that will justify self-ignorance nor 
self-limitation. Intelligence and intellectuality open the door 
of knowledge. Whosoever will may enter into the full reali- 
zation of his own strength and capacity. 
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Man has been told the truth about himself repeatedly. 
He has been assured time and again that he could do great 
things if he would. He has been given rules and laws, the 
-mastery and application of which would insure the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. But usually when left to himself 
to carry out those rules and laws in his daily life, —when he 
is called upon to measure up to the best of which he is capa- 
ble, he falters and draws back. 

The promises are glittering and often boastful. He 
makes a brave start, but alas! for the frailty of human efforts. 
He quickly finds that in this as in everything else, “there is 
no excellence without great labor,” and that self-denial and 
self-sacrifice are the price of success. 

Truly the admonition, “Man know thyself,” is the great- 
est one ever uttered. The knowledge can be gained only 
through self-revelation. That is the first step. The next 
is self-regeneration, which leads by natural sequence to our 
topic, —Self-Help. It has been wisely said by educators,— 
“Man needs not to be taught but to be reminded.” This rule 
is exemplified more forcefully in the search for self-knowl- 
edge than anywhere else. All that is necessary to insure 
progress in self-help is to remind man of his ability to help 
himself,—to awaken him to the truth about himself. 

Through self-revelation he is made conscious of his dual 
nature. He is made conscious of two selves,—one striving | 
upward, the other dragging downward. He finds that that 
which he has believed to be the self,—that which he has 
allowed to dominate and control his life with barriers and 
fears, is lesser to the real self. In his work of regeneration 
he must put down and overcome the unreal by recognizing 
and exercising the real. He must deny and sacrifice self in 
order to know self,—the real self. 

The work of self-denial and self-sacrifice is exacting. 
The promised pinnacle is a lofty one, and most desirable 
indeed, but the ascent leading to it is steep and rugged. Every 
step requires an effort, and every step is a test of worthiness. 
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Human character is only as strong as its weakest part. Sins 
of the disposition must be overcome. The soil of the heart 
must be purified and fertilized. False props must be dis- 
carded. Each must stand or fall by his own merit. Each 
must work out his own salvation. Each will succeed or fail 
according to the reserve force he has at his command. The 
responsibility for success or failure rests with the man him- 
self. 

Every youth should hold in his mind the thought that 
success is as much his right as the acorn has the right to be- 
come an oak, or the rosebud to become a rose. He was 
born to succeed. He has but to put himself in right relations 
with his forces and pay the price of effort. 

Awake! O man! Awake the slumbering forces within 
and rise to your opportunities! Arouse your will, energy and 
enthusiasm and press on to the achievement of your purposes. 
There is no power outside of you that is greater than the 
power within you. Buckle on your armor and fight the good 
fight with yourself. Put every doubt and fear under your 
feet. Get on the positive side of life and realize your aspira- 
tions. 

If difficulties arise depend only on yourself. If you con- 
fer with others let it be only as a means of getting that help 
that will enable you to help yourself. Enter into the silence 
and seek for a deeper revelation of your success possibili- 
ties. —for strength and guidance from the powers within. 
Remember that the trend of the life of each individual is due 
to the dominant suggestions that find lodgment in his soul. 
Remember also that the law of success demands that you 
confidently expect that which you desire or aspire to will 
surely come. &. D. Simmons. 
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Pogue’s Thoughts: On Time 


On time is a winner—“off” time is a loser—always. 

There are 24 hours—1,440 minutes—86,400 seconds, in a 
day. All that is yours when the day begins; when the day 
ends it may belong to another. ö 

If “time is money“ —and seconds are dollars —how rich 
is every man each day of his life? . 

Time used—actually used—is never lost. 

The character of a man is clearly indicated by his use 
of time. 

He who is scrupulous with time is apt to be scrupulous 
in his dealings with his fellows. 

Louis XIV once said, Promptness is the courtesy of 
kings.” It is in this respect therefore possible for every man 
to wear a crown. 

The man who is slack in keeping engagements is usually 
—almost uniformly—slack in paying his honest debts. 

A proper estimate of time indicates a proper estimate of 
self—for time is but self expressed in opportunity. 

Without time self is not, and until self was, there was no 
time. 

There is no future—there is no past—all time is now. 

He who lives in the past is but a memory; he who lives 
in the future is but an anticipation—neither is practical, for 
each produces but half a man. 

Time has often been valued in money, though time is 
priceless in the sense that no man can tell what the value of 
a single second may be. 

Eternity is but time perpetuated. 


Forever is a long time, and time is a brief forever. 
—James Wood Pogue. 


Patience is the art of hoping. 
— Vaubenargues. 
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Harry’s Sermonette 


Specially Reported for The Business PHILOSOPHER 


Quoth our Harry to Miss Fretful: Don't you pout— 
In the working life such tangles are not rare, 
I have mine as you have yours, nor need we doubt 
But the ‘Boss’ who foots the pay-roll has his share; 
In our business plans we aim with honest pride 
So to fix things that no detail shall go wrong. 
But if snags appear we simply let them slide, 
And keep pegging at our duty right along. 


“If at every slip you stop to count the cost— 

If you let each small mishap disturb the mind, 
It is certain that much headway will be lost 

And the work you have in hand will fall behind; 
Not an instant have we here for tales of woe— 

And in truth we'd rather hear you lilt a song. 
But for jolts and jars the only cure I know 

Is keep pegging at your duty right along. 


“Then, again, you know our science clearly proves 

That a cheery heart keeps longest in the race, 
While by worrying we simply dig the grooves 

Which as wrinkles all too soon becloud the face: 
But I see you catch the point, so that's enough 

As for ‘temper’ in the business world—it’s wrong 
And the wisest way if things are going rough 

Is keep pegging at your duty right along.” 

—P, J. Mahon. 
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GREATEST GEOLOGICAL EVENT OF AGES 


THE NAUTILUS FOR AUGUST 


Contains a splendid article by Prof. Edgar L. 
Larkin about the greatest geological event of 
ages, the forming of the great Salton Sea, over 
40 miles long and still growing, by the change of 
course of the mighty Colorado river. This in- 
tensely interesting article is accompanied by photo- 


great new sea. ‘his new sea is probably one of 
the results of the recent great earthquake, about 
which Prof. Larkin wrote so interestingly in the 
July Nautilus. 

The Nautilus for August contains also a beautiful New 
Poem, "Knowledge," by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; a charming 
new poem by Maglyn Dupree, "The Bee's Choice; "A 
Meditation on Health," by Florence Morse Kingsley; "The 
Evolution of a Castaway," by Eleanor Kirk: another install- 
ment of that wonderful series of articles on "The Law of The 
Rhythmic Breath," by Ella Adelia Fletcher; "Saving and 
Giving," by Frederick Rosslyn; "Overcoming the Last 
Enemy," by Elizabeth Towne; "New Thought in the 
Kitchen," by R. M. F. Berry. 

Besides all this there are editorials by Elizabeth Towne and William 
E. Towne, and a number of "Short Stories from Real Life," by L. A. Bow 


and others to afford something better and more interesting than "midsummer 
fiction." 


Another Month and the price of Nautilus will be $1.00 a year. 
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Or, a 4-month trial subscription for 10 cents. Order right 
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THE scientific reason for new hair growth by the Evans Vacuum Cap 

method, is simply in that the exhaust of air brings a full supply of blood 
to the scalp, which acts like a rythmical massage. You can tell from using 
the Cap a reasonable length of time, what your result is going to be; if you 
experience the tingling, freshening sensation of renewed circulation and a 
healthy, ruddy tinge shows on the scalp surface, it is proof positive and scien- 
tific evidence that nature is still able to do her work in the production of hair 
growth, and the Cap will restore your hair. 

The Evans Vacuum Cap method is endorsed by scientists generally, 
and is guaranteed to produce a growth of hair to your satisfaction or your 
money will be refunded by the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis. When you 
make up your mind, send your money to the bank to hold- don't send it to 
us. We agree to send you the Cap on sixty days free trial, (by express pre- 
paid), and if at the end of that time you are not convinced that the Cap will 
restore your hair, notify the bank and return the cap to us. The bank will 
refund your money in full. 
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the Jefferson Bank. 
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C.M. PAINE @ COMPANY 
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7 7 @ is a journal of the New Psychology 
Sug estion for health, happiness, and success; it 
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Law of Suggestion in the everyday affairs of life through auto-sugges- 
tion. It is the only publication in the world that shows why some fail 
and why some succeed; the teachings of Suggestion, if followed con- 
sistently, will turn sickness into health, despondency into cheerful- 
ness and failure into brilliant success. Why not read Suggestion? 
Why not understand the secret of power, health, success? Why not? 
Do Ir Now. 
Suggestion deals with the following subjects of vital interest 
to mankind. 


Drugless Healing Advanced Thought New Psychology 

ature Cure Law of Suggestion Mind Power 
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Psychic Research Suggestive Therapeutics Memory and Will Culture 
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How American Wage Earners Spend Their Money 


Statistics collected by the United States 
Bureau of Labor of a large number of families, 
the heads of the families being wage earners or 
salaried men not earning over $1,200 per year: 


Average Income .. . ...cesseeeee $827.00 
Average Expended...... .....00-00 768.00 
Average Savings 


Food 42.5 : 


The illustrations show how the $768.00 was expended. The figures 
ive the percentage. Food cost the wage-earner 42.§ per cent or 
327.00, rent cost 15.1 per cent or $115.82. 
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150,000 
“Ginger Talks” 


WERE ORDERED BY 


Sales Managers and Sales- 
men in the Last Few Months 


1,123 


Great Concerns 


have taken them for their sales forces 
because they help salesmen get orders. 


Talks that Built Sales of a Million Dollars a Month. 


There is nothing theoretical about Ginger Talks.“ They were written by a Director 
of The National Cash Register Co., who had several years’ experience in writing just such 
talks to the 1,000 salesmen of the National Co., under the personal direction of its President, 
John H. Patterson, one of the greatest sales managers and most original geniuses that 
ever trained a sales force. 

It was by the continuous, inspiring power of such talks, full of snap_and sparkle, dash 
and go, and packed with hard-headed selling sense and instruction, that John H. Patterson 
and his lieutenants built up the enormous sales of The National Co., often over a million 
dollars a month. 

What Ginger Talks“ did for the National salesmen, they will do for any salesmen. 

Each of the 14 talks is on a different topic of vital importance in selling. Together the 
l4 cover the entire range of Salesmanship. i: 

BAT i Talks“ can not be bought alone for less than $2.0, but you can obtain a volume 
of the Talks for $1.50 by suLscribing to 


-SALESMANSHIP 


The Magazine for Business Getters 


The Chicago Portrait Co. took 1,000 subscriptions to Salesmanship. Each month 
the Company’s President marks one copy with blue pencil; his clerks mark the remain- 
ing 999 copies like his, and the Company sends the magazines out with a special letter to 
each salesman, calling his attention to articles that will help him close more sales. 

_ Five hundred National Cash Register salesmen have subscribed, each man sending in 
his own money. 150 Sherwin-Williams Paint salesmen receive Salesmanship every 
month. So do 200 Westinghouse Electric Co. salesmen, 160 Burroughs Adding Machine 
salesmen, 100 Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine salesmen, 100 Smith-Premier Typewriter sales- 
men, 100 John Wanamaker salesmen, and the entire sales forces of many . eat concerns. 

ear out and mail us this advertisement with $2.50 and we will send you a volume 
of Ginger Talks“ and enter your name for a year s subscription to Salesmanship. 
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Buy Your Copy Now 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION 


THAT REMARKABLE BOOK 
FROM POVERTY TO POWER 


or The Realization of Prosperity and Peace 


By James Allon 
Author of As A Man Thinketh.’ 


200 Pages, Cloth Bound : Price $1.00 
Mr. Allen’s Foreword in From Poverty to Power” 


“H looked around upon the world, and saw that it was shadowed by sor- 

row and scorched by the fierce fires of suffering. And I looked for 
the cause. I looked around, but could not find it; I looked in books, but 
could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the cause and the 
self-made nature of that cause. I looked again, and deeper, and found the 
remedy. I found one Law, the Law of Love; one Life, the Life of adjust- 
ment to that Law; one Truth, the Truth of a conquered mind and a quiet 
and obedient heart. And I dreamed of writing a book which should help 
men and women, whether rich or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or un- 
worldly, to find within themselves the source of all success, all happiness, all 
accomplishment, all truth. And the dream remained with me, and at last 
became substantial: and now I send it forth into the world on its mission of 
healing and blessedness, knowing that it cannot fail to reach the homes and 
hearts of those who are waiting and ready to receive it.“ 


CONTENTS 


Part I. 
The Path of Prosperity 


The Lesson of Evil. 

The World a Reflex of Mental States. 

The Way Out of Undesirable Condi- 
tions. 

The Silent Power of Thought: Con- 
trolling & Directing One's Forces. 

The Secret of Health, Success, and 


Power. p 
The Secret of Abounding Happiness, 
The Realization of Prosperity, 


Part II. 
The Way of Peace 


The Power of Meditation. 

The Two Masters, Self and Truth. 

The Acquirement of Spiritual Power. 

The Realization of Selfless Love. 

Entering Into the Infinite. 

Saints, Sages, and Saviors: The 
Law of Service. 

The Realization of Perfect Peace. 


We have just taken from the press Mr. Allen’s most powerful 


book “From Poverty to Power.” 
Thinketh,” you will want more from the same author. 


If you have read “As A Man 


The price is 


$1.00 postpaid. Send in your order today and be among those who 
get a copy of the first American edition. 
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"SELLING TALKS" reduced to litera- 


ture and type constitute advertising when once 
it is inserted in newspapers and magazines 

Reducing "SELLING TALKS to the 
fewest number of words--and arranging them 
in the most attractive manner with type and 
illustrations--and the proper selection of medi- 
ums to reach the class of people who are pos- 
sible consumers--without unnecessary waste 
--constitutes scientific advertising. 

We have made this science of advertising 
our specialty and have had thirty-two years 
experience with one of the most substantial and 
well-rated agencies in the country. We 
would be glad to talk with you in regard to 
your proposition. 
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The True Source of Power 


Progressive salesmen and business men are learning that the true 
source of power is within themselves, and not in outside things; 
and that the man who wants to succeed, in the highest sense of the 
word, must dig down deep within himself, find that bank of power, 
and draw on it for what he wants. They have learned too, that the 
man who has this power at his disposal can make more money and 
will reach the top of the ladder of true success much quicker than 
the man who does not have it. Do you want to find that hidden 
power in yourself ? Then read the best book ever written on the subject. 


Paths to Power 


By Fioyd B. Wilson 
CONTENTS 


The Tree of Knowledge—of Good and Evil 
Conditions 
Faith , i 
Back of Vibrations 
Wasted Energy 
Something About Genius 
Shakespeare : How He Told His Secret 
in the “Dream” and Tempest.“ 


12mo Cloth, $1.00 


The Hon. Floyd B. Wilson is a prominent lawyer, author and business man of New York City. In 
a private letter to a friend he writes, I am to-day managing large enterprises and am quite absorbed 
in them. Iam working to success through following the lines of my own philosophy. The material 
success I desire to gain is fast being reached. 


One’s Atmosphere 
Growth 

A Psychic Law in Student Work 
Unfoldment 

Power, How to Attain it 
Harmony 

The Assertion of the I 


A Few Opinions and Reviews 


PERSONAL 


“I find many things in ‘Paths to Power’ 
of very great interest.“ Hon. Chauncey 
19 Bee U. S. Senate, Washington, 


It is about the most clear-cut, vital and 
enlightening book in all the ‘New 
Thought’ literature, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in commending it to my students.“ — 
Paul Tyner, New York. 


“I am reading ‘Paths to Power’ with 
leasure and profit, and I must congratu- 
ate you on the insight you show into the 

heart of things. You have written a good 
many truths in this book that are my own, 


and that is why I like you and the book 


as well.“ Hubbard, East Aurora, N. Y. 


THE PRESS 


“ ‘Paths to Power,’ by Hon. Floyd B. 
Wilson, is a practical and inspiring volume 
on the use of intellectual faculties and the 
making of character, by a student in ad- 
vanced thought. Argus, Albany, N. v. 

‘Persons who regard self-knowledge as 
one of the most important attainments and 
who desire to make the most of themselves 
will find food for thought and many valua- 
ble suggestions in this little work, ‘Paths 
to Power’.’’—The Journal, Indianapolis, 


nd. 

The purpose of the scholar to-day is to 
know how to use his own faculties. To 
such no better thing can be done than to 
commend ‘Paths to Power,’ a work by a 
student in advanced thought, Hon. Floyd 
B. Wilson.’’—The Times, Boston, Mass. 


Send a dollar to-day and get this wonderful book 
that will show you your real self. 
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sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
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By James Alien 


As A Man Thinketh 


By James Allen 


A volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to 
the discovery and perception of the truth that— 


They themselves are makers of themselves“ 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that 
mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character 
and the outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have. 
hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in 
enlightenment and happiness. 


Thought and Character 

Effect of Thought on Circumstances 

Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Contents < Thought and Purpose 

The Thought-Factor in Achievement 

Visions and Ideals 

Serenity 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed inspira- 
tion. They make one forget “circumstances” and “environment” and think 
only of the power that lies within oneself. “Thought tends to take form in 
action,“ and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be made and what a force 
it can become in the life ofany one. “You will be what you will tobe” is not 
merely a poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a definite ideal in his 
mind, believing in it and working toward it, a man can make of himself what 
he wills. As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. : 2 

We have printed a special BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Edition“ of As . 
A Man Thinketh“ on fine Egg Shell paper bound in serviceable green cloth. 
If sold at retail the price would be 50 cents. 


Send us $1.00 today for a year's subscription to The BUSINESS PHIL- 
OSOPHER, and besides placing your name on our subscription list 
to receive the magazine for a year beginning with the current issue, 
we will send you, with our compliments, a copy of Mr. Allen’s 
remarkable book ‘‘As A Man Thinketh’’ by return mail. 


Use the enclosed subscription blank. 
THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago., 
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Do You Get the Returns 
From Your Business Letters 
You Think You Should? 


If You Do Not, 
They May Lack Something 
That Should Make Them Convincing 


In this day the knack of getting business is so largely determined by 
the manner and matter of the letter you write to a prospective cus- 
tomer that sometimes your argument may lack only proper presenta- 
tion to turn the scale in your favor. 


Some Suggestions—""" „be meg, be Buda e 


SUCCESS 


in LETTER WRITING 


BY SHERWIN CODY 


The latest, up-to-date Letter Writer, replacing all the antiquated books on letter 

writing. This is a practical book for every business man and 

salesman, and a boon for every correspondent. 4 It will help to 

solve the problem of how best to get your statements before the clientele you 

seek; and as for the social side, it exactly answers the modern day requirements. 
Tastefully bound in cloth; 224 choicely printed pages. 


Note the Contents: 


Part 1. Business Letter Writing. Chapter I. Essentials of Success in Business 
Letter Writing. Chapter II. Forms and Customs in Letter Writing. Chapter 
III. The Proper Style in Letter Writing, and How to Gain Fluency. Chapter 
IV. The Business Value of Correct English. Chapter V. Model Letters. 
Chapter VI. Follow-Up Systems. hapter VII. Dealing With Human Nature 
by Mail. Part 2. Social Letter Writing. Chapter I. Forms and Customs in 
Social Correspondence. Chapter II. Howto Be Agreeable in a Social Letter. 
Chapter III. How to Decline Without Offense. Chapter IV. How to Make and 
Keep Friends. Chapter V. How Men Should Write to Women Friends. 
Chapter VI. Men’s Love Letters, Their Possibilities and Limitations. Chap- 
ter VII. Women’s Love Letters. Chapter VIII. Model Letters of Friendship. 


We will mail you a copy, postage paid, for 80 cents 
We should advise you to send for a copy at once 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 
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Cee : 
was a LAWYER— 
_— HOME TRAINED. 


— am 


The growing complexity of man’s 
relations emphasizes the need of 
legally trained minds. Never has 
an intelligent grasp of the Law 
been so indispensible to ambition. 
Never has the horizon of achieve- 

ment loomed so large to him whose 
legal knowledge doubled the dyna- 
mic power of his natural abilities. In 
Commerce, the legal counselor is the 
arbiter in all large matters. In Poli- 
tics, trained legal minds dominate 
Council and Congress as well as the 
Bench. Never has ambition had such 
easy access to so comprehensive and 
authoritative a store of legal know- 
lecge as is presented in the just com- 
pleted Home Law School Series. 
The 7 vols. already delivered to thousands of grateful students are augmented by 
Vols. 8, 9, and 10, and by April lst, will be completed by Vols. 11 and 12. 

Owing to the heavy cost of this epochal work the publishers wish to realize at 
once. Hence, first 2000 sets will be numbered and sold at about 17 per cent disct. 
Prompt action advised. Prepares for Bar in any State; both Theory and Practice. 
Pamphlet, testimonials and special price offer, sent free. Chance of years. 


Frederick I. Drake QA Company 
349 B-Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
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As A Man Thinketh 


BY JAMES ALLEN 


62 pages, printed on exceptionally heavy 
Canterbury Laid paper and bound in Ooze Calf 
with board backs; handsome cover design and 
title in Sepia Brown; an exquisite gift volume; 
first American edition. Postage paid, 60 cents. 


A beautiful little volume, the object of which is to stimulate men 
and women to the discovery and perception of the truth that— 


“ They themselves are makers of themselves” 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that mind 
is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character and the 
outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have hitherto 
woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in enlightenment 
and happiness. 


CONTENTS 


Thought and Character 

Effect of Thought on Circumstances 

Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Thought and Purpose. 

The Thought-Factor in Achievement 
Visions and Ideals 

Serenity 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed 
inspiration. They make one forget circumstances“ and environment“ 
and think only of the power that lies within oneself. Thought tends to 
take form in action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be 
made and what a force it can become in the life of any one. You will 
be what you will to be” is not merely a poetical thought, but a practical 
truth. With a definite ideal in his mind, believing in it and working 
towards it, Mr. Allen claims a man can make of himself what he wills. 
“As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. 


Published by 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago. 
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$1.75 for $1.25 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


One Year, $1.00, 
and Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn’s new book 


Auto-Suggestion“ 


What It Is and How to Use It for Health, Happiness 
and Success. 


75e 


CONTENTS 


Auto- suggestion. What It Is and How It Operates 

Auto- suggestion. Its Effects, and How to Employ It to Over- 
come Physical Troubles. 

Auto-suggestion. How to Employ It to Overcome Mental 
Troubles. 

Influence of Early Auto-suggestions for the Forming of 
Character. 


Auto-suggestion for the Formation of Habits. 

Auto-suggestion and Personal Magnetism. 

The Cultivation of Optimism through Auto-suggestion. 

Auto-suggestion for Developing Concentration. 

The Achievement of Success through Auto-suggestion. 

10. Auto-suggestion and Success. 

11. Auto-suggestion and Breathing Exercises. 

12. Auto-suggestion. Its Influence on Health in Winter. 

13. Auto-suggestion. The Diagnosis and Treatment of a Typical 
Case of Chronic Physical Suffering. 

14. How Psychic Images are Materalized. 

15. Auto-suggestion. The Basic Element of Healing. 


The book ‘‘Auto-suggestion’’ is concise, definite, and pace Dr. Parkyn 
uses no superfluous words, but in plain, simple language tells us howto use that 
wonderful power—Auto-suggestion—for personal development and _ self-culture. 
It should be in the library of every thinking business man; and will be used as a text 
book by many. 


Total Value $1.75—Both for $1.25 


Send all orders to 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, The Republic, Chicago. | 
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Selling Talks 
That Sell 


EDUCING Selling Talks“ to 
the necessary number of words 

or sentences—arranging them in logi- 
cal order—displaying them attractively 
with type and illustration - placing 
them in the hands of possible con- 
sumers before their very eyes—with- 
out unnecessary waste, constitutes 


Scientific Advertising 


This has been our specialty for thirty- 
two years. It accounts for the success 
of our clients. If you want to in— 
crease your sales we will be pleased 
to discuss our methods with you. 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO., 
1108 TRUDE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS AND CHATTANOOGA 
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A Good Dictionary 


le essential to the man who aims for true Business Success. 
Its constant use breeds Culture, Refinement and Power. 


#«* 


-UNIVERSITY.EDI 


PAR } 


THE Twentieth Century Dictionary is the most modern dictionary published, 

answering every practical purpose of the home, school, office or work-shop. Large 
enough to be adequate, and small enough to be convenient to handle. Size 8 x 6 x Ld; 
635 pages; weight 30 oz.: printed on fine quality paper: first-class press work from new 


type-set plates; handsomely and durably bound in Full Seal, flexible, with burnished red 
edges, double thumb-indexed. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
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The Twentieth 
Century Dictionary 


New in Every Particular and Strictly Up-To-Date 


COMPLETE and reliable volume for every-day use, comprising the pronunciation 
and definition of every practical word—new and old—in the language. Only 
words that should invariably begin with a capital are so printed. 

The Twentieth Century Dictionary is abundantly illustrated, both in the text 
and in full page groupings. More than 1,200 pictures are utilized in the work, among 
which may be found all of the newinventions, such as the Graphophene, X-Ray, Linotype, 
Megophone, etc. Also a full page group of pictures of sporting implements, showing the 
different golf clubs, polo clubs, lacrosse racquets, curlers, quoits, etc. Pictures of the 
tools of many of the handicrafts are likewise grouped on one page, and there are two pages 
illustrating the State Seals. Supplemented y pages of condensed Every-Day Helps 
and a 27-page Gazetteer of the Worl For a frontispiece the dictionary contains 
the Flags of All Nations in Colors. 


Supplementary Matter 


Foreign Words and Phrases; Alphabetical List of Abbreviations: Christian Names 
and their Significations: Weights and Measures; Forms of Address: Legal and Local 
Holidays; Postage and Postal Information; How to Secure a Copyright; How to Secure 
a Patent: Rules for Punctuation and Capitalization; Facts About the Presidents; State 
Statistics and Interesting Facts; State Seals; Popular Sobriquets of Cities and Localities; 
Derivation of Geographical Names; How to Write a Letter; Formal Letters; Business 
Forms: Common Errors in Spelling and Writing; Parlimentary Rules of Order: Business 
Terms Defined; Mythological and Classical Names; Declaration of Independence: 
Constitution of the United States. 


Examples of Some of the New Words 


Radium, Acetylene, Khaki, Aerogram, Lyddite, Antitoxin, Mercerized, Linotype, 
Argon, Trek, Bucket-Shop, Lingerie, Coherer, Volt, Benzozone, Half-Tone, Boycott, 
Appendicitis, Bolo, Kopje, Megaphone, Grafter, Ping-Pong, Automobile, Delsarte, 
Boodle, Cinematograph, Graphophone. 


By special arrangements with the publishers we have secured this splen- 
did Dictionary at practically cost price, and so we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Twentieth Century Dictionary, alone, $I. 35 


Delivered to your address 
With One Year’s Subscription to $1 8 5 
(J 
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If you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 
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STOP_THE BUTCHERY | 


MEN OF AMERICA 


KING RADIUMITE 
SENDS YOU PARDON 


Throw away your safeties and other 
unnatural, amateurish, scraping, smart- 
ing, ripping, inhuman shaving devices. 
Shave in the natural way with a standard 
razor, kept always sharp, true and keen 
on a Radiumite Strop, the strop that 
hones. 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


5,000,000 FAMOUS 
RADIUMITE RAZORS 


to each purchaser of the Dollar Radiumite Strop. 
Last year we gave away 500,000 of these Radiumite 
Razors to purchasers of the dollar strop. These 
razors are fine, hollow-ground, hand- 
forged, highly polished and finished ar- 
ticles, that will stand up and always hold 
a fine edge, and we have thousands of 
testimonials on file as to the great satis- 
faction they have given. With the Ra- 
diumite Dollar Strop you can put all your 
old razors and those of your friends info 
perfectly keen, delightful shaving con- 
dition, without taking them to a barber to 
have them honed. The Radiumite Strop 
in action is more wonderful than the great 
and unprecedented free razor offer we are 
making. Ithas the marvelous Radiumite 
Diamond Honing Pattern, which has baf- 
fled experts,who have tried to ascertain 
the secret of its powers. Send One Dol- 
lar, and Ten Cents to cOver postage and 
packing to us, and we'll send the strop 
with the fine razor free, provided you cut 
out this ad and enclose it with your re- 
mittance. (Personal checks not accepted). 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Radiumite Strop and Razor Sets de 
Lux, $2.50—regular price, $4.00. Ra- 
3 : diumite de Lux Razor or Strop separate 
. $2.00 ea. Postage and packing 1 5c extra. 
When writing please mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
BRACERS—- ur new product. Successors to the suspender. Weight, 4 oz. 
Keep the shoulders straight, the chest out, the form erect and 
give a manly attractive bearing. Greatest comfort. Prices, 50¢, $1.00, $1.50, postpaid. 
Give chest measure. 


THE RADIUMITE COMPANY 
DEPT. 159, IOI S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 


THE FREE RADIUMITE RAZO 


AND DOLLAR STROP 
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The Publisher's Failure 


Places in our hands the remainder of their 
greatest publication 5 


Ridpath’s History of tho Wort 


Brand new, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound, half-morocco, 


At LESS Than Even Damaged Sets Were Ever Sold 


We will name our price onlyin direct letters to those sending us the 
Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail 
to us NOW before you forget it. The sample pages are FREE. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income 
from his history, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of quickly sell- 
ing these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 
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IDPATH is America’s Greatest Historian. His wonderfully ° & 
beautiful style has never been equaled. He pictures the Q 
great historical events as though they were happening v 
before your eyes: he carries you with him to see the. o> 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to 
sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas 
with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellen; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you 
know Roosevelt. He combines absorbing ee 
interest with supreme reliability. 4% 
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HAIR 
LIFE 
REVIVES 


Under the 

EVANS 

VACUUM 
CAP 


GUARANTEE BACKED BY A BANK 


‘THE scientific reason for new hair growth by the Evans Vacuum Cap 

method, is simply in that the exhaust of air brings a full supply of blood 
to the scalp, which acts like a rythmical massage. You can tell from using 
the Cap a reasonable length of time, what your result is going to be; if you 
experience the tingling, freshening sensation of renewed circulation and a 
healthy, ruddy tinge shows on the scalp surface, it is proof positive and scien- 
tific evidence that nature is still able to do her work in the production of hair 
growth, and the Cap will restore your hair. 

The Evans Vacuum Cap method is endorsed by scientists generally, 
and is guaranteed to produce a growth of hair to your satisfaction or your 
money will be refunded by the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis. When you 
make up your mind, send your money to the bank to hold—don't send it to 
us. We agree to send you the Cap on sixty days free trial. (by express pre- 
paid), and if at the end of that time you are not convinced that the Cap will 
restore your hair, notify the bank and retum the cap to us. The bank will 
refund your money in full. 

We have no agents or traveling representatives, all orders come through 
the Jefferson Bank. 


A 16-page Illustrated Book Will be Sent You on Request, 
Postage Prepaid in Full by Us. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 30 Fulterten Bild, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Around the World and Never Out of Ink 


$7 Valuo for $1 


Saves cost of Check Punch. - $5.00 
Value of Year's Ink Supply, - 1.00 
Cost of Pencil, : ” — 1.00 


Total Value, - - - $7.00 


3 Holders need to be filled with water only to 
Is f produce the best ink. No leads. Point 
Fountain Pen never breaks or needs sharpening. Will 
an old muzzle last for years. Soon saves its cost. 
loader? Prices, plain, $1.00; chased, 
fire it and get a N $1.25; chased and gold mount- 


“NOSACK” ed, $1.50. New Ink-Making 


Cartridges in green, blue, violet 
SELF FILLING. or black copying or red 
Simply draw the cap off and ruling, 10c., by mail, 
the pen is full. Compared to the Ordinary ink 
watch, this pen is the stem winder; 
the old styles the key winders. Prices, 
$2.00, $2.50, 8 3.0 0, 84.0 0, $5.00. 
No inside pumps to leak or break. 
No rubber sacks to rot, or room for ink to 
take. No fillers to find, and when found they 
are broken. It cleans—it fills - no profane words are 
spoken. If you cannot get them in your city, send direct 
to the makers and mention The BUSINESS PHILOS- 
. OPHER. ; | 


I 


NGACH Stlr Flite cee. te 


BLAIR’S FOUNTAIN PEN co. 


‘Suite 175, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York 
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A Proposition that Looks Good to Scientific 
Specialty Salesmen 


ius bare ate selling 11 0 peal to the Intell 
ust have points that ap to the Intellect. 
Yap have selling points that appeal to the Heart. 

1 785 be one on which business men will do business during business hours. 

e the salesman leverage for making the prospective customer "Do it now." 

Shea coal to as many classes of men as possible. 
Should have appreciative well known customers willing to "boost it." 
Should pay a liberal commission. 
Should be able to work up trade and make profit on "repeaters." 


Our proposition meets these requirements. ( We can use a few good 
Salesmen possessing Endurance, Ability, Reliability and Action—men 
who are or will become Students of the Sheldon School. 


Address Specialty Proposition” 
c/o Science Press, The Republic 
Chicago 


E. F. HARMAN & CO. 


Quality Printers and Binders 


Book, Catalog, Fine Circular, and 
General Job Printing and Binding 
346-348 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


@ We are prepared to handle the finest kind of magazine work, 
catalogs and house organs. We can give you the very best 
effects in two or three color and half-tone work. If you have a 
job you are anxious about, try us. 


We print, bind and mail The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER for The Science Press. 
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What Pross Clippings Moan to You 


Press clipping information is information you can obtain in no other way. As 
a business aid, Press Clippings will place before you every scrap of news printed 
in the country pertaining to your business. They will show you every possible 
market, big and little, for your goods, openings that you would never hear about 
a ne ordinary way, and—they give you this information while it is fresh and 
valuable 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon any subject or topic, press 
clippings will give you ALL the current information printed on the subject, 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few centsaday, The 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, reads and clips 55,000 papers and 
other periodicals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to some other 
clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our superior service. 

Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Business Reports, and 
ask about the International Information Bureau, which supplies complete manu- 
scripts or material for addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and 
reliable information upon any subject at areasonable cost. Address f 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
123 BOYCE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. s. A, 


FOR NON-SUBSCRIBERS 


N IF SENT AT ONCE, WILL OBTAIN 
1 5 G 5 i A PAPER BOUND COPY OF THAT 
COIN OR STAMPS REMARKABLE LITTLE BOOK 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By JAMES ALLEN 


Said by some to be one of the most powerful books on Character 
Building and Thought Control ever published. Note the contents: 


Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on 
Circumstances. Effect of Thought on Health and 
Body. Thought and Purpose. The Thought-Factor 
in Achievement. Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 
This money also pays for 3 different issues of The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 


a 48-paze magazine, loaded to the brim with inspiration for the man who works with 
hand or brain. Don’t hesitate; act today. Address 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1014 The Republic, Chicago, Ill. 
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YOU LOVE "Eve to B TRUE 
YOU ARE PROGRESSIVE. Otherwise what business 


would you have in reading this magazine for thinkers? 


This being the case and having caught the spirit of this little volume of inspiration 
ane recognizing the importance of building up a strong personality, you will take a special 
nterest in 


The Sheldon Correspondence 
Method 


which shows specifically how to develop in greater measure some fifty-two faculties and 
qualities which enter into the make-up of a forceful and masterful personality, including 
among others, concentration, memory, judgment, tact, initiative, self-control, poise, 
enthusiasm, determination, etc., etc., — the sum of which represents a high ‘order of 
capability—the most valuable asset that anyone could well possess. 


In the Sheldon Course of Home Study the hitherto scattered facts and principles govern- 
ing trade relations have been classified, systematized and welded into one harmonious whole. 


It includes the most advanced ideas on selling and successful business practice in exist- 
ence. Explains the ‘‘HOW”’ and WHV of things. Represents the cream of the 
world’s best thought—the very essence of scientific get-there-ism. 


Incorporates plain, practical studies in organized form along such important lines as: 


Character 1 and Sell- Development 
Human Nature and Character Reading 


Business Logic Mind Culture 
Suggestlon Expression 

Advertising Credits 

Self-Bducation Analytical Reading 
System and Costs Business Opportunities | 
Retailing Wholesaling 
Specializing Promotion, etc., etc. 


Just the thing for the busy man of affairs—employer or employe—merchant or clerk — 
professional man or humble toiler—the really progressive man who is building for the 
future as well as the here and now and can, therefore, appreciate the value of organized 
knowledge in helping him to climb up the ladder of ambition to larger opportunities, priv- 
ileges and awards. 

All of these subjects are dealt with wholly from the standpoint of the busy, active life in 
which we find the student. Everything is simple and to the point, presented in clear. 
forcible, " down-on-the-earth-style '’— easily grasped by anyone who can read. 

YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to look into this matter and see what the Sheldon 
School is doing for others and can do for you. Just drop us a letter or postal today and our 
Prospectus will be mailed to you at once. 


Address The Sheldon School, 1699 The Republic, Chicago 


All instruction by correspondence. No time from business required. 


THE Business PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine Devoted to the Science of 
Business and the Principles Determining 


THE EVOLUTION OF SUCCESS 
Published Monthly by 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 


The Republic“ 
CHICAGO 
Vol. 2. OCTOBER, 1906 No. 10. 
EDITOR ....... Arthur Frederick Sheldon | ASSOCIATE EDITOR ..... Fraak Marimon 


Change of Address—Notify us promptly of change of address, giving in full both old and 
new address, 


Subscription Price, $1.00 the Year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
oreign Postage, 25 cents extra. 


Copyright, 1906, by The Science Press 


The Front Porch 


Where We Talk Things Over 


What are we here for?“ This is an ancient and familiar 
question and no doubt you have often heard it. But I am not 
putting the query to my host of friendly readers, assembled 
by the wand of fancy here in the front porch auditorium. 
We know well enough just what we are here for—you as kind 
listeners and I as your spokesman. We are here distinctly 
because we are lovers of wisdom, which is the plain 
and exact sense of the term philosophers. We are here to 
gather lessons from the past as well as the present, to help 
us in solving the problems of the business life. Not only is 
ours a laudable but interesting aim, to work as a band of 
brothers 

“In search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence and poesy” 


Entered as second-class matter, Sept. 18th, 1905, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill. 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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and turn them all to account in our stores, offices and fac- 
tories. And it proves us to be zealous disciples of the modern 
creed, that science and first principles underlie business as 
they do all worthy human activities. 


What are we here for? There is a story that the saying 
had its origin or currency among a clique of political satraps. 
They were officeholders all and all of the iniquitous tribe of 
“grafters.” Their thoughts were not of how they could best 
serve the public, but how much they could make out of their 
term by plunder, Graft was their constant theme of discus- 
sion and when one of the number, smitten by his own con- 
science, balked at some special act of villainy, the sole re- 
buke from his chief was to fling this question at him with a 
sarcastic growl: 


“What are we here for, eh?” 


But whatever may be its genesis it is a question that every 
business man may fittingly ask himself from time to time. 
Put it in any form you please. “What are my ideals? Why 
am I in this trade, this venture or this industry? In a word, 
what are we here for?” 


There is a vast significance in the answer you can make 
to your own heart. No results of value can be had out of 
life unless we know clearly what we are aiming at. To work 
without an object is like striving in a race where there is no 
winning-post. Unless we know the drift and purpose of our 
efforts they are sure to be a burden to us rather than a pleas- 
ure and unless the goal be a good one, a wise one, one that 
is in harmony with the almighty allrightness, our labors 
must invoke a curse rather than a blessing. 


Woe betide the business man, for instance, who has no 
higher motive in his toils than to grab at money. It is 
good to gain and have some money—no doubt of that—but 
he that thinks it the “whole thing” is very apt to forget the 
worth of high manhood. If wealth of mere dollars be the scle 
purpose of his activity it were almost better for him had he 
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never been born. He is a blunderer—a discord—or he may 
be a positive blot on humanity. 
* * * * * 

This truth has been brought home to us with ringing 
emphasis in Chicago during the past month. Our daily 
ſeast of news has been saturated with details of a local bank 
failure. It was a case of negative manhood leading up to 
unscientific business and thence by degrees to audacious 
crime. In many years of business life nothing more revolting 
has come to my notice, The facts are now spread broadcast 
throughout the land—the name of the bank’s president is 
stamped with enduring infamy—others who shared his guilt 
may feel the scourge of law—but it were well if the teachings 
cf the event are noted by business men so as to illustrate for- 
evermore certain principles that should rule and guide us all. 

As I view the whole case it has sprung out of brute ignore 
ance dashed with an ungodly lust for money. A man who has 
flourished as a grocer became in time a local banker. He had 
somehow gained the confidence of a large foreign element 
in that quarter of our city. They were mostly poor working 
people and not very enlightened in business affairs. He 
was a bustling self-made man and they looked on him as 
a tower of opulence and reliability. His success they deemed 
an adequate test of his virtue. In this he saw his chance to 
make money out of them and in their blind confidence they 
showered their savings into his lap. But the mere handling of 
these shekels seems to have infected the banker with money- 
mania. His heart being unsound his head was easily turned. 
He invested the bank funds for large but doubtful gains. 
He started new enterprises with them. He speculated with 
them in a wild and thoughtless manner. Finally when he 
met some losses he began to steal from his trust. Having 
no positive character he was the sport of every temptation 
and fell into many vices. 

One fall led to another. He was soaked in falsehood and 
deception. His stealings led to forgery. Embezzlement 
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paved the way to wholesale looting. His crimes were so 
mahy and varied as to be simply bewildering. The officers 
and clerks of the bank were tainted either by his example or 
his utter lack of business methods. His forgery was on a 
scale so vast that a special adept in penmanship was hired 
for the work. The guilty chief of the bank was to all ap- 
pearances a millionaire, when in fact he was robbing and 
squandering the hard-won savings of his dupes. And yet 
there is such a magnetism in the mere externals of wealth 
that trust-money kept pouring in on him up to the day when 
he became a branded fugitive. 
* * * * * 

Now, let us take a brief glance at the harvest. This Mil- 
waukee Avenue bank, robbed and wrecked by its president, 
Paul O. Stensland, had as many as 22,000 depositors. Most 
of them being working people it is certain that in many cases 
their savings stood for their only wealth. The ruin of homes 
and fortunes which this must imply is terrible to think of. 
The sum total of loss, privation and misery to be suffered by 
this host can only be imagined. As many as three suicides 
and one death from heart failure, besides several cases of 
insanity, are already on record as fruits of Stensland’s crime. 
May we not say that in a moral sense he is the murderer 
of those wretched victims along with all his other crimes? 

But how about the harvest to himself? Though well ad- 
vanced in years he is a hounded fugitive from justice with a 
price on his head. He is alike nameless and homeless within 
the bounds of civilized nations. What remorse or humiliation 
such a man may suffer it is hard to tell. Only by imagina- 
tion can we judge his real harvest, while some may even 
suppose that he at least had a good time when revelling in 
the bank plunder. I am much inclined to doubt that even 
that could be the case. Let me give you a glimpse of a re- 
port in one of the newspapers. 

Banker Stensland, among many other investments, bought 
himself a stately residence in the outskirts of this city. A 
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man who was sent out to look at it made some observations 
that strike me as very significant. I cannot repeat his very 
graphic description but will try to give you the leading points 
of it. 

The house is large and imposing, but has few outward 
signs to show the presence of wealth. It seemed to the re- 
porter just as the abode of any well-to-do business man. 
Only this and nothing more. From the moment one passed 
the door, however, they were treated to surprises on every 
hand. Nothing could exceed the splendor and lavishness 
of all that met the eye. Even the hallway might have served 
for the vestibule of a princely mansion—so rich were the 
crimson hangings—so dainty the rosewood carvings—so ele- 
gant and artistic the few pieces of furniture that came in 
view. Passing into the rooms the same tokens of luxury were 
all around. Charming rugs and draperies, sumptuous couches 
and the choicest types of cabinet-ware and carvings, mirrors 
and chandeliers adorned the place. The so-called library 
had richly furnished bookcases, but there was no evidence 
that their volumes had found any readers. The money’s 
worth was there in gaudy bound volumes and rare editions. 
But their only use seemed to be to occupy the shelves. Works 
of art there were practically none and the few common-place 
pictures were more conspicuous for their costly frames than 
for any artistic merit. The other rooms on the same floor 
were filled with like splendor. The chief distinction among 
them was that a different color scheme in carpets, upholstery 
and hangings was shown in each. It was the same upstairs 
in the luxurious sleeping rooms. All were shaded and graded 
down from the crimson velvet of the reception room with 
its golden tassels and filigree to the lighter effects in pink 
or roseleaf satins that marked the furnishings of what some 
people call their living rooms. Flashing mirrors, soft Turk- 
ish ottomans, nobly designed chairs, couches, beds, clocks 
and vases, all stood primly in their allotted places, represent- 
ing thousands and thousands of dollars, but without the least 
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sign that they had ever been a comfort or a convenience 
to anybody. The rooms that were set off for the banker and 
his son were marked with the same gorgeous formality. 
They might have been the chambers of princes or they might 
have been mere show-rooms in a big furniture concern. 
Throughout the entire dwelling there was not a stray book, 
not a forgotten glove or handkerchief, not a single article or 
token that ladies or children or refined human beings had 
ever set foot in the place. It was a royally rich residence— 
a kind of palace, if you will, but by no stretch of fancy could 
it be regarded as a home. It was a cold and brutal dis- 
play of expensiveness, of the purchasing power of money— 
and that’s all. Paul Stensland with all his plunder was a 
homeless man long before the cry for justice had put de- 
tectives on his track. He was as homeless with all his ill- 
gotten money as he probably is now among strangers look- 
ing for a place to hide his head. He had “sat in the game” 
for money alone, but seemingly never learned that the best 
things of life cannot be bought with it. 
* * * * * 

It seems to me there is another lesson in this rascally 
bank failure. The Milwaukee Avenue bank had 22,000 de- 
positors. The total of their deposits was upwards of $2,000,- 
000. They were mostly foreigners and all either poorly paid 
workers or dealers or peddlers in a small way. They are of 
a class that ultra-patriotism is apt to look down upon. Like- 
wise, be it noted, they were nearly all housed in that one sec- 
tion of our city. It is a thickly peopled tenement and factory 
region combined—a swarming hive of honest poverty and 
ill-paid toil. 

Now, see here. The bare existence of those savings ac- 
counts speaks to us with trumpet eloquence. In almost every 
case they stand for patience and industry, for thrift and 
frugality of living, for personal self-denial and freedom from 
vicious habits. A savings account with such people is a 
pledge of good character and worthy aims. Many of them 
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no doubt were the tokens of noble sentiment and exalted 
ideals. Think of the toiling and scrimping for petty gains 
and then think of the cottage to be bought—the set of 
furniture to be laid in—the children to be educated—the 
daughters to be portioned at marriage—the sons to be up- 
lifted to professions—or even the mere vision of a restful 
old age after a life of drudging toil. Oh, how many plans 
and hopes, how many bright dreams and cherished longings 
have been built on those little nest-eggs in the bank! More 
or less robbed and ruined as these poor people now are we 
can see that here was an army marching in the right direc- 
tion. They are perhaps shorn of their ideals for a time, but 
I fervently hope they may recover most if not all of their 
money. I hope they will be comforted and strengthened 
in their sore trial. 

In the face of Stensland’s villainy it is consoling to reflect 
that so very large a percentage of upright people may be 
found in the teeming centers of our city. The workman or 
workwoman with a savings account is not only “making 
good” but is giving a hostage to the public for loyal citizen- 
ship. I consider them worthy citizens every one and we may 
almost be thankful that the wickedness of the banker has 
shown us how much good is left in this sordid world. If 
I gather rightly the lesson of these small savings accounts 
it is that their simple cwners were clear on the vital prob- 
lem of “what are we here for?” They were richer in their 
humble but honest purpose than ever was Banker Stensland 
in his blind avarice. 

* * * * * 

I have been led to these reflections because I have here- 
tofore given much study, and said and written many things, 
on the subject of money-mania. Permit me to close this 
article with the views of a gifted essayist, scholar and divine, 
who describes better than I can the precise attitude I hold. 
He writes: 

“For my part, whenever I come into contact with a person 
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who values himself for his money, I am apt to think it is 
the only valuable thing he has. If I meet with anyone taking 
airs upon himself, expecting respect, exacting deference, 
merely on account of his riches, I instantly become stolidly 
insensible, coldly dead to his merits. I know at once that his 
soul is a vulgar soul; that he lacks the inward essence the 
spontaneous impulses of a genuine gentleman. The purse- 
proud man getteth no homage from me. 

“On the other hand, when I fall in with a rich man whose 
tone and manner show that he esteems men according to 
their proper intrinsic worth, independently of money, that 
he holds a well-bred, refined and cultivated man, though 
never so poor, to be as much of a gentleman as he himself 
can be, and equally entitled to respect, I have not the slight- 
est quarrel with him for his riches. On the contrary, I like 
him all the better for being rich—not merely the being rich 
in itself considered, but because it shows something un- 
deniably high and fine in his nature, that he is above the 
temptation to esteem himself on account of his riches, which 
is so strong and prevailing in the case of lower and coarser 
souls. And if he knows how to use his money with good 
sense and good taste in the things he surrounds himself 
with, I am the more pleased with him. I do not at all envy 
him the comforts and conveniences he is able to have. If, 
in addition, he is kind and charitable, generous, liberal and 
public-spirited in the use of his money—rejoicing in his 
riches more as a means and a power to do good than as a 
means of personal indulgence, I greatly admire and honor 
him; because the possession of riches is a terrible tempta- 
tion to selfishness and hard-heartedness, and he has not 
fallen under its power.” 


— 


NOTE. Since the above reflections were put in type the news 
has been received by cable that the fugitive banker, P. O. Stens- 
land, was arrested at Tangier, in the Sultanate of Morocco, and 
would promptly be returned to answer to justice in Chicago. 
So mote it be. . 
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What Have You Done? 


You are going to do great things, you say— 
But what have you done? 

You are going to win in a splendid way, 
As others have won; 

You have plans that when they are pat in force 
Will make you sublime; 

You have mapped out a glorious upward course— 
But why don't you climb? 


You're not quite ready to start, you say: 
If you hope to win 
The time to be starting is now—today— 
Don't dally; begin! 
No man has ever been ready as yet. 
Nor ever will be; 
You may fall ere you reach where your hopes are set— 
But try it and see. 


You are going to do great things; you say 
You have splendid plans; 

Your dreams are of heights that are far away: 
They're a hopeful man's 

But the world, when it judges the case for you, 
At the end my son, 

Will think not of what you were going to do, 
But of what you've done. 


—S. E. Kiser (Record-Herald) 
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The True Business Philosophy 


Are you a business philosopher? If not, fall in line. A 
philosopher, when you dig it out, they tell us, means a lover 
of wisdom. Is a Business Philosopher a lover of wisdom 
in business, or a lover of business wisdom? 

I don’t know how you look at it, but I shake hands always 
with the one who is a lover of business wisdom. Do you 
see the difference between a wise man in business and a wise 
business man? The man who sits around and tells others 
how, quoting the ways and means by which big men have 
caught big fish, and how he could do it if—and he intends 
to when—and he would have done it but—then you tiptoe 
respectfully out of the room—but you go to the other man 
for advice, that is, you go to the wise business man when 
you actually intend to “loop the loop.” He is the Business 
Philosopher. He is not a philosopher who philosophizes 
while he is in business, but he is a man who makes his busi- 
ness a philosophy. 

All the world is running to business nowadays. Of this 
we are sure. The great forum in which the wits of one are 
pitted against the wits of the other, while the homes of the 
country are at stake, is the forum of the market place. Hence 
wisdom truly has need of lodgment there where men are 
spending their days and too often their nights in a whirl of 
making and selling what clothes and feeds and even educates 
mankind. 

Is it possible that the making and selling of these things 
can be converted into a philosophy? If we mean by this, 
can business make a man love to be wise and meet the world 
in a spirit of loving wisdom, then we say it is possible. 

It does not matter what events and what circumstances 
meet a man, but it matters what they find in him when they 
meet him. The same wind that bows the beech leaves the 
oak unyielding. 

The marks of wisdom are calmness, simplicity, breadth 
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of view and a deep insight into men and things. 

By calmness we do not mean the calmness of apathy, but 
of reserve strength. By simplicity we do not mean the sim- 
plicity of ignorance, but of far-sighted knowledge. And by 
breadth of view we do not mean the tolerance of imperfec- 
tion, but that which springs from the desire to get at true 
things. 

Business takes us into a sordid realm, but whether the 
sordidness of the realm makes us sordid depends upon our 
philosophy. 

We are in business to make money. We must support 
ourselves and our families. We have natural longings and 
aspirations. We need money for their fulfillment. Can we 
get it and still have wisdom? Some do, thank heaven! And 
they make us feel good when we come within their radiance. 
They retain in the midst of the scramble a freshness of spirit 
and a kindly sympathy that comes from the belief that busi- 
ness was made for man and not man for business. 

Are you in a big hurry to-day, strenuous reader? Does 
this hurry spring from the deeps of energy, or are you 
simply caught up in the whirlpool that keeps tossing you 
by the stopping-off place? 

Let go. Relax unnecessary mind muscles and body muscles. 
Concentrate more strongly upon the essentials. When any- 
thing is to be done, picture it as done so that you know what 
you are aiming at, then find a short-cut way to reach it. This 
way may never have been made before. When you go through 
the thickets, go quietly, thoughtfully, and with a singleness of 
purpose. Don’t cast dirt in everybody’s eyes, and throw twigs 
and brushwood at them, and stir up a mess generally, because 
this uses you up and them up, and by the time you get there 
what you prize may be gone. 

The wise man digs his way, but every shovelful counts. 
What he casts aside he utilizes as a profitable by product. 

Wisdom is always scientific. It thinks deeply rather than 
much about a thing because the depth of the river creates 
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the powerful current and not the sweep of the channel that 
it cuts. 

Thinking leads to action with the wise, but not the kind 
that is like the dog running after its own tail. I heard of 
a dog once who actually succeeded in reaching its tail and 
when he did he bit off a piece of it. Upon inventory he doubt- 
less found, like some merchants, loss instead of gain. He was 
minus a part of himself. 

Unless you make a philosophy of your business, that is, 
unless you grow wise in it and with it, you will be constantly 
losing yorself in your effort to gain. And loss of one’s self 
is never compensated for no matter how high the gain. 

The Business Philosopher continuously adds to himself. 
Please note this, it is fo himself that he adds. But when he 
adds to himself he makes money. Mr. Sheldon says: Make the 
man right and his work will take care of itself. 

Do you really think you are a better business man to-day, 
when you have lost in integrity even though you made a big 
deal an hour ago by covering up a defect in your product? 

It is possible and has been possible for men to take ad- 
vantage of conditions in the market, reaping money harvests 
and losing their own souls. But it is not a safe rule of action 
even in money making. The defect that you covered up will 
not only brand itself in counterpart upon your own business 
personality but it must eventually force you to the wall. Con- 
fidence grows upon what it feeds. If you adulterate its foods 
you must expect it to grow weak. 

If you would be wise you must make your business de- 
velop you just as you develop your business. It must make 
you grow in dignity that comes from the right shouldering 
of burdens. It must make you grow in calmness that comes 
from the willing acceptance of responsibility in hopefulness 
through faith in yourself and your work. 

The strength of these and kindred qualities will be shown 
fully in their reaction upon those whose work you direct. 
You will deal with them as one who speaks with authority.” 
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Wisdom is not the sum of the positive qualities, but is the 
subtle essence that both emanates from them and is their 
directing power. Knowledge is something that you can lay 
your mental hands upon. Wisdom is something that refuses 
to be defined. It encourages reason, but it goes beyond and 
feels the influence of the vast unknown forces within the 
soul. 

The vague impelling feelings of aspiration, and love, and 
purity, and unnamed forces that stir the soul to action are 
fed by wisdom and in turn feed her. 

The condition under which the forces of wisdom are 
set free is that you live within, using the forces of business 
that tend to absorb you as a means for developing your own 
strength. 

Always remember there are two ways to work and 
to direct your work. Granted that by both your work will 
be done, but by one you are uplifted, by the other you are dwarfed; 
for at no time are you statu quo. And after a while your work itself 
will be dwarfed, for so it has dwarfed you. 

The wise business man stays young, because the petti- 
ness of the day’s routine slips away from him as it recedes, 
and only the best of the day’s experience remains with him. 
Between times he loves the beautiful more because he has not 
allowed his work to rub off the bloom from his finer feel- 
ings. He uses it as a developer. He keeps active those 
brain cells that will finally help him to enjoy the best in 
life when he turns his business over to younger hands. As 
someone has said, the business man who thinks he can do 
nothing but grind for forty years, and then go to Europe to 
enjoy art and cathedrals, will find that those brain cells have 
gone out of business long before he did and they don’t pro- 
pose to work either. 

Be wise and hustle, but hustle to be wise also. To bea 
business philosopher means to make the day’s events spell 


something more than material gain. And so will the greater 
include the lesser. 


Dana Hirschler. 
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Three Days 


So much to do; so little done 
Ah{ yesternight I saw the sun 
Sink beamless down the vaulted gray— 
The ghastly host of Yesterday. 


So little done; so much to do! 

Each morning breaks on conflicts new; 
But eager, brave, I'll join the fray, 

And fight the battle of Today. 


So much to do, so little done |! 
But when it’s o’er—the victory won— 
Oh! then, my soul, this strife and sorrow 
Will end in that great, glad Tomorrow. 
ohm R. Gilmore. 
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Sacrifice—A Law of Success—No. II. 


Sir William Vanhorne, K. C. B., member of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain, and one of the all-round most 
famous subjects of the British crown, started out in life as 
a poor “factor” boy, in the service of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, a half century ago. He is now President of one of the 
greatest railway lines in the world, is a noted philanthropist, 
and incidentally has and commands millions of wealth. His 
whole life is a commentary on the text from the old Book: 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand 
before kings.” He says: “I can state all that I know of the 
way to success, in one word, work. 

Down in the great arena of the toil and moil, and grind 
of God’s greatest boon to man, work, this true “captain of 
industry” has wrought out and polished the rounded jewel 
of a noble life. He has worked. He has dignified labor. 
He stands before kings because he has demonstrated the 
kingliness in himself. 

Now let us study our theme of this paper in the light of 
some basic principles illustrated in this, as in other great 
characters of present day history, or for that matter, of all 
history. 

From time immemorial the word “sacrifice” has been 
associated with the idea of worship, offering, prayer, an 
altar, expiation, atonement, suffering. Strictly speaking it 
is not thought of in the line of business terminology. How- 
ever, as we grasp the idea of the whole man in business, our 
horizon widens and the conception dawns on us that the 
subject is bigger than we dreamed. The soul with all its 
mysteries, powers and sanctities must be taken in as partner. 
Hence to measure success, requires a line which will circle 
the full complement of all the powers of being. The two 
words, sacrifice, success, are not synonymous, but co- 
relational. They are not interchangeable in meaning but 
sustain a vital bond, which forever links them together in 
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practical analyses. The ot meaning of the one is, to make 
sacred; that of the other is, to go under. The secondary and 
extended meaning of sacrifice is, the paying of a price through 
personal loss, pain, privation for another’s, or one’s own 
good. The larger meaning of success is, “the attainment 
and preservation of a practical and legitimate ideal.” Sacri- 
fice is a law fundamental, basic, universal. Success is a 
resultant, a “go on” incentive, a “terminal facilities” fact. 
The interdependence and co-relation of the two ideas is 
apparent at every point of view. 

Yonder in the frozen north is the poor boy of sixty years 
ago. Under the rigorous discipline of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany he takes his training. It is indeed the school of hard 
knocks. It knows no “soft snaps.” There are no amenities. 
Half-breed traders and Indians constitute the society. The 
loneliness of the vast stretches of unending wilderness is 
accentuated by the weird chorus of howling wolves or the 
roar of winter tempests. In all true sacrifice there is a real 
or an essential altar. On this the offering must be laid. 
The altar was always present in this “factor” boy’s grim 
experience. Every day an offering was laid thereon. A foul 
brood of negatives either never found root or were held at 
bay through the heroic influence of toil, privation, fortitude, 
self-reliance, industry and loyalty. He won by sacrifice, but— 
that was obedience to law, and that was success. 

Strange that the old, old law, “Obey and thou shalt live,” 
should have such persistency in the humdrum of our worka- 
day life. Not less strange that its antithesis, “Disobey and 
thou shalt die,” has equal persistence. The fates allow no 
place, or space, for luck or chance. The moment one violates 
law in any realm the sheriff gets busy camping on the trail. 
Disobedience is another term for what the ancients called 
“Nemesis of fate.” This Nemesis was sure, silent, pursuing, 
remorseless, inexorable. The violator suffered penalty. The 
gods were not angry though. Their “mills grind exceeding 
small.” The law breaker always gets tangled up in the 
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machinery. The fates are against us because we are against 
ourselves. To the persevering mortal the Immortals are 
swift, if that mortal be willing to pay the price. But 
there's the rub. Few are chosen because few are willing to 
do this. Most eloquently do the few human mountain-peaks 
of history attest this great fact. 

Dr. David Livingstone won the plaudits of the world and 
enduring fame through the ages because he obeyed the law 
of sacrifice. Long drawn out, and rough indeed, was the 
path of toil, study, privation, hardship and suffering which 
lay between the spindle loom of his native town in Scotland 
and the far-off shores of the great Victoria Nyanza, fountain 
of the Nile, in equatorial Africa. The frail little ten-year- 
old cotton spinner has become the most distinguished mis- 
sionary, scholar, geographer, traveler, scientist, savant of 
modern times. He has solved the riddle of the ages by 
finding the source of Egypt’s sacred river. Not content, he 
pushes on to the accomplishment of the grand ideal, the 
redemption of Africa. For this he laid himself on a thousand 
altars, as he toiled alone, up the heights of duty and sacrifice. 
At length on his knees, in the jungle heart of the Dark 
Continent he loved, he makes the supreme offering. His 
mighty spirit is released from the weary, toil-spent temple of 
clay to join the “choir invisible.” Most tenderly strange 
black hands embalm the body and bear it to the far seaport. 
The civilized world uncovers as the doors of Westminster 
Abbey swing outward to receive the remains of this noble 
son of a noble race. 

There is nothing strange about the success of these great 
characters. Scores of men, great and true, in our own and 
every land, have won by sheer force of character. The posi- 
tives have been developed, the negatives eliminated. Nor 
need we look to the mountain-peak types of men only. In all 
the humbler walks of life we find the same law operating. 
At first the pioneer farmer lives in his little dugout or shack. 
He meets the law of sacrifice at every step. In a few years 
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a palatial home takes the place of the shack. The steam plow 
takes the place of the patient ox-team. In all things he has 
reached success through sacrifice. By dint of hard labor, 
self-denial, throwing aside ease, paying the cost in time, 
energy, care, study, economy, thrift, good judgment in meet- 
ing conditions and assisting nature, he has the reward most 
justly his, of due compensation for all his years of investment 
in every way. The same may be said of every artisan, 
tradesman, merchant, musician, scholar, toiler, however small 
or great, humble or exalted; to reach permanent success all 
must and do pay the price. 

Life is a school. Law is one everywhere. Correlation 
in harmony is the master key. The great tides of human 
life sweep on, “Toiling up new Calvaries ever, with the cross 
that goes not back.” . Yes, whether we know it or not, and it 
takes so long to learn, success comes by the Via Dolorosa, 
by way of our Gethsemanes and Calvaries, as taught by the 
Great Teacher, though only in the accommodated human 
sense. 

It is fitting to close with a word from Carlyle. He re- 
vered the “gospel of work,” recognizing with a keen master 
instinct the great underlying laws: My brother, the great 
man has to give his life away. Give it, I advise thee;—thou 
dost not expect to sell thy life in an adequate manner? 
What price, for example, would content thee? The just price 
of thy life to thee,—why, God’s entire creation to thyself, 
the whole universe of space, the whole eternity of time and 
what they hold; that is the price which would content thee: 
that, and if thou wilt be candid, nothing short of that. It is 
thy all, and for it thou wouldst have all_—Thou wilt never 
sell thy life, or any part of thy life, in a satisfactory manner. 
Give it, like a royal heart. Let the price be nothing; thou 
hast then in a certain sense got All.” 

A. H. Gamble. 
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Moss and Polish 


Written for The BuSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


By L. C. Ball 


If you'll give me your attention, 
There's a proverb I will mention, 
That a stone which keeps a-rolling never gathers any moss. 
Now. although you may admit it, 
As a guide you'd better quit it, 
Or it surely will betray you into detriment and loss, 


Moss.“ in fact, is over-vaunted, 
For it’s really not much wanted 
By the man who seeks an opening that his purpose may succeed 
Moss“ to him means mere stagnation--— 
Or suspended animation 
And he knows that dead ones never in performance take the 


lead. 


Having thus the maxim broken, 
Let us learn what is the token 
Of a life that's always hustle, rustle, getting on the move: 
“POLISH!” Isn't that a better 
Hall-mark of a business getter 
Than the “moss” of all creation in a thousand years would prove? 


Making effort match ambition, 
Overcoming opposition, 
Genius of hard work” possessing, forcing issues with the Fates 
All are winners in the striving: 
Thus the man who keeps “arriving” 
Gets a high degree of “polish” but no “moss” accumulates. 


It's by testing, trying, doing. 
By great patience in pursuing, 
And by effort good and plenty” that our victories are won: 
And it's movers win the prizes 
Big and small—assorted sizes— 
Each and every man according as his race is ably run. 


NT —— — ——— — 
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Ideals of Growth and Success 


No. IV. PETER COOPER—A Versatile Man 


Wise men are fond of telling us that the past is dead the 
past is in oblivion— the past can never more be ours. They 
speak of it as a thing reft from us beyond recall. But this 
is a view of the case from which we must at once and totally 
dissent. We prefer to feel that the past is still with us and 
is always ours, deathless and immutable. The past that we 
have known—you and I and the rest of us—is really a part 
of ourselves. It is the substance or nutriment on which we 
have grown and we can no more lose or part with it than we 
can forfeit our soul’s identity. Thus is the past our own 
chattel, our own private and personal domain, and we are 
always free to wander through it on the wings of thought. 

Nor is there cause for sadness in making such journeys 
into the bygone years. Tread softly, if you will, for it is in- 
deed sacred ground. But there is nothing to be met here that 
should now fret or harm us. The past may seem to chide our 
hasty judgments or our vain exploits—but bless its dear old 
soul, we have paid for all our blunders! Our judgment has 
grown since in the cutting blasts of experience; at that time 
we judged our best by the little light we had. 

The spirit of opportunity, too, may taunt us with a show 
of jewels which we might have won and worn. But we need 
not worry at that. We found many other brave jewels that 
suited our taste and satisfied our longings. It is thus we all 
learn the lessons of life, and in this sense the past is a rich 
and exhaustless mine. It holds in tender trust for us all our 
bygone hopes and ideals and the choice of them we still may 


see 


“Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on memory’s wall.“ 


Nor have we room to dread, even for a moment, that our 
ideals of the past are ever entirely lost. They, too, are a part 
of us, because they have helped to build us. We may not 
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have the same old love for them, but we should always be 
willing to greet them in a kindly mood, just as friends and 
comrades of life’s early morning. That is just what they 
are. Some of them are still nearer than we think or dream. 
They have become bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
Their impress was made long ago on the green sapling and 
now it is indelible in the full-grown tree. 
* * * * * 

Begging the indulgence of our readers we may here turn 
the limelight on a specimen of this class of ideals. It first 
stole into our heart as a creation of the graphic pen of 
William Harrison Ainsworth. This author is not much 
known to readers of the present time, but in those days he 
was a fount of delight to many young dreamers. His ro- 
mances have a strong flavor of what we now term “sensation,” 
while some of them are vivid and instructive to a marked 
degree. Among the latter was a historical romance of 16th 
century life under the title of “Crichton.” It was a sparkling 
tale of love, chivalry and adventure, but the charm which it 
wove around us was mainly due to the personality of its 
student hero, “The Admirable Crichton.” His modest, yet 
gallant bearing, his varied and brilliant mental gifts and the 
luster of his triumphs among scholars and courtiers, all made 
up a portrait of singular fascination. To the ardent soul of 
boyhood he was scarcely less than a demigod. To be like 
him even in a small way was to stand amid the peaks of 
human glory. 

Later on when we dipped into history we found that our 
worshipped hero had been a real and living character. Al- 
most any cyclopedia will tell you his story. James Crichton 
was the son of a Lord Provost of Scotland and was born in 
that country in 1560. From his childhood he showed a pro- 
digious aptitude for learning. He took the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts when he was only twelve and of Master of Arts 
when he was fourteen. At the age of seventeen he was in 
Paris and issued a challenge for public discussion to all the 
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noted scholars and scientists of the time. By this he bound 
himself to answer any question in theology, jurisprudence 
medicine, logic, mathematics or any other science in any one 
of the following twelve languages: Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syrian, Slavonic, French, English, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, or Flemish. Further, he announced his readiness to 
give the answers in verse or prose as might be demanded. 
To the amazement of the learned world he carried out and 
made good on this stupendous challenge and it was then that 
the title of “Admirable” was given him by his compeers. 

The brilliant young Scotsman won similar triumphs at 
Rome, Venice and Padua. But his varied and marvelous 
learning was not his only gift. He was likewise an cc- 
complished dancer, fencer, rider, musician, painter and actor. 
To crown the bewildering ideal he was a youth of handsome 
person, winning in his manners and a faultless gentleman 
in the social order. Crichton became soon afterward a tutor 
to a son of the Duke of Mantua and it was in that city he met 
his death about 1583. He is said to have been slain by his 
pupil in a carnival brawl, but some of the Scottish writers 
dispute this statement and claim that he lived for some years 
after that date. 

Leaving out all the frills of romance and biography it will 
be seen that this James Crichton was a captivating ideal. 
There is such a sense of power—of loftiness—of empire and 
command, in this mastery of wide fields of knowledge and of 
action. At the present day we would call such a person an 
all-round man—a many-sided man—and in that point of view 
we would take off our hats to him. Such is the regard for 
science that dwells deep down in the human heart. On the 
other hand, there are those who would scoff at our ideal by 
terming him a “jack-of-all-trades”—which is one way of say- 
ing that a man can do nothing well or thoroughly. You know 
the old adage: The jack-of-all-trades is master of none.” 

Here we have two horns of a dilemma. We are puzzled 
as to whether it is wise—in the race for success—to aim at 
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many attainments or to confine ourselves strictly to one 
chosen specialty. The present is often called an age of 
specialism. The would-be man among men is expected to 
tie himself rigidly to a single calling or branch of effort. 
The sages are constantly preaching about the virtue of per- 
sistence, or constancy, or stick-to-it-iveness. We have resur- 
rected and put on horseback the maxim of the ancients that 
“a cobbler should stick to his last.” Some folks keep on 
persisting that this is the old original and only secret of 
success. 

Well, we have not a word to say against this modern 
drift into specialism. The man who gives mind and hands 
to one thing only is sure to be able to do that one thing well. 
Thence comes the ability that works for success. In this 
age of keen research the sciences have so branched out that 
it is vain for one man to try to “know it all.” In the same 
way our mammoth industries call for a partition of their 
work. We are rushing things in the business world just 
because we make every cobbler stick to his last. 

* * * * 4 

But there is another side to our progress besides mastery 
of detail. We have here what an Irishman would term a 
“great little country.” We are still young in years. We are 
still growing and spreading like a ban-yan tree. We have 
the finest national domain on the face of the earth and as yet 
are only nibbling at its productive wealth. Hence we have 
always an opening for the many-sided man—the adaptable 
man—the man who is well endowed in brain and brawn and 
is ready to jump into the breach of strange conditions or 
new environment. Such a man will be ready for oppor- 
tunity in whatever form she presents herself and is always 
and in all places prepared to 


“Grasp the skirts of happy chance, 
And breast the blows of circumstance.” 


Now this is the modern and American type of the Ad- 
mirable Crichton. As an ideal it appeals winsomely to the 
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young, the daring and the adventurous. Of this kind of 
stuff were most of the pioneers of our great western states 
and their now teeming cities. Besides having versatile 
powers they were workers of restless activity. Nor does it 
follow by any means that they had a deep and varied educa- 
tion or were specially trained for each of their numerous 
undertakings. In the last analysis they were men who 
simply wanted to do things and made a way to do them. 
They were men who kept on growing until they had the 
growing habit. 

Perhaps there are few who think of the late Peter Cooper, 
New York’s famous citizen, as an ideal of this versatile man- 
hood. He was certainly not a scholar. He had no gifts to 
boast of as an orator or writer. There is nothing to show 
that he was even a good dancer. In the directories of the 
big city he figured only as a maker of glue—just glue. 

But he was a wonderful man withal. Unless we are much 
mistaken a survey of his life will show that he was one of the 
very noblest of our all-round American men. What is far 
better still he also made good a claim to our deep admiration 
and reverence. He is an ideal of lofty character no less than 
of varied achievement. 

* * * * * 


When Peter Cooper was born, in 1791, his father had 
retired from the Continental army and settled in New York 
as a hatter. He had proved himself a good soldier but was 
certainly not a smart business man. Hat-making was one 
of many trades in which he failed to prosper. Hence the 
family had a hard struggle and while yet a mere boy, not 
big enough to face the work-bench, Peter had to do a “stunt” 
in picking the fur from rabbit skins to help his father. We 
may call this his first industrial pursuit. 

Meanwhile the little fellow had the usual experience of 
his age and time. He was sent to the local school for a few 
broken quarters but never long enough to keep up with a 
class, Though quite as playful as most boys he also man- 
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aged to learn every branch of hat-making. Being a good and 
loving boy he further helped his mother with the family 
wash and it is here he first showed signs of the readiness and 
fertility of his mind. Though still in his early teens he in- 
vented a device for pounding the soiled linen—what may 
have been the germ of our modern laundry machines. Later 
on he picked up an old shoe, pulled it to pieces to see how 
it was made and in a very short time was making shoes and 
slippers for the whole Cooper family. It is also stated that 
he built a toy wagon and various like articles of boyish 
interest. It was a busy little brain above a pair of cunning 
hands. 

When the boy was about thirteen his father had removed 
to a town up the Hudson where he started a malt-house. 
Peter was now strong enough to load with his own hands 
and cart to the site of the building all the stone used in it. 
But we find that he was ambitious as well as brawny and 
active. Already he saw how scant his education had been 
and how much more he could do if he only had mental train- 
ing. Hence he was glad to read any books that came his 
way though he grieved at the close of his life that they were 
so very very few. | 

Thus did the youth toil on to the age of seventeen when 
he left the parental home to apprentice himself to a coach- 
builder in New York City. There he lost no time in master- 
ing every feature of the trade and also devoted his leisure to 
kindred crafts, such as ornamental wood-carving. During 
his term of service he likewise made some useful inventions, 
one being a machine for mortising hubs, which up to that 
time had been done entirely by hand. The profits of this 
device of course went to his master, but the latter was by 
no means ungrateful or stingy. At the close of Peter’s 
apprenticeship he offered to advance the funds and set him 
up in business on his own account. The youth had a hatred 
for debt and hence declined the offer, having meanwhile con- 
trived an improvement of value in cloth-shearing machinery. 
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The war with England was then on and as cloth goods could 
not be imported this device gave promise of much success. 
In fact Peter made money by it until the sudden ending of 
the war brought foreign goods once more on the market. 
Then he sold out his interest and found himself facing the 
world as a capitalist in a small way. 

* * * * * 


Up to this point, as the reader may note, Peter Cooper 
had trained in turn for the work of a hatter, a maltster, a 
coach-builder and a master cloth-weaver. He had likewise, 
when up the Hudson, taken a hand at brick-making and 
become a home-bred shoemaker. Besides all that he took 
honors right along as a mechanical inventor. Thus in a 
special sense he was an artisan all over and we might fairly 
suppose that his next step would be into one or other of the 
mechanic arts. 

But this was not the case. Above everything else Peter 
Cooper was an opportunist. As a live and growing Ameri- 
can he was unshackled in his choice. Already he was a 
worker adapted to new openings and varied emergencies. 
Of all openings in the world what should he now choose but 
the patriarchal duty of running a grocery store! Even so, 
even so. He found such a grocery cheap in the outskirts of 
New York and bought it for its prospects rather than its 
actual worth. He likewise became owner of the ground on 
which it stood—ground that has since been glorified as a part 
of the site of the world-known Cooper Institute. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Peter Cooper was an 
efficient grocer. He was a toilsome, courteous and attentive 
salesman and so made good friends of all his customers. 
He practiced the law of mutual benefit and strove hard to 
give his patrons full value for their money. In this view he 
somewhat forestalled Mr. Sheldon’s business science by mak- 
ing a thorough study of the goods he handled. He followed 
every staple from the raw material to its place on the shelf 
and made plans for the betterment of such common articles 
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as oil, whiting, chalk and glue. And it was while he was thus 
engaged, and his trade rather stagnant, that a fresh oppor- 
tunity came to him of being useful to himself and the world. 
One of the needs of the hour he found to be a good reliable 
glue. A short distance from his store was a decadent glue 
factory which fell into the market. Mr. Cooper had con- 
vinced himself that he knew how to make good glue and also 
that the public would buy such an article. He had no 
scruples at all about sticking to his last. He was now a 
married man and for his family’s sake he wanted to make 
money. Hence he quit the grocery trade, bought out the 
glue plant and rolled up his sleeves to make it a success. 
* * * * * 


To the industry he had now chosen Mr. Cooper brought 
to bear all the wonderful acuteness of his inventive powers. 
He was bound to make the best glue in the country and 
thus win a market by the excellence of his goods. Neither 
time, toil nor outlay was stinted in this brave program. In 
the same view he gave personal attention to every detail of 
the work. To the modern man of system it may seem unwise 
but it is a fact that for many years Peter Cooper ran his 
glue trade without any bookkeeper, agent or salesmen. Here 
was his somewhat ancient but honorable routine. 

Every day before his hands arrived he was at the factory 
lighting the fires and preparing for the day’s work. During 
the entire forenoon he gave it his personal attention. At 
noon he drove in his buggy down to the city where he made 
all his own sales and purchases. The evenings he spent at 
home clearing off his correspondence, making out his ac- 
counts, planning and studying new inventions or talking and 
reading to his wife and children. It was a thrifty and time- 
honored way of doing things and one that would seem 
absurd at the present day, but the business grew and pros- 
pered by it until he had all the glue trade of the country 
and it became actually impossible for one man to handle the 
details of his concern. In time he was also obliged to look for 
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larger premises and bought ten acres of land on the Brooklyn 
side of the river. There the glue business went on with an 
enlarged plant and there for nearly fifty years Peter Cooper 
flourished as the great American glue-maker. 

Thus he grew very wealthy. He pushed and developed 
the business until a time when his son and son-in-law were 
able to handle many of the details. Nor did he at any period 
fail to turn his attention to new opportunities and new fields 
of action that cropped up along the way. With his versatile 
and inventive brain he was always reaching out for more 
industrial worlds to conquer. 

* * * * * 

The truth is that we could easily use up all our space in 
making a mere catalogue of the inventions and enterprises 
with which Mr. Cooper was engaged from time to time. 
We prefer to round out this notice by giving the chief facts 
of his career, aside from those already stated, as they are 
told by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton in the “Library of Inspiration 
and Achievement.” 

Mr. Cooper’s business prospered. Once when his glue 
factory burned, with a loss of $40,000, before nine o’clock the 
next morning lumber was on the ground for a new building 
three times the size of the former. He now built a rolling 
mill and furnace in Baltimore. At that time, only thirteen 
miles of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad had been completed, 
and the directors were about to give up the work, discouraged, 
because they thought no engine could make the sharp turns 
in the track. Mr. Cooper needed the road in connection with 
his rolling mill; nothing could discourage him. He imme- 
diately went to work to make the first locomotive ever con- 
structed in America, attached a box car to it, invited the 
directors to get in, took the place of engineer himself, and 
away they flew over the thirteen miles in an hour. The 
directors took courage, and the road was soon finished. 
Years after, when Mr. Cooper had become famous and the 
hospitality of the city of Baltimore was offered him, the old 
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engine was brought out to the delight of the assembled 
thousands. 

Mr. Cooper soon erected at Trenton, N. J., the largest 
rolling mill in the United States, a large blast furnace in 
Pennsylvania, and steel and wire works in various parts of 
the state. He bought the Andover iron mines, and built 
eight miles of railroad in a rough country, over which he 
carried forty thousand tons a year. The poor boy who once 
earned only twenty-five dollars yearly, had become a million- 
aire! No good luck accomplished this. Hard work, living 
within his means, saving his time, not squandering it as some 
men do, talking with every person they meet, common sense 
which led him to look carefully before he invested money, 
promptness and the sacred keeping of his word, these were 
the characteristics which made him successful. 

He was now sixty-four. For forty years he had worked 
day and night to earn money to build a free school. He had 
bought the ground between Third and Fourth Avenues and 
Seventh and Eighth Streets some time previously, and now 
for five years he watched the great, six story, brown stone 
building as it grew under his hands. The once penniless 
lad was building into these stones for all future generations, 
the lessons of his industry, economy, perseverance, and 
noble heart. In a box in the corner stone he placed these 
words: l 

“The great object that I desire to accomplish by the 
erection of this Institution is to open the avenues of scien- 
tific knowledge to the youth of our city and country, and so 
unfold the volume of Nature that the young may see the 
beauties of creation, enjoy its blessings, and learn to love 
the Author from whom cometh every good and perfect gift.” 

But would the poor young men and women of New York, 
who worked hard all day, care for education? Some said no. 
But Mr. Cooper, looking back to his boyhood and young 
manhood, believed that the people loved books, and would 
use an opportunity to study them. 
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And when the grand building was opened, with its library, 
class rooms, hall and art rooms, students crowded in from 
the shops and the factories. Some were worn and tired, as 
Peter Cooper was in his youth, but they studied eagerly 
despite their weariness. 

Every Saturday night 2,000 came together in the great 
hall to hear lectures from the most famous people in the 
country. Every year nearly 500,000 read in the library and 
free reading room. Four thousand pupils came to the night 
schools to study science and art. 

For many years this labor of love has been carried on. 
The white-haired, kind-faced man went daily to see the 
students who loved him as a father. His last act was to 
buy ten typewriters for the girls in the department of teleg- 
raphy. Has the work paid? Ask the 40,000 young men and 
women who have gone out from the Institution to earn an 
honorable support, with not a cent to be paid for their educa- 
tion. No person is accepted who does not expect to earn 
his living, for Mr. Cooper had no love for weak, idle youth 
who depend on their parents, and on the hope of inherited 
wealth. 

Is it any wonder that when Peter Cooper died, that 3,500 
people came up from the Institution to lay roses upon his 
coffin? 

His last words to his daughter, Mrs. Abraham Hewitt, 
and his son, ex-Mayor Cooper, and their families, as they 
stood around his deathbed, were, not to forget Cooper Union. 
The influence of this noble charity will be felt as long as the 
Republic endures. It has given an impulse to the study of 
art, opened a door for women as well as men, and showed 
to the world that in America work is honorable for all. 

Peter Cooper came to the highest honors. The learned 
and the great sought his home. He was president of three 
telegraph companies, one of the fathers of the Atlantic cable, 
and was nominated for the Presidency of the United States 
by the National Independent party in 1876; but he died as 
he had lived, the same gentle, unostentatious, unselfish man. 
He said a short time before his death: “My sun is not setting 
in clouds of darkness, but is going down cheerfully in a clear 
firmament, lighted up by the glory of God. . I seem 
to hear my mother calling me, as she used to do when I was 
a boy: ‘Peter, Peter, it is about bedtime!’ ” 

—P. J. Mahon. 
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Please Use Little Words 


Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 

Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 

The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want or woe or fear is in the throat, 

So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 

Sung by some fay or fiend? There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 

Which has more height than breadth, more depth than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 

And he that will may take the sleek fat phrase 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and shine,— 

Light but no heat,—a flash, but not a blaze 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts: 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell, 
The roar of waves that dash on rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick-beds lie ; 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead ; 
For them that laugh and dance and clap the hand; 
To joy's quick step, as well as grief slow tread, 
e sweet, plain words we learnt at first keep time, 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought, or speech, or song, in prose or rhyme. 
—Dr. J. Addison Alexander. 
Notre—These two remarkable sonnets, which are rich alike in sentiment and 


expression—though containing no word larger than one syllable—were con- 
tributed some years ago to the Princeton Review by Dr. Alexander.—Ep. 
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Write It This Way 


Power of right expression, the ability to speak and write 
well and intelligently, is fully as necessary in business as cash 
capital. Inability to tell about your wares, or write of your 
needs, is as great an obstacle to trade success as lack of 
money. 

Salesmanship either by the written or spoken method is 
largely dependent upon right expression. Yet how few busi- 
ness concerns realize the full importance of neat and telling 
expression, if we may judge by the most tangible evidences— 
their business letters and printed matter. 

To develop expression in salesmen is always of interest, 
and always worthy of care, but the present writer will confine 
himself to expression as found in personal letters and adver- 
tising literature. 

Many great business firms and corporations spend thou- 
sands of dollars for rich office furniture or store fixtures, 
beautiful buildings and other things to attract, impress and 
hold the attention of the public. All is done to accent the 
importance and commercial standing of the house. Every- 
thing is tuned to one note—business effect. 

But the opposite of this liberal policy prevails in most 
business houses in the preparation of their letters and adver- 
tising. Until quite recently few concerns made an attempt 
to place their advertising and business letters on the same 
dignified plane as their other dealings with customers and 
associates. Here and there a notable exception may be found 
among up-to-date and enterprising concerns, where the writ- 
ten matter is a model of art applied to business, but the weak 
and faulty are still far too numerous. 

Encouraged by the example of the most progressive houses 
a general improvement is noted in the matter turned out by 
many concerns. Firms heretofore lax in this field are reach- 
ing out for strong men to handle their correspondence, and 
for expert advertising writers. Stationery is improved, the 
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advertising is reconstructed, circulars are rewritten and there 
is a general striving for better effects. 

A brief outline of the course pursued by one of the fore- 
most business houses in the country in handling this part of 
its work may prove suggestive. In the view of this concern 
literary style is only one feature of good correspondence and 
advertising. True rhetorical proficiency is demanded in the 
writer. A strong and attractive personality is held to be 
as needful to a man in this position as it is to a salesman out 
on the firing line. Written matter, they claim, reflects its 
author’s strength and character as truly as language and 
bearing denote the capacity of a speaker of words. 

The wise managers of this house know that their cus- 
tomers read “between the lines” and form certain judgments 
of the ability of the writer and thus of the pretensions of the 
house itself. They also have a keen perception that the esti- 
mate of their business standing is apt to be based largely on 
the tone and character of their correspondence—often their 
only channel of intercourse with patrons. Knowing they will 
be judged by their works—letters and advertising—special 
effort is made to keep up the standard. Having selected their 
correspondents and their advertising writers with extreme 
care, they insist on high excellence in the matter to be 
sent out. 

Recently a business philosopher has analyzed pulling let- 
ters and drawing ads with the result that both, in their 
essential points, are marked by the same construction. This 
thinker has discovered that all letters and all ads to be truly 
effective must carry the reader successfully through these 
four mental stages: Attention, Interest, Desire and Resolve. 

Weigh carefully these four points and apply them to any 
written matter intended for business getting. If the copy 
falls short on any one point it will not prove effective. Since 
the analysis was prepared the largest advertising house in 
America has adopted it as a standard by which all its pub- 
lished matter must be measured. The use of this analysis 
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in an advertisement may be readily seen, but at first glance 
its relation to a business letter may not be so obvious, and 
hence some words of explanation will be in order. 

Letters to secure attention should be written on the 
highest grade of stationery, and the title or style of the firm 
should be lithographed, or, better still, printed from a copper 
or steel plate, while simplicity should govern in the arrange- 
ment of the matter. The typewriter should be in good con- 
dition, and the script neat and accurate—no blurs and no 
blunders. 

If all these points are observed the letter will be an 
attention-getter. The man who receives it will welcome it 
because it has a pleasing appearance. It must begin with 
something-of interest to the reader. It must pertain to some- 
thing which concerns him or his business. It must sustain 
interest. Having secured the attention and aroused the in- 
terest of the reader, the next step must be taken—the reader’s 
desire must be awakened and carried to that point where it 
becomes a resolve to do as the author of the letter wished or 
advised. The reader must be induced to buy or agree to the 
proposition. Throughout the letter the writer’s personality 
must dominate. The document must be a storage battery of 
the author’s individuality. And right here one word of warn- 
ing—all business letters should be as brief as possible. In 
this age of rush and tear a long business letter will not 
receive the attention its subject may merit. Large and 
unusual words must be avoided, for although dictionaries are 
plentiful, the business man’s copy will mostly be found cov- 
ered with dust. 

So much for the pulling letter, but all written or printed 
matter must be prepared with like care and attention to detail 
and along the same general lines. Its makers must be en- 
dowed with good business judgment, coupled with a keen 
insight into the motives and impulses that sway other minds. 
The highest degree of intelligence is necessary and positive 
business qualities must be called into service. 

Look well into the history of the most progressive and 
successful houses of today and you will find a considerable 
power of expression in all their personal letters as well as 
printed matter. You will find them to be models which 
sooner or later others must imitate. 

— Montgomery Hallowell. 
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Choose Ye Wisely 


It is a frequent happening in these days to come across 
people who have made mistakes in choosing the branch of 
business to which they were best adapted. We find them in 
every walk of life. 

Business men who have launched in enterprises that were 
not in accord with their ideals—clerks who have drudged for 
years at the desk for small salaries—professional men who 
have made enormous outlays of time and money in mastering 
the science they represent—ministers who have devoted their 
lives to the cause of religion—from all of these classes comes 
the plaint of disconsolates who have suddenly awakened to 
the fact that they were engaged in that for which they have 
no natural aptitude. The effort to stimulate interest and love 
for their work has thus become irksome, lagged and finally 
ceased altogether. And naturally enough their success has 
fallen off in proportion to their lack of effort until necessity 
has driven them out after new employment. 

They then begin to rove around and experiment with 
other ventures. They endeavor to work side lines in connec- 
tion with their present business. They hope that they will 
win out and be enabled to make the turn that will provide 
escape for them from the burden of uncongenial tasks. But 
the hopes that spring from a divided interest are vain. They 
must choose one thing and stick to it. Concentration of 
energy and fixity of purpose are the key-notes of success. 

The greatest need of the day is the ability to choose wisely 
one’s business venture or pursuit in life. It is not an impos- 
sible task by any means, nor is it difficult when one goes 
about it in the right way. Everyone should choose correctly. 
He should prepare or educate himself up to the point where 
he is able to realize his own ability, and the means for direct- 
ing that ability to the best possible results. Then he should 
put his whole heart and soul in the work. His choice should 
be of such nature as to draw out his best talent. Real success 
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cannot be gained in any other way. He must love and live 
with his work; otherwise it will not live with him very long. 

How much, then, the choosing of an occupation has to do 
with the philosophy of business! How much depends upon 
a wise choice,—a successful choice! It would reduce so ma- 
terially the average of failures, and elevate in like ratio the 
universal average of success. Perhaps fully one-half the 
failures in business which we deplore so often might find 
their explanation in the fact of wrong choosing. It is simply 
a case of “a square peg in a round hole.” 

The present scandals in financial circles of this city are 
due to mistakes in choosing. .The absconding bank president 
did not knowhimself nor his business when hemade his choice, 
else he would never have allowed temptation to get its hold 
upon him. The embarrassed proprietor whose door has been 
closed by the sheriff was not in true sympathy with his busi- 
ness else he would have saved it from ruin. The dissatisfied 
clerk at his desk is not in his proper sphere. And so on all 
down the ranks of discord and non-success, 

The truest philosophy of life is that which finds success 
in an occupation that brings into activity all the powers of 
the individual and promotes his own best growth. 

“Blessed is the man that has found his work.” 

&. V. Simmons. 


Every time a new idea or invention comes into the world, a 
hundred men arise who claim, sometimes privately and some- 
times publicly, that the idea originated in their own brain be- 
fore its promoter ever thought of it. Their claim is usually a 
correct one. Thousands of men are ready to think, where one 
is found who will both think and act; and these very men fur- 
nish constant proof of the proposition. 
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Harry’s Trailer 


Written for The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


By P. J. Mahon 


At Harry’s desk one day, 
I had the nerve to Say 
Altho’ he is a cyclone as his nearest friends allow— 
The task you have in hand, 
I’m led to understand, 
Is urgent, so I guess your plan will be to do it now 


He hurried none the more, 
And | felt rather sore, 
To see him work so stolidly with calm upon his brow ; 
Until | cried with flame, 
“It’s just an all-fired shame 
That youngsters will not heed the noble maxim, do it now.“ 


On this he raised his eyes, 
As if in sad surprise, 
And blandly said, “1 wonder you psychologists delight 
In bob-tail sense like that, 
When I can tell you flat, 
The meat is in the trailer, Do 1b now, but DO IT RIGHT!” 
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A Worker’s Creed 


I am but one small atom of the underworld and am en- 
tombed in the paunch of oblivion. My failures, sensations, 
successes, joys, griefs are typical of all mass-atoms buried 
in the seething world-throng of humanity. Drawing away 
from the storm centers of activity and looking upon them 
with intentions of honesty, the perspective is not distorted 
and I exaggerate nothing. I have ambitions. Most of them 
are pets, not practical. My ambition is typical of the under- 
world class which aspires to clear the walls and make recog- 
nition for itself individually, separate and alone. One may 
have aspirations and yet know that his circumscriptions will 
tend to keep him down. To know our limitations is to ex- 
tend them. If we imagine them too narrow and let the 
work of enlarging them scare us from the path we advance 
slowly or not at all; if we know of our general limitations 
yet labor along ‘till we discover their extent, then we may 
widen our boundaries, incorporating new ideas, life, thoughts, 
meanings. 

Why do I struggle to free myself from the hordes of 
mass-atoms? 

Sometime, somewhere, every soul has experienced a 
moment when it longed to advance in a certain direction. The 
life-spark flared up suddenly, gave hope and faith and pointed 
the way. The tendency is always upward. The lowest form 
of the soul’s cry for advancement is seen in every effort to 
better the abiding place of the body. At times we cool this 
life-spark, this divine coal, by longing for trivialities that 
make not for advancement. This wastes the life of the coal 
and breeds unrest. The life-spark in the soul is that in- 
dividual’s throne. When it is kept ever in mind gradually 
higher planes are attained. Whims, rages, ficklenesses, hob- 
bies all sap the strength of the divine life-spark which God 
has crowned us with. We are prone to squander it—this a 
natural tendency—but reason was given us to husband it. 
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Many feel the spark's dullest glow and never learn to fan 
it to a flame. These, though they fail to interpret the spark, 
possess it, but not knowing how to husband it carefully, ex- 
pend its force in execution of petty tasks and vanities. In 
time the spark dies low, almost out, and smoulders. And then 
we brood over our unrest. He who feels it and correctly 
analyzes, feeds it into a flame and gradually limitations widen 
until he is an individuality of consequence. Often this spark 
grows slowly in brightness. Often it bursts into flame late 
in life, and occasionally we see one who has unconsciously 
fanned it into a blaze, only coming to realize its presence 
after he is a recognized atom of humanity. Then he sees it 
all—and how he beat the path unknowingly. 

Life to me means a labor of love. If one possesses a love 
for a definite line of effort let him follow it out. Love is the 
cooing of the life-spark. Without love all is lost and labor 
unbearable. Perfect devotion is the crystalization of love. 
All phases of higher passion are akin to the divine life-spark 
and as they are used so develops man. Ambition crystal- 
ized is success. Success in a certain field exacts multiple 
failures before it is acquired. True appreciation of failures 
are incentives. Small successes contribute no more to 
victory than failures. Failure stimulates. Successes often 
lull. I pray for no greater spurs than failure, and I still keep 
in mind that smaller victories lend their share in urging on 
ambition. 

From observation I glean that concentration flavored with 
the higher passions forges to the fore even when a dullard 
employs them. His measure of success, however, is not as 
“pressed down, heaped up and running over” as the intelligent 
worker’s. The plodder has either wasted his life-spark or 
is expending it on hobbies that weaken it steadily. Perhaps 
he has never given it serious thought. He may be holding 
to the daily grind by the teeth of a single virtue—this though 
the age is demanding many in its outstanding individuals. 
Those higher up hesitate to free themselves of one who 
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tenaciously holds to a single virtue. And the dullard main- 
taining his concentration and mechanically adhering to rules 
that all of us might profitably employ, advances leagues 
beyond the plodder, though the latter may be mentally 
superior. It is to benefit by the mistakes, fads, fallacies and 
foolishnesses of others that I notice them. a 

Life means to me that if I would crawl from among the 
ever growing multitudes of mass-atoms, I should have but 
a single end in view; that in applying my whole strength to 
that end I am four times as early in attaining it as he who 
labors as hard as I but has four ideas to pursue. Concentra- 
tion and initiative! The good Fra has said that earth lays her 
big prizes in the lap of Initiative. A good idea, thought, 
scheme, may suffer for cultivation. Along comes concentra- 
tion and develops it, being quick to detect its worth. Some- 
times initiative and concentration are within the same cloak, 
then we wake up some fine morning and lo! another mass- 
atom has coined itself into an individual—and we recognize 
him by unanimous applause. 

I cannot hate those who decide against me and push me 
down. In trying again I play on their weaknesses. When 
my individuality eventually rises to where it may demand at- 
tention then I can assert what is now frowned upon and put 
down. Should victory come to all we would vote life mean- 
ingless. Individualism is the scheme of creation. Either 
stand among the mass-atoms or alone. 

Life would mean nothing to me if I knew that when I 
had earned recognition I would still have to endure oblivion. 
My life-spark’s nobler impulses would turn to gall and instead 
of the beautiful world that now greets me would be an ugly 
mud ball peopled with a humanity that I would gloat in 
destroying. But I know that conscientious effort is re- 
warded; that ambition is crystalizing all about me; that rec- 
ognition is accorded daily to those who love in their labor; 
that after all the world is good. And having faith I climb the 
way slowly, but nevertheless upward, and apart from the 
mass-atoms. —Amos Burhans. 
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A Chart of Conduct 


A prominent merchant of New York City carried these 
Rules of Conduct in his pocket book. accompanied by a memo- 
randum to this effect: Read these rules at least once a week.” 


Neverive idle. 
Make few promises. 
Always speak the truth. 
Never speak ill of anyone. 
Keep good company or none. 
Live up to your engagements. 
Be just before you are generous. 
‘Earn money before you spend it. 
Drink no kind of intoxicating drinks. 
Good character is above all things else. 
Keep your own secrets if you have any. 
Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 
Never play at any kind of games of chance. 
Keep your promises if you would be happy. 
Make no haste to be rich, if you would prosper. 
When you speak to a person, look him in the face. 
Save when you are young, to spend when you are old. 
Never run in debt unless you see a way to get out again. 
Avoid temptation, through fear you may not withstand it. 
Ever live (misfortune excepted) within your income. 
Small and steady gains give competency with tranquility of 
mind. 
Good company and good conversation are the sinews of 
virtue. 
When you retire think over what you have done during the 
day. 
Your character cannot be essentially injured except by 
yourself. 
If anyone speaks evil of you, let your life be so that none will 
believe him. 
If your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to the 
cultivation of your mind. 
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Looking for a Job 


One morning not so very long ago, there stepped into the 
office of the manager of a large wholesale house in Chicago a 
fairly well dressed man. His clothes were neat and well brushed, 
his shoes shined, his finger-nails cleaned and he doffed his 
hat as he entered. In an apologetic tone he asked the man- 
ager for work. But the only answer was, No, nothing doing 
today.“ Instead of leaving the office quietly, as he had done 
from a large number of other places where he had received 
the same answer, he stepped a little closer to the manager's 
desk and in pretty strong language, —stronger than he had 
ever before dared use to any man, —told the manager what 
he thought of him as a representative of an economic system 
that compelled a man who was capable of doing a certain 
work to be barred from that work. 

For fifteen years our friend with the well-brushed clothes, 
shined shoes and cleaned finger-nails had wœ- ked in the office 
of a wholesale firm as clerk. He had kept the books of that 
firm faithfully and well, and was considered by his superiors 
to be a model employe. Through no fault of his own he had 
lost his position. The old firm had sold out. A new manager, 
with friends and relatives of his own, was installed and our 
friend had to go. For four months he had been out of work. 
And when a man has a wife and three children all pulling 
hard on the purse strings, the money that has been saved 
doesn’t last long. Fifteen years of smug service as a clerk 
under kind employers had made him feel safe for life, had 
placed him in the rut of mediocrity, had made a machine of 
him. He never thought about the other fellow; he had a 
good job and was satisfied. Four months of idleness had 
taken away that satisfied feeling. As the boys say “he was 
all in.” 

In all that time he had not been able to find a position to 
suit him. During the first two months of idleness he had 
been quite brave—when he talked to his wife and friends. 
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The third month found him worrying just a bit. And at the 
end of the fourth month,—he began to think; his worrying 
had led to thinking. For fifteen years his thinking machine 
hadn’t moved at all. He got to talking with men too, and 
they told him to read some literature which was handed to 
him at the Club on a side street where the working men 
congregated to talk things over. The drift of all these con- 
versations and of the literature was that there are two classes 
now in this country, the capitalist class and the laboring 
class. And the capitalist is trying his very best by every 
legitimate and illegitimate means to exploit, rob and crush 
the laborer. That is what he tried to tell the man at the desk. 

The manager listened for a few moments. It was a strange 
experience for him; no one had ever dared to talk to him like 
that before. And then in an angry tone he ordered the man 
out. But while our friend was talking the proprietor came 
in. He was one of those little men, quick, nervous, positive. 
ase was rarely ever seen about his establishment, and was 
not very well known. He was one of those men who believe 
that the only and best way to make money is to establish a 
business which your cook can take care of while you go to 
Europe. And he was in Europe or New York most of the 
time. 

He got the drift of the conversation, saw that the man 
wanted employment, and just as he was going out hailed him 
with, “My good man, I would like to talk with you. You are 
looking for work, aren’t you? You have just told my man- 
ager that the present system of society doesn’t give the 
working man a ‘square deal,’ and that no matter how willing 
and anxious a man is to work, he cannot get it. Well, III 
tell you what I'll do. I am not very well known in Chicago, 
so I'll change my clothes,—these I have on look a little bet- 
ter than yours, —and for the remainder of the day III look for 
a situation. For four months you have been out of work 
and haven't been able to find a place. I'll wager you that by 
five o’clock, when you come back here, that I’ll have five 
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positions offered me. If I don't, I’ll make a place for you in 
this office and give you good pay. Come in again at five.” 

The proprietor kept his word. He dressed up in some old 
clothes and a soft hat and went looking for positions in the 
wholesale district of Chicago. Before five o’clock he had 
obtained a promise of ten, all at good clerks’ salaries, either 
to come to work the next day or report the following Monday 
morning. He came back to his office in triumph. Our friend, 
the clerk of fifteen years’ standing and four months of idle- 
ness, was there waiting. He had been waiting for thirty 
minutes. It didn’t take long for the proprietor to show the 
evidence of his ten positions to our friend. He had them on 
paper, written in ink. And it didn’t take him long to dismiss 
our friend with the following words, “Here is positive evi- 
dence that refutes absolutely what you said to my manager 
here this morning. This talk about capital and labor is all 
popy cock, it’s d—— nonsense and I never want to hear any 
more about it. Good day, sir.” And our friend left the office 
not only discouraged, but crestfallen. Let us hope he braced 
up and finally found a situation. 

But the lesson is not there: It begins further back. The 
sorry part of this tale is that neither the proprietor nor our 
friend learned the real lesson,—they both lost the vital point. 
But you and I, dear reader, will learn the lesson and benefit 
thereby. 

What was the trouble with our friend, the clerk? And 
why did the proprietor get ten positions in one day when 
our friend hadn’t found one in four months? The answer is 
easy. You know it now as well as I do. For fifteen years 
our friend, the clerk, had been in training for just this acting. 
His work being routine, he had lost all initiative, all self- 
confidence, all courage, and all the positive qualities that go 
to make up a strong man. He had developed only one,— 
system. And, sad to relate, he had never tried to develop 
any of the old-fashioned virtues, which we now call positive 
qualities. Whenever his friends or fellow-clerks, who were 
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using their spare time studying to improve themselves while 
he was reading the newspaper or having a good time, would 
call his attention to the matter, he would laugh and say, 
“That kind of stuff is all right for you young fellows, but I 
don’t need it; I graduated from Sunday School when I was 
a kid. Anyway, I’ve got a good place and I get good money, 
so what’s the use?” 

On the other hand, the proprietor had built up a big 
business by his courage, his initiative, and his self-confidence. 
He was probably not systematic. Most very successful men 
are not. And there is your answer. Is it right? 

Courage, initiative, self-confidence—these are the positive 
qualities that go to make up the man of power. He who 
possesses them rarely, if ever, is out of work. But when 
perchance it happens, he doesn’t enter the office of another 
man in a cringing, weak-kneed, apologetic way, but knowing 
his powers and believing in himself, he presents his services 
as a paying investment of which he is not ashamed. His 
manner attracts and convinces. He wins by his very pres- 
ence; you have to believe in him. You and I, good reader, 
may never be out of work, —and then again, we may,—but 
whether we are or not, these three magnificent success quali- 
ties,—courage, initiative and self-confidence,—are great things 
to have. Edward E. Beals. 


The great souls are always positive and creative. They 
probably know a thousand times more of the depths of gloom 
that underlie life than the professional pessimist; but they also 
haye faith in the light which scatters the darkness, and in the 
achievement which makes life a reality instead of 2 lie. 
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Success Hints 


True success is the educating and adapting of one’s mind 
and soul in such a manner that he may be able to enjoy life 
and appreciate its highest conceptions, that he may partake of 
the sweetness of nature, and in his daily walks and labors be 
able to teach and enlighten the minds of others, thus mak- 
ing life a pleasure to his fellow-man as well as to himself. 

—Orison Swett Marden. 


There is but one straight road to success, and that is merit. 
The man who is successful is the man who is useful. 
Capacity never lacks opportunity. It cannot remain undis- 
covered, because it is sought by too many anxious to utilize it. 
A capable man onearth is more valuable than any precious 
deposit under the earth, and the object of a much more 
vigilant search. — W. Bourke Cochran. 


The man who succeeds above his fellows is the man who 
early in life clearly discerns his object and toward that object 
habitually directs his powers. Even genius itself is but fine 
observation strengthened by fixity of purpose. Every one who 
observes vigilantly and resolves steadfastly, grows unconsciously 
into genius. —Lord Lytton, 
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Beattie’s Golden Rule of Three 


Three things to be — pure, just and honest. 

Three things to govern — temper, tongue and conduct. 

Three things to live — courage, affection and gentleness. 

Three things to love— the wise, the virtuous and the 
innocent. 

Three things to commend — thrift, industry and promptness. 

Three things about which to think — life, death and eternity. 

Three things to despise — cruelty, arrogance and ingratitude. 

Three things to admire — dignity, gracefulness and intel- 
lectual power. 

Three things to cherish — the true, the beautiful and the 
good. 

Three things for which to wish —health, friends and con- 
tentment. 

Three things for which to fight — honor, home and country. 

Three things to attain — goodness of heart, integrity of pur- 
pose and cheerfulness of disposition. 

Three things to give — alms to the needy, comfort to the 
sad and appreciation to the worthy. 

Three things to desire — the blessing of God, an approving 
conscience and the fellowship of the good. 

Three things for which to work —a trained mind, a skilled 
hand and a regulated heart. 

Three things for which to hope — a haven of peace, a robe 
of righteousness and the crown of life. 
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point.“ —THE OUTLOOK. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


By Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Cloth, price $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


THE MODERN BANK 
By Amos R. Fiske. Illustrated. Cloth, price $1.50 
net. Postage 14 cents extra. 

FUNDS AND THEIR USES 


By Frederick G. Cleveland, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 13 
cents extra. 


MODERN INDUSTRIALISM 


By Frank L. MeVay, of the University of Minnesota. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago 
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A Goed Measure ef Happiness 
jr Ten Gents 


That is what you get with a 4 mos. trial 
subscription to The Nautilus, the bright, 
newsy, and growing new thought magazine 
published by ELIZABETH TOWNE 
and edited by herself and WILLIAM 
E. TOWNE. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY These are 


PROF. EDGAR L. LARKIN among the reg- 
GRACE Mac GOWAN COOKE ular saii 
FREDERICK ROSSLYN 

FLOYD B. WILSON ee 
ELLA ADELIA FLETCHER coming | 


HENRY WOOD 


Read Ine White Stone of Kenneth MacKenste,” by Fred- 
erick piety in September Number. 
“A Little Journey to the Home of Elbert Hubbard. 
by William E. Towne, in August Number. 
Read Ella Adelia Fletcher's wonderful series of articles on 
“The Law of he Rhythmic Breath.” Back Lessons supplied if 
you order N 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


For four months The Nautilus will contain same things you 
ought to see. This is your opportunity. Grasp it today. It may 
mean that your life will never again be quite the same. Have you 
faith to accept ? Send ten cents NOW for this $1.00 magazine 
4 mos. on trial. Order of 


ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 106 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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The True Source of Power 


Progressive salesmen and business men are learning that the true 
source of power is within themselves, and not in outside things; 
and that the man who wants to succeed, in the highest sense of the 
word, must dig down deep within himself, find that bank of power, 
and draw on it for what he wants. They have learned too, that the 
man who has this power at his disposal can make more money and 
will reach the top of the ladder of true success much quicker than 
the man who does not have it. Do you want to find that hidden 
power in yourself ? Then read the best book ever written on the subject. 


Paths to Power 


By Floyd B. Wilson 
CONTENTS 
One’s Atmosphere The Tree of Knowledge—of Good and Evil 
Growth Conditions 


A Psychi i w Faith 
R ra in Student Work Back of Vibrations 
a asted Energy 
Power, How to Attain it Something About Genius 
Harmony Shakespeare: How He Told His Secret 
The Assertion of the I in the “Dream” and Tempest.“ 


12mo Cloth, $1.00 


The Hon. Floyd B. Wilson is a prominent lawyer, author and business man of New York City. In 
a private letter to a friend he writes, “I am to-day managing large enterprises and am quite absorbed 
inthem. Iam working to success through following the lines of my own philosophy. The material 
success I desire to gain is fast being reached. 


A Few Opinions and Reviews 


PERSONAL 


I find many things in Paths to Power’ 
of very great interest.” — Hon. Chauncey 
Me Depew U. S. Senate, Washington, 


It is about the most clear-cut, vital and 
enlightening book in all the ‘New 
Thought’ literature, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in commending it to my students.’’— 
Paul Tyner, New York. 


“I am reading ‘Paths to Power’ with 
leasure and profit, and I must congratu- 
ate you on the insight you show into the 

heart of things. You have written a good 
many truths in this book that are my own, 
and that is why I like you and the book 
as well.“ Hubbard, East Aurora, N. Y. 


THE PRESS 


„Paths to Power,’ by Hon. Floyd B. 
Wilson, isa F and inspiring volume 
on the use of intellectual faculties and the 
making of character, by a student in ad- 
vanced thought.“ — gus, Albany, N.Y 

Persons who regard self-knowledge as 
one of the most important attainments and 
who desire to make the most of themselves 
will find food for thought and many valua- 
ble suggestions in this little work, Paths 
to Power'.— The Journal, Indianapolis, 


nd. 
The purpose of the scholar to-day is to 


know how to use his own faculties. To 
such no better thing can be done than to 
commend ‘Paths to Power,’ a work by a 
student in advanced thought, Hon. Floyd 
B. Wilson.’’—The Times, Boston, Mass. 


Send a dollar to-day and get this wonderful book 
that will show you your real self. 


The Science Press, The Republic, Chicago. 
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In Your swe: 
save for yourself the 

l money other insur- 
O P k t ance companies 
wn OC e pay the agent 
That's the place to keep the money your money—that gen- 


erally goes to the life insurance agent: you can keep this 
money—and more—by arranging your policy with the 


Life Insurance Club of New York 


This Club is the only old-line, legal reserve company in America that gives you 
the full benefit of the agent's commission, kouh lower premium rates. 

For instance: let us suppose you are 28 years old and want the usual 20- 
payment life policy. A comparison of the rates of twenty leading old-line com- 
panies shows that their average rate is higher than the Club rate by 15% annually, 
making a difference in favor of the Club of three whole annual premiums in the 
20 years and if the annual difference be improved at only 3% compound interest, 


You Save MORE than Three 
Whole Annual Premiums 


The percentage of saving depends, of course, upon age and the kind of policy 
desired, but at any age and on any form the saving is more than the average 
commission absorbed by the agent. 3 

The New York Legislative investigating Committee recently found that 


three big companies alone paid to agents during the preceding year more than 
ninety million dollars, i. e. their policyholders paid it: ours save such ex- 


pense. 

And bear in mind our policies are just as secure as those of any company. 
however large. It is indeed scarcely possible for loss to come to any policyholder 
in an old-line (i. e. legal reserve) company, like ours, for the law requires that 
sufficient reserve shall always be carried to provide for the payment of every 
policy: the reserve increases as the policies increase. 

Let us tell you just how much we can save you personally on any form of 
policy you wisn—how much we can help you keep in your own pocket. ‘We'll 
tell you by mail only: the Club has no agents. 


In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions: 


‘Ast: What is your eccapetion? 2nd: What is the exact date of your birth? 


‘When’ ou write, kindly mention The Business Philosopher,” and we shall 
be pleased to send you a copy of the LICNV DIAL,” a bright little magazine 
for men and women who appreciate economy in life-insurance. Address - 


LIFE INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK 
425 Fifth Ave. (Section B. P. 4) New York City 
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7+eCODY 


SYSTEM 


HOW TO WRITE 
LETTERS THAT PULL 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL says: 


“Clever correspondence is of GREATEST value to the house NOT doing a regular 


mail-order business. 


By means of proper! 
ed from the regular mail-order concerns. 


written letters, muc divert- 
very house could sell by mail with profit. 


The ordinary memorandum letter and a PULLING letter are as different 
as chalk is from cheese, and ten to one even you do not know what constitutes 


the PULL. 


If anything on earth will show you where to look for pull, and ‘how to 
put it into your letters, the Cody System of Instruction Cards will doit. These 


fifty cards give you:— 


The best follow-up systems and scores of the most successful letters c 
all kinds put out in this country during the past three years. 

The best system to get retail orders direct from the consumer, 

The best system to wake up and educate dealers who are being visited 
by salesmen, or are asked to send their orders in by mail. 

The best mail collection system, which collected $14,000 from 1,000 drug- 
gists in all parts of the country during the past three years, with loss in 
only four cases of actual insolvency. 

The best system for handling a big correspondence quickly and cheaply. 


I PROVE MY CLAIM 


A correspondent in the largest gear 
manufactory in the world writes: 
Results are what show improve- 
ment. During the sixty days prior 
to beginning your course I received 
exactly 25% of orders where I 
made quotations, and in the next 60 
days the percentage has advanced 
to 36, Out of 487 quotations 176 
orders resulted. This is consider- 
ed a very good average in this 
business, and there is no question 
that the improvement has been 
brought about by adapting your 
ideas gained from the card lessons. 
You may put me down as being 
very well satisfied.“ 
I will send facsimile of this man’s 
letter. 


The best system for educating green steno- 
graphers and correspondents. ` 

And back of it is an expert who will write 
your letters for you, if you wish—and Lam that 
expert. Scores of business men acknowledge 
me, as did the general manager of the biggest 
mail-order house in Chicago,as “the leading 
expert in my line in this country.” Not long 
ago McClure’s Magazine paid me $40 to write 
one letter, which they said was the best solicit- 
ing letter they ever had. 

I can do as well for you if you will give me 
the chance. The complete series of instruction 
cards and the first pulling letter, only $10. 
Send me a $1 bill by return mail and I will send 
you immediately the first six installments of 
my System, which will show you clearly 
whether I can write letters or not. If you 
think I can, remit the other $9 and I will get te 
work for you at once. 

- CHICAGO 


SHERWIN CODY - 643 Opera House Bldg. 
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The Difference in the Pay 
Envelope 


or pay check. For instance, the book-keeper who gets down at 

7 a.m. and gets through at 9 p. m. draws about half as much 
as the accountant who works half as hard. It’s not what you do that 
you get paid for—it’s what you know. But you must really know. It. 
does not do to think you know or to pretend you know. Some 
one is sure to “call a bluff” of this sort. Now our business is the train- 
ing of accountants—the making of expert accountants and auditors. 
We can make an expert accountant and auditor of you. We can help 
you to double your salary and at the same time cut your work in half. 
Look across the road or around the corner and you can pick out a man 
who is doing just what I say above—drawing a salary on account of 
what he knows. Is he any brighter or more capable than you except 
for his training? Aren't you capable of doing what he can do? If you 
have the ability we will do the rest. Unless you are ambitious—unless 
you aspire to better things—our plan will not appeal to you, but if you 
are ambitious—if you believe yourself capable—we can help you to 
climb. Our plan covers a thorough training for expert accounting, 
public accounting, cost accounting and auditing work. Deny yourself 
a cigar a day and the sum saved will pay all we charge you. You will 
make a big mistake if you do not investigate at least. Ask to be told 
about our successful members and about our plan for making you more 
successful and let us tell you about our “Dime a Day” plan. 


Too a whole lot of difference in the size of the pay envelope 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, INC., 
41 W. Fort Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


Tell me your plan for increasing my income—the information to be free. 


Address 
Town and State 


Occupation 
Line of Business ü Oe ³ A Be eo ees 
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The Continental Encyclopedia 


Eight Volumes—Richly Bound 
Nearly 3,000 Pages—Over 500 Illustrations 


HE CONTINENTAL ENCYCLOPEDIA is comprehensive in Scope, 

complete in topics, systematic in arrangement, and exceedingly con- 

venient for use. The entire set of eight volumes weighs about seven 
pounds, stands seven and a half inches high, and occupies a shelf space eight 
inches wide. For office or library table use it will prove a boon to many a 
busy man and woman. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Continental Encyclopedia | Our Price 


Eight Volumes. Express Charges Paid. Only 


S M — — 
uccess 3 $350 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER For All 


ABOUT THE CONTENTS 


HE CONTINENTAL ENCYCLOPEDIA contains nearly 3,000 pages 
T of text, clearly and beautifully printed on heavy paper especially selected 

for this work, and is illustrated with over 500 cuts. The printing is 
from entirely new plates and is practically perfect. Each volume is strongl 
and richly bound in red, vellum de luxe cloth, with white leaf-lettering, an 
will be an ornament to the best library. 

This Encyclopedia treats of over sixty-five thousand important subjects. 
The latest occurrences of international interest, such as the Russo- Japanese 
Dispute and War—Panama’s_ Independence—Radium—Wireless 
Telegraphy—and the Alaskan Boundary Decision—all have their places 
in this most modern work, as well as the spelling, pronunciation aud defini- 
tions of over forty thousand words and phrases. In short; there is 
much later and better information in this set than in many a far more pre- 
tentious work. The business man, the teacher, the farmer, the profes- 
sional man, the student, will all find it the ideal reference work of modern 
times, where concise, accurate, up-to-date information can be had on 
every subject without wasting words on non-essentials. 


The Science Press, The Republic, Chicago 
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The Continental Encyclopedia 


Edited by 
Charles Leonard-Stewart, B. A. 


of the Staff of the Encyclopedia Americana, International 
Encyclopedia, Biographical Dictionary, etc. 


OR some time past we have been seeking for a really first-class ency- 
clopedia which could be offered at a low price, but have never been able, 
until now, to find anything at all satisfactory tous. It is with the greatest 

pleasure, therefore, that we announce to our readers an offer which we believe 
to be absolutely without parallel in the entire history of the bookmaking 


business. 


EDA | ENCYCLO” ENCYCLO” ENCY 
CEDIA PEDIA — PEDIA PEDIA. PEDIA 


VOLM VOLVI 
NEW ROY 
To A 


o 


THEO 


MUSTRATED ILLUSTRATED ILLUSTRATED titiro, 


CENTURY CENTURY Ci 
EDITAN P A >. SN T 


S TURY CENTU 
— ~“I TION EDITION 


a) 


The Continental Encyclopedia represents the work of a large staff of 
editors and special writers. All the information contained therein has been 
brought up to a very recent date. First copyrights were taken out in 1903, 
since which time the work has been twice revised and new copyrights have 
just been issued. See opposite page for description and offers. 
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0} E 5 Fractional 


75330 Era 


At Wholesale Price 


We fit you perfectly and save 

you the jobber’s and retailer’s 

profits, The sole of a Reliance shoe 

is made of oak bark-tanned leather, 

tough and durable, and costs as much as 

the sole of any $6.00 shoe. Every piece of 

leather in every Reliance shoe is up to the 

same high standard. The workmanship is the 

product of the most skilled shoemakers. Re- 

liance shoes are made on custom lasts and hand- 

somely finished. In wear and shape- retaining qualities, 

foot comfort and style we guarantee the Reliance at $3.50 

equal to any $6.00 shoe made. The graceful curve of the 

heel prevents slipping up and down, and the narrow 

shank properly supports the weight and gives the foot 

absolute comfort. If you'll investigate Reliance shoes. 

you'll wear no other make, Be fair to yourself and do it 

now. We fully satisfy you in every way or return your 
money. 


Write for our free stylebook and measurement blank. 
Delivered, express prepaid, $3.75. 


Reliance ShoeCompany 
62 Main St., Friendship, N. Y. 


Kindly mention The BUSINESS PHILOSQPHER. 
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AGreat Help for Busy Men 


Handier and more useful than any 
memo. book or other card Index. 


Memindex, 


The Pocket Card System 


A fresh card comes to the front every day in the elegant 
leather vest-pocket case which carries dates for two or four 
weeks ahead. Extra cards for things to be retained. 


Simple and Practical 


Today's card always at the front. No leaves to tum. 
Any card is found instantly by its tab. Cards for the year 
make a valuable card index for desk use. 


Forget No More 


This Automatic Ticklerhelps you to do things at the right time. Saves time, 
money, opportunity. 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose 


Used and recommended by Bankers, Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, Manufactarers, 
Salesmen, Insurance Men, Railway Managers, Contractors, Engineers, Architects, 
Educators, Ministers, etc., all over the world. Invaluable to all who would be prompt, 
systematic or successful, Order now and begin at once to énjoy its use. Mention 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER and get the benefit of OUR BEST INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER. Express prepaid on receipt of price. Cards 2%x4% or 8x5%. 

SMALL LARGE 


t 


Genuine Morocco case, quartered oak tray and cards....$3.00 $3.75 
Cow -seal leather case, chestnut tray and cards. 2.00 2.75 
e . . Sa aiaei 1.00 1.25 
Sundays 6666 6 „ „„ „„ „6%„%„%%„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „„ „ „6 0 „ „ 0 „„ „ „6 „ „ „ 06 „ 6 0% %% 00 0 „6 6 2 959＋*••„ aaee 35 50 


Outfits $1.50 to $6.00. 


10c exchange on local checks. In 
Canada duty paid for 20 per cent 
extra. 


Better than any 
Calendar 


Helps You 


Plan your Work 
Work your Plan Se 
Succeed 2 
Stop Forgetting . 
Accomplish More 


You Need It 


Two years’ experience has proved that 
siot all business men need it.—GET IT 


HOWARD L. WILSON, Mfr., 
31 Mill St. Rochester, N. Y. Write for Booklet. 


Whenever you write mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. & | 
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The Bull Dog Suspender is the logical 
result of an ever-increasing demand for a 
simple, sensible, and serviceable suspender. 
It demonstrates no new theory, but is built 
upon the correct principle of most comfort 
and longest wear in trouser support. 


Will Outwear Three Pairs of Other Kinds 


Made in light and heavy 
weights and in extra lengths 
no extra cost. If you 
cannot get them at your 
dealers we will send a pair 


postpaid for 50 Cents. 


FREE on request. Valuable Book- 
let, Correct Dress and Suspender 
Styles. ie ee ee oe 


HEWES & POTTER 


Dept.243, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass, 
Largest and Best Suspender and Belt Makers in the World. 
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A MAGAZINE 
FOR THINKERS 


There is a magazine 9 years old published in Chicago which 
discusses thought-force, will-power, auto-suggestion, all forms of 
drugless healing, brain building,’the cultivation of memory and 
mental forces, and which deals with the psychological principles 
that bring health, happiness and success. It advocates no creed, 
dogma, fad or ism; it stands for progress and freedom in all lines 
of modern thought; it is a practical magazine for those who think; 
it teaches how to live without disease or worry; how to have health 
without drugs or doctors; how to use your own inherent powers to 
achieve success; how to acquire self-mastery. 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL 


Sign your name below, cut out this notice and mail; if you 


don’t like the magazine, the three numbers you will receive will 
cost you nothing. 


H. A. PARKYN, M. D., 
Editor, 4020 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 
Please enter my name as a subscriber to your magazine, on the 
following conditions: after receiving three numbers I will either 
1. Promptly notify you to discontinue my subscription in 
which case there is no charge whatever for the three issues 
received, or 
I will remit the subscription price, $1.00 (foreign 6 shillings) 
when convenient. I also reserve the privilege of cancelling 
my subscription at any time, paying only for the numbers 
received. 
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OurSpecial Premium Offer 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER | 15 


One Fear 


AS A MAN THINKETH - 


By James Allen 


As A Man e 


By James Allen 


A volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to 
the discovery and perception of the truth that— 


They themselves are makers of themselves“ 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that 
mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character 
and the outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have 
hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in 
enlightenment and happiness. 


( Thought and Character 
Effect of Thought on Circumstances 
Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Contents < Thought and Purpose 
| The Thought-Factor in Achievement 


Visions and Ideals 
Serenity 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed inspira- 
tion. They make one forget ‘circumstances” and “environment” and think 
only of the power that lies within oneself. “Thought tends to take form in 
action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be made and what a force 
it can become in the life ofany one. “You will be what you will tobe” i is not 
merely a poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a definite ideal in his 
mind, believing i in it and working toward it, a man can make of himself what 
he wills. “As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. 

We have printed a special “BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Edition” of “As 
A Man Thinketh” on fine Egg Shell paper bound in serviceable green cloth. 
If sold at retail the price would be 50 cents. 


Send us $1.00 today for a year’s subscription to The BUSINESS PHIL- 
OSOPHER, and besides placing your name on our subscription list 
to receive the magazine for a year beginning with the current issue, 
we will send you, with our compliments, a copy of Mr. Allen’s 
remarkable book ‘‘As A Man Thinketh’’ by return mail. 


Use the enclosed subscription blank. 
THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago. 
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= As A Man Thinkoth,. . . . . James fen . Fal EEEE 

©] Auto-Suggestion,..........+.+-+..+Dr, Herbert A. P. 208 

aa Character. RE e, 
e How to Grow Success... . . Elizabeth TLomne. .. .. 1 
: : In Tune With the Infinite... .. . . Ralph W. Trine. . 5727 na R 
2 Man Limitless ..... . . Floyd By Wiss aac oe 
> Mind Training. a OG ROCING.. . ari N 
Paths to Power Floyd B. „ 
Perfect Health, How to Get It.. .. Charles Haskell. ...... teense 
Poverty to Power James Allen 75 
Right and Wrong Thinking... . . . Aaron M. e ach 
Self Culture. James Freeman 
Self Help. ite Samuel Smiles. +05 
Success ward .. Edward Ser seis iateetien 
The Kingship of Self Control.. .. . William G. Jordan.. . .. . 
The Majesty of Calmness ... . William G. e aes 
Thought Force in Business. . . .. William Walker Atkin: 
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The Art of Writing and Spea | 
by Sherwin ety 
Vol. I. Word Study 


Vol. II. Grammar and Punctuation — 

Vol, III. Composition (Franklin's method) 

Vol. IV. Dictionary of Errors X 4 * 
Set of four in BOR, e, e SRN x 

Vol. V. Story Writing and Journalism. 4 2 2 4 4 4 ITET Dy 
Set of five in a box... * een, * k 
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Art of Thinking. Meinen Knowlson. . 68 
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A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF 


As A Man Thinketh 


By James Allen 


A little volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and 
women to the discovery and perception of the truth that — 


"They themselves are makers of themselves 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage ; 
that mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of 
character and the outer garment of circumstance, and that, as 
they may have hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they 
may now weave in enlightenment and happiness. 


CONTENTS 
Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on Cir- 
cumstances. Effect of Thought on Health and the 
Body. Thought and Purpose. The Thought-Factor 
in Achievement. Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed inspira- 
tion. They make one forget "circumstances" and "environment" and think 
only of the power that lies within oneself. "Thought tends to take form in 
action," and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be made and what a 
force it can become in the life of any one. "You will be what you will to 
be" is not merely a poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a definite 
ideal in his mind, believing in it and working toward it, Mr. Allen claims a 
man can make of himself what he wills. "As A Man Thinketh" is a book 
to make a friend of and may be studied for years without exhausting its truths. 


68 pages 4+ x 61 inches, printed on exceptionally 
heavy Canterbury Laid paper and bound with extra 
cloth back in reseda green and beautifully em- 
bossed grey paper; stamped in gold; an exquisite 
gift volume, De Luxe edition. 

If you wish to make a present of this book to any of your friends, send 
the name or names of the recipients, and as many of your personal cards as 
you desire books sent. The cards, with your compliments, will be inserted 
in the packages when forwarded. 


POSTAGE PAID, 50 CENTS 
The Science Press, The Republic, Chicago 
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Selling Talks 
That Sell 


REDUCING „Selling Talks“ to 

the necessary number of words 
or . them in logi- 
cal order displaying them attractively 
with type and illustration - placing 
them in the hands of possible con- 
sumers before their very eyes—with- 
out unnecessary waste, constitutes 


Scientific Advertising 


This has been our specialty for thirty- 
two years. It accounts for the success 
of our clients. If you want to in- 
crease your sales we will be pleased 
to discuss our methods with you. 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO., 
1108 TRUDE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS AND CHATTANOOGA 
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7-CODY 


SYSTEM 


HOW TO WRITE 
LETTERS THAT PULL 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL says: 
“Clever correspondence is of GREATEST value to the house NOT doing a regular 


mail-order business. 


ed from the regular mail-order concerns. 


By means of properly written letters. much trade could be divert- 


Every house could sell by mail with profit. 


The ordinary memorandum letter and a PULLING letter are as different 
as chalk is from cheese, and ten to one even you do not know what constitutes 


the PULL. 


If anything on earth will show you where to look f pull, and how to 


put it into your letters, the Cody System of Instruction C 


fifty cards give you:— 


will doit. These 


The best follow-up systems and scores of the most ‘successful letters of 
all kinds put outin this country during the past three years. 

The best system to get retail orders direct from the consumer. 

The best system to wake up and educate dealers who are being visited 
by salesmen, or are asked to send their orders in by mail. 

The best mail collection system, which collected $14,000 from 1,C00 drug- 
gists in all parts of the country during the past three years, with loss in 
only four cases of actual insolvency. 

The best system for handling a big correspondence quickly and cheaply. 


I PROVE MY CLAIM 


A correspondent in the largest gear 
manufactory in the world writes: 
Results are what show improve- 
ment. During the sixty days prior 
to beginning your course I received 
exactly 25% of orders where I 
made quotations, and in the next 60 
days the percentage has advanced 
to 36. Out of 487 quotations 176 
orders resulted, This is consider- 
ed a very good average in this 
business, and there is no question 
that the improvement has been 
brought about by adapting your 
ideas gained from the card lessons. 
You may put me down as being 
very well satisfied. 
I will send facsimile of this man’s 
letter. 


The best system for educating green steno- 
graphers and correspondents, 

And back of it is an expert who will write 
your letters for you, if you wish—and I am that 
expert. Scores of business men acknowledge 
me, as did the general manager of the biggest 
mail-order house in Chicago, as the leading 
expert in my line in this country.“ Not long 
ago McClure’s Magazine paid me $40 to write 
one letter, which they said was the best solicit- 
ing letter they ever had. 

I can do as well for you if you will give me 
the chance. The complete series of instruction 
cards and the first pulling letter, only $10. 
Send me a $1 bill by return mail and I will send 
you immediately the first six installments of 
my System, which will show you clearly 
whether I can write letters or not. If you 
think I can, remit the other $9 and I will get to 
work for you at once. 


SHERWIN CODY - 643 Opera House Bidg. - CHICAGO 
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HAIR 
LIFE 
REVIVES 


Under the 

EVANS 

VACUUM 
CAP 


GUARANTEE BACKED BY A BANK 


HE scientific reason for new hair growth by the Evans Vacuum Cap 
method, is simply in that the exhaust of air brings a full supply of blood 
to the scalp, which acts like a rythmical massage. You can tell from using 
the Cap a reasonable length of time, what your result is going to be; if you 
experience the tingling, freshening sensation of renewed circulation and a 
healthy, ruddy tinge shows on the scalp surface, it is proof positive and scien- 
tific evidence that nature is still able to do her work in the production of hair 
growth, and the Cap will restore your hair. 

The Evans Vacuum Cap method is endorsed by scientists generally, 
and is guaranteed to produce a growth of hair to your satisfaction or your 
money will be refunded by the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis. When you 
make up your mind, send your money to the bank to hold—don’t send it to 
us. We agree to send you the Cap on sixty days free trial, (by express pre- 
paid), and if at the end of that time you are not convinced that the Cap will 
restore your hair, notify the bank and return the cap to us. The bank will 
refund your money in full. 


We have no agents or traveling representatives, all orders come through 
the Jefferson Bank. 


A 16-page Illustrated Book Will be Sent You on Request, 
Postage Prepaid in Full by Us. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 30 Fullerton Buitding, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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YOU LOVE lv to se TRUE 
YOU ARE PROGRESSIVE. Otherwise thik ree 


would you have in reading this magazine for thinkers? 


This being the case and having caught the spirit of this little volume of inspiration 
and recognizing the importance of building up a strong personality, you will take a special 
interest in 


The Sheldon Correspondence 
Method 


which shows specifically how to develop in greater measure some fifty-two faculties and 
qualities which enter into the make-up of a forceful and masterful personality, including 
among others, concentration, memory, judgment, tact, initiative, self-control, poise, 
enthusiasm, determination, etc., etc.,— the sum of which represents a high order of 
capability—the most valuable asset that anyone could well possess. 

In the Sheldon Course of Home Study the hitherto scattered facts and principles govern- 
ing trade relations have been classified, systematized and welded into one harmonious whole. 

It includes the most advanced ideas on selling and successful business practice in exist- 
ence. Explains the HOW and WHY” of things. Represents the cream of the 
world’s best thought—the very essence of scientific get-there-ism.“ 


Incorporates plain, practical studies in organized form along such important lines as: 


Character Building and Self-Development 
Human Nature and Character Reading 


Business Logic Mind Culture 
Suggestion Expression 
Advertising Credits 

Self-Bducation Analytical Reading 
System and Costs Business Opportunities 
Retailing Wholesaling 
Specializing Promotion, etc., etc. 


Just the thing for the busy man of affairs—employer or employe—merchant or clerk— 
professional man or humble toiler—the really progressive man who is building for the 
future as well as the here and now and can, therefore, appreciate the value of organized 
knowledge in helping him to climb up the ladder of ambition to larger opportunities, priv- 
i'eges and awards. 

All of these subjects are dealt with wholly from the standpoint of the busy, active life in 
which we find the student. Everything is simple and to the point, presented in clear, 
forcible, “ down-on-the-earth-style ’’— easily grasped by anyone who can read. 

YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to look into this matter and see what the Sheldon 
School is doing for others and can do for you. Just drop us a letter or postal today and our 
Prospectus will be mailed to you at once. 


Address The Sheldon School, 1706 The Republic, Chicago 


All instruction by correspondence. No time from business required. 
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A Fine Combination 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Edited by Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


HE first and only periodical which has for its specific mission, the 
| awakening of the business-world to the conscious work of the soul, 
as the one factor that marks a man either for success or failure. 
Every issue overflows with good things. It is distinctly of the literature of 
the twentieth century, — candid, fearless, aggressive, uplifting, with busi- 
ness science for its keynote, it studies things in their basic principles no 
less than in their relation to great spiritual forces. It aids the young worker 
along lines of personal development, and calls to the minds of the seniors 
truths that else might lie hidden or forgotten. 

Its philosophy is of that inspiring nature which will not only develop 
and nourish the longings of the man within but give him the needful food to 
satisfy those longings. It stimulates the inner self to recognize truth and 
the source of power as being latent in every one of us and only waiting for 
development. Regular subscription price $1.00 a year. 


The Pilgrim 
A Magazine for the Home 


HE PILGRIM is a clean, attractive, beautifully illustrated monthly 

magazine. Something in it every month for everyone in the home — 

Father and Mother, big sister and brother, and the little children 
too God bless them. 

It contains timely Special Articles, delightful Short Stories, Tales of 
Travel, four pages of Fashions. It has departments, meeting the needs of 
the family on Culinary matters, House Furnishings, Health and Hygiene, 
Garden, Children's pages, Current History, Success, the Quiet Hour, and 
Editorial discussions. 

Nothing unclean is allowed in its reading or advertising columns. 

The Pilgrim is not a cheap mail-order publication. It is not the 
“organ” of any party, creed, cult, ism or business combination. It is simply 
a beautifully illustrated, bright, wholesome magazine for the Home — al] 
homes, $1.00 per year; 10 cents per copy. 


See Opposite Page for Great Combination Offer 
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Every One Granted Will Last a Lifetime 


A marvel of simplicity —the razor, an extra 
blade, strop handle, strop and handsome case. 


OUR COMBINATION OFFER 


$1.00 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, = veut All 


The Pilgrim one year and Three 
Christy Safety Razor, - $2.00 for 


$3.00 $2.00 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


The Science Press, The Republic, Chicago 
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Salesmanship is the Locomotive of 
the Business World—But System 
is the Track It Runs On. 


Mere power doesn’t accomplish anything unless it is 
directed at something. Energy, enthusiasm—good talk- 
ing points can no more get business than a good riflle can 
bring down game—uniless it is carefully aimed and directed. 


No matter how powerful the battleship—how great the 
engine that beats in its hold—it can never leave port un- 
less it has a pilot to guide it. Anda good salesman—no 
matter how well equipped and experienced can never get 
out of the rut unless he has a system of focusing and 
directing his powers. 


There is only one magazine in the world devoted to business 
system devoted to directing the salesman’s energy and turning it 
into money. 


And this magazine is called the“ System.“ 


You can learn from Brother Sheldon the science of selling. 
But from System you can learn Art. Art is Science in 
Practice. System will tell you how to follow up prospective 
customers—how to systematize your calls—how to regulate your 
work so as to accomplish the most with the least energy—how to 
sell goods by mail—how to see customers by letter that you can’t 
see in person—how in fact to squeeze every possible order from 
every possible source. 


Special Six Months Offer 


System is $2.00 a year. Yet each issue is worth its weight in 
radium. But to the readers of Business Philosopher, we offer this 
magazine for six months together with six back numbers all devoted 
to the Art of selling for $1.00. Mind you, this makes twelve issues 
for the price of six but you must act today for there are plenty of 
bright salesmen and executives ready to snap up the six special issues. 

Just mail your $1.00 with this advertisement and oblige. 


The System Company wabash Ave, Chicago 
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Steel Die 
Embossed Stationery 


Costs You 10c 
A Day More 


lf you average 50 letters per day and use a type- 
printed letter head and envelope, the cost of stock 
and postage alone is about $1.25. If you use a steel 
die embossed letter head and envelope the same quan- 
tity would cost you 10 cents more. Wouldn't the 
extra cost be handed back to you in the increased 
business and -prestige that steel die stationery would 
command ? 

To those who appreciate the trade-winning qualities 
of steel die stationery we will gladly send our specimen 
book, showing 100 samples. 


The American Embossing Co. 


43 Seneca Bldg. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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result of an ever-increasing demand for a 
simple, sensible, and serviceable suspender. 
It demonstrates no new theory, but is built 
upon the correct principle of most comfort 
and longest wear in trouser support. 


Will Outwear Three Pairs of Other Kinds 


Made in light and heavy 
weights and in extra lengths 
no extra cost. If you 
cannot get them at your 
dealers we will send a pair 


postpaid for 50 Cents. 


FREE on request. Valuable Book- 
let, **Correct Dress and Suspender 
Styles? ire 2 


HEWES & POTTER. 


Dept.243, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
Largest and Best Suspender and Belt Makers in the World, 
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The Publisher’s Failure 


Places in our hands the remainder of their 
greatest publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound, half-morocco, 


At LESS Than Even Damaged Sets Were Ever Sold 


We will name our price onlyin direct letters to those sending us the 
Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail 
to us NOW before you forget it. The sample pages are FREE. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income 
from his history, and to priat our price broadcast for the sake of quickly sell- 
ing these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


* WISTORY HISTORY HISTORY MSTO 
x ym orrae DOR THE & 
_ WORLD WORLD WORLD 


REE Oe 5 

a Geo et 
Welght | : id 
55 Ibs. 3 


Qy 
R “beaut is America’s Greatest Historian. His wonderfully N 


great historical events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to 
sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and + 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas o° 
with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellen; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- a 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the q 


field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you oe. 
know Roosevelt. He combines absorbing e 
interest with supreme reliability. a 
O 

200,000 Americans Own  %ẹ V dee 
e 

and Love Ridpe th K 00 N 

* LIL PV 
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The True Source of Power 


Progressive salesmen and business men are learning that the true 
source of power is within themselves, and not in outside things; 
and that the man who wants to succeed, in the highest sense of the 
word, must dig down deep within himself, find that bank of power, 
and draw on it for what he wants. They have learned too, that the 
man who has this power at his disposal can make more money and 
will reach the top of the ladder of true success much quicker than 
the man who does not have it. Do you want to find that. hidden 
power in yourself ? Then read the best book ever written on the subject. 


Paths to Power 
By Floyd B. Wilson 


CONTENTS 
One's Atmosphere The Tree of Knowledge—of Good and Evil 
Growt Pogo 
A Psychic Law i ait 
sis era in Student Work Back of Vibra 11 
Power, How to Attain it emer Abou Genius 
Harmony Shakespeare: How He Told His Secret 


The Assertion of the I in the Dream“ and Tempest.“ 


12mo Cloth, $1.00 
The Hon. Floyd B. Wilson s a prominent lawyer, author and business man of New York City. In 
a private letter to a friend he writes, I am to-day managing large enterprises and am quite absorbed 
inthem. Iam working to success through following the lines of my own philosophy. The material 
success I desire to gain is fast being reached. 


A Few Opinions and Reviews 


PERSONAL 


“I find many things in ‘Paths to Power’ 
of very great interest. Hon, Chauncey 
D Geben U. S. Senate, Washington, 


“Itis about the most clear-cut, vital and 
enlightening book in all the ‘New 
Thought’ literature, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in commending it to my students.’’— 
Paul Tyner, New York. 


“I am reading ‘Paths to Power’ with 
leasure and profit, and I must congratu- 
ate you on the insight you show into the 

heart of things. You have written a good 
many truths in this book that are my own, 
and that is 15 I like you and the book 
as well.”’—Hubbard, East Aurora, N. v. 


THE PRESS 


Paths to Power,’ by Hon. Floyd B. 
Wilson, is a eee volume 
on the use of intellectual faculties and the 
making of character, by a student in ad- 
vanced Monght e Albany, N.Y. 

Persons who regard self-knowledge as 
one of the most important attainments and 
who desire to make the most of themselves 
will find food for thought and many valua- 
ble suggestions in this little work, Paths 
n ee E Journal, Indianapolis, 

nd. 

The purpose of the scholar to-day is to 
know how to use his own faculties. To 
such no better thing can be done than to 
commend ‘Paths to Power,’ a work by a 
student in advanced thought, Hon. Floyd 
B. Wilson.’’—The Times, Boston, Mass. 


Send a dollar to-day and get this wonderful book 
that will show you your real seif. 


The Science Press, The Republic, Chicago. 
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The Difference in the Pay 
Envelope 


or pay check. For instance, the book-keeper who gets down at 

7 a.m. and gets through at 9 p. m. draws about half as much 
as the accountant who works half as hard. It’s not what you do that 
you get paid for—it’s what you know. But you must really know. It 
does not do to think you know or to pretend you know. Some 
one is sure to “call a bluff” of this sort. Now our business is the train- 
ing of accountants—the making of expert accountants and auditors. 
We can make an expert accountant and auditor of you. We can help 
you to double your salary and at the same time cut your work in half. 
Look across the road or around the corner and you can pick out a man 
who is doing just what I say above—drawing a salary on account of 
what he knows. Is he any brighter or more capable than you except 
for his training? Aren’t you capable of doing what he can do? If you 
have the ability we will do the rest. Unless you are ambitious—unless 
you aspire to better things—our plan will not appeal to you, but if you 
are ambitious—if you believe yourself capable—we can help you to 
climb. Our plan covers a thorough training for expert accounting, 
public accounting, cost accounting and auditing work. Deny yourself 
@ cigar a day and the sum saved will pay all we charge you. You will 
make a big mistake if you do not investigate at least. Ask to be told 
about our successful members and about our plan for making you more 
successful and let us tell you about our “Dime a Day” plan. 


T ms @ whole lot of difference in the size of the pay envelope 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, INC., 
42 W. Fort STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


Tell me your plan for increasing my income—the information to be free. 


Occupation 
Line of Business 
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Do You Get the Returns 
From Your Business Letters 
You Think You Should? 


If You Do Not, 
They May Lack Something 
That Should Make Them Convincing 


In this day the knack of getting business is so largely determined by 
the manner and matter of the letter you write to a prospective cus- 
tomer that sometimes your argument may lack only proper presenta- 
tion to turn the scale in your favor. 


Some Suggestions—""" ren m tobe Sundin” ™ 


SUCCESS 


in LETTER WRITING 


BY SHERWIN CODY 
The latest, up-to-date Letter Writer, replacing all the antiquated books on letter 
writing. @ This is a practical book for every business man and 
salesman, and a boon for every correspondent. J It will help to 
solve the problem of how best to get your statements before the clientele you 
seek; and as for the social side, it exactly answers the modern day requirements. 
Tastefully bound in cloth; 224 choicely printed pages. 


Note the Contents: 


Part 1. Business Letter Writing. Chapter I. Essentials of Success in Business 
Letter Writing. Chapter II. Forms and Customs in Letter Writing. Chapter 
III. The Proper Style in Letter Writing, and How to Gain Fluency. Chapter 
IV. The Business Value of Correct English. Chapter V. Model Letters. 
Chapter VI. Follow-Up Systems. Chapter VII. Dealing With Human Nature 
by Mail. Part 2. Social Letter Writing. Chapter I. Forms and Customs in 
Social Correspondence. Chapter II. How to Be Agreeable in a Social Letter. 
Chapter III. How to Decline Without Offense. Chapter IV. How to Make and 
Keep Friends. Chapter V. How Men Should Write to Women Friends. 
Chapter VI. Men’s Love Letters, Their Possibilities and Limitations. Chap- 
ter VII. Women’s Love Letters. Chapter VIII. Model Letters of Friendship. 


We will mail you a copy, postage paid, for 80 cents 


We should advise you to send for a copy at once 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 
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GOOD SALESMEN WANTED 


A large manufacturing food company who make a specialty of 
preparing special mixed feeds for poultry, also fattening hogs, as 
well as other Stock Foods, desires about 20 more hustling, 
energetic solicitors, who have had experience and are A-| 
salesmen with good past records. To responsible men who 
are able to handle other solicitors and who can invest $1,000 
or more, if necessary — we will give exclusive territory and pay 
good salary and commission — guarantee at least $100 per month 
and expenses, and about $65 per month for the sub-workers. 
The sales in one state alone were 600 car loads in two years. 

Could you handle a state agency? If you are a salesman 
of ability and feel that you are qualified to take this opportunity 
to increase your earnings, write me a letter, stating your business 


experience and reference and | will tell you our proposition. 
A. R. COULSON, Pres. Coulson Food Co., 
Box 885 Kansas City, Mo. 


E. F. HARMAN & CO. 


Quality Printers and Bin ders 


Book, Catalog, Fine Ciraular, and 
General Job Printing and Binding 
346-348 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


¶ We are prepared to handle the finest kind of magazine work, 
catalogs and house organs. We can give you the very best 
effects in two or three color and half-tone work. If you have a 
job you are anxious about, try us. 


We print, bind and mail The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER for The Science Press. 
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Do You Spend All of Your Income? 


Perhaps you are a single man? Possibly you are married? 
In either case can’t you save some of your money? Of course 
you have tried but for some reason or other it all goes? 


Start The New Year Right 


Try a little system, and you may be more successful. 
Woolson's Economy Expense Book is designed to make saving 
easier for the married or single man. lt is a cash book and 
ledger combined. It furnishes a detailed analysis of your ex- 

nditures. It gives a summary of totals by months and years. 
ft doesn’t require one bit more work or knowledge of book- 
keeping than a simple petty cash account. 

The book has 100 pages, 82x11 inches. It is made of 
paper equal to banker's ledger. It is bound in black cloth with 
red leather back and corners. Send $1.50 for a copy. We 
will prepay express charges. If the book is not all that you 
think it should be return it within five days and we will refund 
your money. 

If you prefer to first learn more about it send your name 
on the attached coupon. We will send you a miniature book 
printed in three colors 


: B. P. Nov. 06. 
and idea of the bock. New Haven, Ct. 
We will also send you Please send without cost to me a miniature 


sample copy of Woolson’s Economy Expense 
our 42 page catalog of Book, also your catalog of other good things. 


other good things. 
Geo. S. Woolson & Co., | Address 


Publishers, s 
New Haven, Ct. Ci 
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THE Business PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine Devoted to the Science of 
Business and the Principles Determining 


THE EVOLUTION OF SUCCESS 


Published Monthly by 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 


The Republic” 
CHICAGO 
Vol. 2. NOVEMBER, 1906 ö No. 11. 
EDITOR ng Arthar Frederick Sheldon | ASSOCIATE EDITOR . ..... Frank Marimen 


Change of Address—Notify us promptly of change of address, giving in full both old and 
new address, eee aa 


Subscription Price. $1.00 the Year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
oreign Postage, 25 cents extra. 
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In the Study 


Where We Talk Things Over 


Let’s go inside. It’s getting damp and chilly on the front 
porch. Today we will have a session in my study, where 
the first fire of the season has just been kindled. 

The sanctum is rather small, for your numbers have grown 
amazingly. However, let us permit the spell of fancy to help 
as to feel that we are clustered together for a heart-to-heart 
converse. 

At our last meeting we had some discussion on a noted 
bank wrecker—who is already expiating his crime in the pen- 
itentiary—and it led us to the verdict that wealth which is 
acquired by wrong practices can bring no real enjoyment, let 
alone happiness, to him who has thus gained it. III got, ill 
gone,” is a very ancient proverb with the masses of humanity 


Entered as second-class matter, Sept. 18th, 1905, at the Post Office at Chicago, III., 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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and it scarcely needed the example of Stensland to confirm 
its undoubted truth. I think it is a right conclusion that 
among all the embezzlers or grafters in the world who may 
now be supposed to be in the possession of riches, not one is 
apt to be living a life of pure contentment. They can’t do it. 
They have guilt and remorse for bed fellows. Not only does 
such money melt away speedily, but there is an adder’s sting 
in every departing dollar. 

It is not my purpose to decry the struggle for wealth in itself. 
In these letter days it has almost become a craze to throw 
mud at the millionaires because they are millionaires—even 
when no wrong is otherwise found in them. Of course this 
is absurd. It is a kind of hypocrisy to cloak personal failure. 
There are numerous millionaires among us whose wealth has 
been honorably gained and who are just as honorably holding 
or dispensing it, as the case may be. A man is strictly within 
his rights, no matter what impecunious theorists may say, to 
keep or dispose of his wealth in his own way and his own 
time. The wisdom or folly of his course is another matter. 
There is a right side as well as a wrong side to the human 
scramble for wealth. In itself the impulse is an incentive to 
sturdy action, to brainy initiative and to daring enterprise. 
If men had not felt this spirit during the past of history, nearly 
all of the great discoveries, explorations and inventions of 
which we are so proud would be missing from the world. 
Thus the race as a whole would certainly be far behind in 
the march of progress. I don’t think that very many start 
out to grow rich with base motives. The trouble is not in 
the race for wealth so much as in the misuse of it after it is 
won, or else that in the race men are tempted and fall into 
ignoble methods and thus forfeit the best of their own man- 
hood. Too often as they have gained wealth their consciences 
have become blunted and their characters smirched by a 
crowd of negatives. Then they were only too sure to lose 
sight of the great truth that wealth is but a ministry—a stew- 
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ardship for the general good—and that men are all as much 
accountable for its use in this sense as they are for the right 
use of all other talents of body, intellect and spirit. The 
world was made for men, for the betterment and happiness of 
men, and not as a mere stage for piling up heaps of gold. If 
men do not employ in rightful ways the riches they amass 
they are doomed as men to decay rather than growth. Long 
before the dawn of modern philosophy old Homer had sung 
this doctrine of the ministry of wealth. Thus in the Odyssey: 


“Know from the bounteous heavens all riches flow; 5 
And what man gives, the gods by man bestow.“ 


* * * * * * 

Before quitting this topic of wealth let me observe that 
the millions of poor old Russell Sage, who passed away re- 
cently, have already been a source of wrangling among his 
legatees. It is with full intent that I call him “poor,” in spite 
of the fact that he had piled up seventy millions on his way 
from poverty to power. Of the dead we only wish to say 
what is good, in line with a very ancient maxim, but this 
unique money- grabber showed so many evidences of poverty 
of spirit, narrowness in mental] vision, that he really seems 
like a man who never did more than keep his head above 
water. Though he had touched his 90th year, he was just as 
eager in hustling after margins, discounts and profits as he 
had been when he first sneaked into Wall street. 

Russell Sage was extremely—even phenomenally thrifty and 
sparing in his personal habits, in view of the fact alone that he 
had boundless luxury at his call. Perhaps this is the most strik- 
ing lesson of his life. We may term it stinginess—we may 
feel that he was even a “miser” in the obnoxious sense of the 
word—but there are thousands of heedless Micawbers even 
in business life who might do worse than “take a leaf from his 
book.” What is still more to his credit is that he had the 
courage of his convictions in regard to this unpopular virtue. 
He seemed to view himself as having a mission to impress on 
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the world that a very rich man may also be a very sparing and 
unpretentious one. To this end he often committed himself 
to print, and there is nothing more curious in literature than 
the maxims of success—success based on economy—he has 
left to the business world. Mingled with them are also some 
shreds of a quaint and cynical philosophy that marked him 
for a man who did his own thinking. I feel it may interest 
you deeply as well as give you food for thought to study this 
odd character through the medium of his views and aphor- 
isms as now quoted. Not a line of them but is worth weigh- 
ing either as a lesson or a, revelation. 
* * * * * * 

Russell Sage has now the floor: 

“Any man can earn a dollar, but it takes a wise man to use 
it. This has been my motto from the very start of my busi- 
ness career. 

“I saved the first dollar I ever earned, and from that houf I 
have never been in debt to a human being for a cent that was 
not ready when due. 

“Society is to blame for many wasted lives. 

“To excite envy is to make enemies. 

“Those who live for pleasure alone do no good to them- 
selves or to others. 

“There is no such thing as the money curse; a good man 
cannot have too much money. 

“Fifty cents is enough for a straw hat; it will last two 
seasons. 

“If I had my life to live over again I would try just as hard 
to turn my money over and over and over again, that it might 
do the most good to other men. 

“I get plenty of relaxation from an exciting rubber of whist 
played at night in my own home after dinner. When the 
game is over my day is done. 

“The longer a man lives the more Muka he may be 
counted on to make. 
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“It is a surprising fact that many men endure unwarranted 
expenditures for no other reason than to excite the envy of 
their neighbors. How wicked is this! 


“A boy who knows bargains in socks will become a man 
who knows bargains in stocks. 


When you have made your fortune it is time enough. to 
think about spending it. 


“The tender care of a good wife is the finest thing in the 
world. 


“Clubs are only a place for idle men and wasteful young 
men. 


„An active man builds success upon the foundation of fail- 
ures; a passive man does not. 

Real charity is disbursed without the blare of trumpets. 

“I think the vacation habit is the outgrowth of abnormal 
or distorted business methods. I fail to see anything legiti- 
mate in it. 

“The physician may recommend a change of air for a man 
when he is ill; but why be ill? Illness is nothing but an ir- 
reparable loss of time. 

“Securities. have been made in great quantities and sold at 
high prices on the idea that economies to be effected by cen- 
tralization of control will give them the arbitrary values 
which have been placed upon them. This theory will be ex- 
ploded sooner or later. When the crash comes it will be a 
national disaster. 

“I fear the centralization of big industries in the hands of 
five or six men will prove a big mistake. When half a 
dozen men control the business and financial policy of a great 
industry a single error of judgment will plunge the whole 
nation into financial loss and ruin. 

“I do not say that trusts are not a good thing; but I do say 
we should go slow. 

“A wealthy man does not work for himself alone. 
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„My one desire has been to be let alone in order that I 
might do what I desired in my own way. In that I have not 
succeeded. 

“Some people may not believe it, but it is a fact that it has 
been my keenest pleasure to see people succeed who have 
acted upon my advice.“ 

i * 1 * * * + 

This is Thanksgiving month, or rather the month of 
Thanksgiving Day, and I trust we are all disposed to cele- 
brate it in the proper spirit. To this end each will be guided 
mainly by the customs and traditions of his own family or 
lineage, the one impulse common to all being our gratitude to 
God for His numberless blessings, personal, social, industrial, 
civic and national. I shall not inflict on you any discourse or 
string of platitudes on the subject. There is a ding-dong 
sameness about efforts of this kind which grates on the ear 
of the busy business man. Only the young and heedless re- 
quire every year a fresh lesson on the duties and sentiments 
proper to Thanksgiving Day. 

Heaven help the man, anyhow, who does not see much to 
be thankful for, even if hemmed in by poverty and difficul- 
ties—so long as he is sound in mind and body and can use 
his God-given faculties for growth and success. At any time 
the spirit of thankfulness is a good one. In the primitive 
days on the farm, among our own people, we just celebrated 
and did not either dogmatize or philosophize about it, for then 
it was felt to be 


“A day of praise, a day of love, of gratitude and cheer. 

It differed only in degree from others in the year 

For these were but old fashioned folks, who alked in 
simple way . 

And deemed that every morning brought a new 
Thanksgiving Day.“ 


* * * * * 2 
You will notice that we have this month provided a new 
department for you, and so long as it proves acceptable I 
guess we shall keep it going. It consists of little nuggets of 
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thought which we find in scanning the columns of the busi- 
ness press. I hope and believe that you will enjoy these clip- 
pings from the realm of current thought. The few sentences 
I have taken from President Roosevelt’s speech at Oyster 
Bay are well worthy of the endorsement of the most spirit- 
ual thinkers in the land. Incidentally, they bring to mind a 
noble utterance by William J. Bryan when talking not long 
since before the Interparliamentary Conference in Europe. 
Speaking of the Eastern nations he remarked: 

“And now we come to the most important need of the. 
Orient—a conception of life which recognizes individual re- 
sponsibility to God, teaches the brotherhood of man, and 
measures greatness by the service rendered. The first es- 
tablishes a rational relation between the creature and his 
Creator, the second lays the foundation for justice between 
man and his fellows, and the third furnishes an ambition 
large enough to fill each life with noble effort.” 

These are healthful thoughts in high places. So long as our 
public men, in and out of office, are guided by such senti- 
ments as we find in these two extracts, so long this dear old 
land of ours is safe. One more cause for thankfulness at this 
season. ; 

* * * * 4 * 

They do say that the attendance at the University of Wis- 
consin has fallen off considerably this year. 

The cause is attributed to the fact that the game of foot- 


ball has been discontinued. 

And what do you think of that? 

Do you suppose it was young men who needed physical 
development who failed to attend that University because 
football had been left out of the curriculum? No, brother, it 
was those who were strong and well and simply wanted to- 
risk their lives to show their strength? 

The fellows who really need physical exercise are there 
just the same and probably will never enter athletics at all. 

Normal, sane, sensible, physical development is an impor- 
tant part of true education, It’s most needed in the making 
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of men such as the world wants. But that is not accom- 

plished by exercising so violently that the heart and other 

vital organs are overtaxed, backs broken and ribs caved in, 
* * 


The world needs a Commercial University or College of 
Commerce, call it what you wish, but an educational institu- 
tion which will be to the future business man what our law 
schools are to the lawyer, our medical schools are to the phy- 
sician, our dental schools are to the dentist—only more so. 

More so, because the most of our schools and colleges, 
universities, etc., aim almost wholly at the knowing powers 
of the student. 

It is a policy of cram the head, and let the body and the 
emotive or moral phase of mentallity and the will, go to the 
school of life for development. 

And all too often, the physical, the emotive and the cona- 
tive man gets a push down hill instead of a lift in the right 
direction, being handicapped to that extent when he enters 
the school of life. 

Endurance, Reliability and Action are fully as essential to 
real success as Ability. 

We are nearly ready now to begin the great work of giving 
to the world an educational institution whose curriculum will 
be formulated with the express object in view of developing 
Endurance, Ability, Reliability and Action. 

Football, unless it is the kind where the players kick the 
ball instead of each other, will be barred. 

We will have plenty of room for exercise and fresh air. 
A lake all of our own to row upon. Some woods in which to 
walk and invite the soul. 

Plenty of room for work-shops and you may even dig in 
the soil a bit. 

Have patience and we shall try to have it ready for that boy 
of yours by the time he has finished the High School. 

P It’s a big job I know, but altogether I guess we are good 
or it. l i 

They say this is about the limit of my space this month. I 
will tell you more about it some other time. In the mean- 
time, let us grown-ups not play hookey in the school of life. 
Let’s get busy every day, filling in more useful knowledge 
and educing or drawing out a little more of the positive facul- 
ties and qualities of Body, Mind and Soul. 

—A. F. Sheldon. 
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If All Who Hate Would Love Us 
By James Newton Mathews 


(In Washington Star) 


If all who hate would love us, 
And all our loves were true, 
The stars that swing above us 
Would brighten in the blue; 
If cruel words were kisses, 
| And every scowl a smile, 
A better world than this is, 
Would hardly be worth while; 
If purses would not tighten 
To meet a brother’s need, 
The load we bear would lighten 
Above the grave of greed. 


If those who whine would whistle, 
And those who languish laugh, 
The rose would rout the thistle, 
The grain outrun the chaff; 
If hearts were only jolly, 
If grieving were forgot, 
And tears of melancholy 
Were things that now are not: 
Then love would kneel to duty, 
And all the world would seem 
A bridal bower of beauty, 
A dream within a dream. 


If men would cease to worry, 
And women cease to sigh, 

And all be glad to bury 
Whatever has to die; 

If neighbor spake to neighbor, 
As love demands of all, 

The rust would eat the sabre. 
The spear stay on the wall: 

Then every day would glisten, 
And every eve would shine, 

And God would pause to listen, 
And life would be divine. 
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Turn On the Power 
By L. C. Ball 


“Knowledge is power”’—a truth now used as an axiom by 
people of widely different views and callings. If Bacon had 
done nothing else than to impress it on the world, he would 
have been entitled to fold his hands. The achievement would 
warrant it. It contains the secret of the rule of brain over 
brawn—of mind over matter. It inspires man to high aims 
and strenuous efforts. Poets sing it, scientists write of it, 
philosophers ponder it. Those in the humbler walks of life 
realize it quite as well as any. Even the most ignorant 
gropes by instinct after knowledge, feeling, vaguely. though 
it may be, that he must have it if he would have power. 

Why is knowledge power? Because it trains and inspires 
thought. Thought is creation, motion, progress—in a sense, 
it is life itself. Never a world created, never a wheel turned, 
never a forward step taken, but the thought impulse was back 
of it. And it is equally true that there was never thought 
without knowledge. 

In the commonly accepted sense of the term, knowledge 
means what is learned objectively. But it may properly be 
applied to all that is known or thought, whether its source is 
without or within. Now, mankind has, in common with the 
rest of the living creation, certain protective knowledge, or 
instinct, from birth. But even this, traced to its origin, is 
easily proven to be of a sort with the knowledge which is 
power. It is implanted in us by the Creator. What is in- 
stinct, after all, if it is not merely “knowing?” It reaches a 
higher development in man, however, than in any other crea- 
ture, and often it supersedes objective knowledge. We call 
it intuition—a finer sense than any of the five”—so intangible 
as to baffle “system” and formulas, but nevertheless existing. 
It enables one to arrive at sound conclusions without appeal- 
ing to the reasoning faculties of the mind. Shall we not say, 
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then, that to each individual, knowledge is all he knows or 
thinks, or that is to be known? 

Every man has knowledge of some sort and degree. We 
have said that knowledge consists of what is known or 
thought. This may seem doubtful at first, but when you come 
to ponder it, the bona fide knowledge of one age is the fallacy 
of the next, oftentimes. The earth used to be flat—to all in- 
tents and purposes—because it was thought to be so. What 
a man thinks is his knowledge—he either cannot or will not 
have any other. 

Though every man has some knowledge, yet it is true there 
is a world-over class whose mental processes are of the sim- 
plest—whose minds are dull and inert. They seem as im- 
pervious to ideas as a modern battleship to a primitive arrow. 
They do not desire any more knowledge than their meager 
supply because they do not desire power, except for the 
gratification of their immediate needs. The physical predom- 
‘nates; they are satisfied to be alive and not absolutely miser- 
able. The needs of the body are the all-important ones. 
They go on from generation to generation, living the same 
life and satisfied with the same conditions. Yet there come 
times when even these are touched off with the vital spark of 
an idea. It may be a true or a false; it may be gained from 
this source or that. But it is, to them, knowledge. There- 
fore it is power, and it prompts them to action. Then we 
have revolutions, strikes, mob rule, lynchings, reigns of ter- 
ror, anarchy. Even the most “safe and sane” are swept off 
their feet in the popular scramble on such occasions. Which 
all goes to prove that knowledge being power, may be de- 
structive or constructive, according as it is mixed with other 
elements—according to quality. If true knowledge predomi- 
nates, it is destructive of evil and constructive of good; if 
false, the contrary. 

Since knowledge is “knowing,” its opposite, ignorance, will 
probably at first seem to be merely the lack of knowledge. 
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That is true, and yet there is another form of ignorance. 

The condition itself is, of course, a negative one. We are 
all ignorant at the start—lacking in knowledge to a large ex- 
tent. But this negative, like others, may give place to a posi- 
tive. In this case, the positive condition is brought about by 
the “filling in of knowledge.” Mere passive ignorance, the 
totally negative condition, or its approximation, has no worse 
effect on the world’s progress than to act as a dead-weight. 
It hampers, but does not hinder in great degree. 

But negatives come from conscious or unconscious wrong 
training as well as from lack of training. As a rule, man has 
an inherent desire for knowledge, which makes itself felt 
sooner or later. If denied the objective means to satisfy it 
easily, he stil] finds thought rushing into his mind like air 
into a vacuum. Having nothing to feed on, relatively speak- 
ing, such a mind turns on itself. It largely substitutes its un- 
bridled imaginings for facts—falsehood for truth. Acting on 
them, he gets results—which all acts produce. But they are 
to his detriment rather than to his well-being. “The light 
within him is darkness.” This is active. ignorance. 

Active ignorance, then, is the result of wrong training— 
the substitution of imagination for fact, of falsehood for 
truth. One may be responsible for this himself, or he may 
be influenced by a stronger mind. This is the form of igno- 
rance that contains the beginnings of active evil. It prevents 
the onward movement, produces unhappiness, and makes of 
man a being lower than the brute creation. It prompts the 
glaring crimes of history which would have been impossible 
did true knowledge prevail. 

It is to the active, but vacant mind that “a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” As was hinted a moment ago, of 
knowledge there are two kinds with regard to quality. One 
is benignant, bringing peace and prosperity and progress; the 
other is malignant, bringing war and waste and want. This 
latter is truth only half told or that is mixed with falsehood. 
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It is the fruit of the forbidden tree. It wasn't what Satan 
told Eve that did the harm; it was what he withheld. What 
he told, strictly analyzed, was more than half truth, but it 
wasn't the whole truth and nothing but the truth. Half 
truths and truths mixed with falsehood are more disastrous 
in their effect than positive error or deceit. They bear the 
stamp of genuineness, but if we ring“ them they sound 
“flat.” Counterfeit coins are dangerous because of their re- 
semblance to the genuine product of the mint. 

Yet not in the knowledge lies the danger, but in the other 
elements with which it is mixed. Charcoal is a very inno- 
cent preparation, but it is necessary in manufacturing gun- 
powder. Yet we can scarcely say that the charcoal contains 
the destructiveness of the explosive. It is in the blending, 
rather. As a lie with a little truth in it is the most pernicious 
kind, so knowledge may lend of its own strength to the un- 
wisdom of man, and work him injury. Now, whether it be 
true or false, the knowledge a man has is the force which 
prompts him to do or misdo. 

Briefly then, we may say that the worst form of ignorance 
itself consists of knowledge perverted. We can get no better 
idea of the true value and use of facts when we look at them 
through a warped vision than we can of our own true propor- 
tions when we see ourselves in a concave or convex mirror. 
This is why ignorance, too, is power, because it masquerades 
as knowledge, and inspires thought and consequent action. 
And this is why it behooves us all to see to it that our knowl- 
edge is of the right kind, that we are not ruled by prejudice, 
or superstition, or blindness on those subjects we should un- 
derstand. | 

But let us go back to our original statement. Let us grant 
it to be true in its most far-reaching sense. Let us realize 
in it an inspiration to get this knowledge which is power. 

Then it is we must dig below the surface of this truth. Of 
power there are two kinds, active and latent. Are there 
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two corresponding kinds of knowledge? Let us see. 

There is a form of knowledge which we term theory. This 
is a most valuable possession indeed. Men spend their lives 
in acquiring knowledge in this form. Getting it, they have 
power—no doubt of it—but, unused. It produces no results 
so far as themselves are concerned. It is like electricity gen- 
erated, ready for use, but not “switched on.” The man him- 
self is not harnessed to the power he possesses. His knowl- 
edge is “the stuff that dreams are made of.” The world sees 
him accomplish nothing, and therefore in the eyes of the 
world, he might as well not have it. He gets no credit for 
it—let alone cash. Such a person has been aptly described as 
“one of those men who are always soaring after the infinite 
and diving after the unfathomable, but never pay up.” This 
is latent knowledge. 

No doubt the theorist has his place in the world. But he 
must combine his thinking with doing if he would achieve— 
if he would have his name a synonym for progress. Doing 
this, he becomes the practical man. He puts every pound of 
his steam pressure—his power—where it will do the most 
good. He is an economist of the best type, for by the use of 
his knowledge he gains more—he gets interest on the invest- 
ment of it. He knows that knowledge, unused, is but half 
retained—as wealth, hoarded, diminishes by “moth and rust 
which corrupt and by thieves which break through and steal.” 
He realizes that what he knows, like his money, must be 
kept in circulation if he would have it fulfill its purpose. 

It is said of Abraham Lincoln that he “was not educated 
in the sense of having been made a receptacle into which facts 
were poured.” The same author goes on to state: “A man 
may be brimful, running over with facts and information of 
‘every kind and still be a fool. This does not constitute edu- 
cation. Practical, live and comprehensive command of one’s 
abilities, and the full development of one’s native resources 
constitute the true education. A man who can master him- 
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self and his surroundings is an educated man; the victim of 
his conditions and surroundings but with no practical abil- 
ity or power, may know ever so much, but he is not edu- 
cated.” l 

There is nothing new here. Everyone has often reflected 
on these very facts, though possibly in a little different form. 
It is easy to recall examples of the theoretical man and of the 
practical. The place where the former falls short can be 
pointed out with one’s eyes shut. But one should beware lest 
in those very reflections he does not unwittingly condemn 
himself. That very knowledge may be merely theoretical as 
regards the one who so condemns others. He may fail to 
put it into practice on himself. 

We might well be justly indignant if anyone were to ques- 
tion our possessing this knowledge which is power. It has 
ever been the rankest kind of an insult to be called a fool. 
But it were better to get indignant up to the working point, 
and act on the realization that we are all to a greater or less 
degree misusing a precious possession. Is there one of us 
who does as well as he knows? Contrary, raise the right 
hand. The “noes” have it. And yet—it was the man who 
used his talent that got the reward—not the one who merely 
possessed it. And “the great object of life is achievement.” 

This matter of turning on the power may appear difficult 
at first sight. But let us look into it a little. We must not 
only have the power of knowledge, but the knowledge of 
power. We must realize that what we know serves its pur- 
pose only when it inspires action. Knowledge unused is mis- 
used. 

But how can we turn on the power? If we only knew how, 
we would do it “with a flourish.” It is human nature to wish— 
and even to expect—to leap into activity and achievement at 
a bound. But not so. It is true it takes a trained brain to 
produce trained action. But our knowledge further requires 
the test of use. To set all our powers to work—tg test out 
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all our theories at once, so to speak, would result in disaster. 
How could it be otherwise? It’s the little matter of expe- 
rience, then, that comes up for consideration. Now, this 
experience is gained only from moment to moment. We test 
out this little point of knowledge and that, and remember 
what is its result when combined with circumstances. The 
chemical combination of knowledge, action and circumstances 
is success. The man with the most experience and the most 
knowledge is the wisest man. Given either without the other, 


and he lacks. Combined, they mean results—and success is 


only an aggregation of results. 

Let our “power,” then, be active rather than latent. We 
each owe the world our best thought and work. Why this 
is so is shown by the law of opposites—we know it because 
unless we pay that debt the world denies us its recognition. 
The world’s recognition takes a very substantial form—it is 
a part of our success. If we pay the price, then, of “turning 
on the power,” of letting our knowledge inspire “steadfast 
well doing,” then the world will gladly tender over that for 
which we have paid—our success. And not otherwise. 


No human being ever yet was sorry for love or kindness 
shown to others. But there is no pang of remorse as keen as the 
bitterness with which we remember neglect or coldness shown 
to loved ones that are dead, Do not begrudge loving deeds and 
kind words, especially to those who gather with you about the 
same hearth. In many families a habit of nagging, crossness or 
ill-natured gibing, gradually covers the real feelings of love that 
lie deep beneath. And after all. itis such a little way that we 
can go together.— Selected, 
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A Celebrated Enigma 


°Twas whispered in heaven, "twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 
On the confines of earth ‘twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed; 
"Twill be found in the sphere when tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
"Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
It assists at his birth and attends him in death, 
Presides o'er his happiness, honor and health, 
Is the prop of his house and the end of his wealth. 
In the heaps of the miser tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir. 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 
It prays with the hermit, with monarchs is crowned; 
Without it the soldier, the sailor may roam, 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home 
In the whisper of conscience ‘tis sure to be found, 
Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion is drowned; 
"Twill soften the heart, but, though deaf to the ear, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear; 
But in short, let it rest like a delicate flower, 
Oh, breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour! 

—The letter "H". 


Note.—This beautiful enigma, regarded as the finest specimen of its kind, 

was long attributed to the pen of Lord Byron. This, however, was an error, 

for it was written by Miss Cathrine Fanshawe, a literary friend of the late 
Earl Beaconsfield (Disraeli).—Ep. 
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Reform in Business Ethics 
By Montgomery Hallowell 

“Report your president to the board of directors if you 
know him to be wrong. Report to me any of your associates 
whom you notice to be guilty of irregular practices.” 

The above is the marrow of a circular prepared a few days 
ago by Mr. J. B. Forgan, president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, and sent to every worker in its employ. The 
bank has deposits of over a hundred million dollars and is 
looked upon as one of our greatest financial concerns. This 
move has the significance of another forward step in the 
ethics of commerce and should be far-reaching in its influence 
on the business world. 

The inquiry into the recent looting of the Milwaukee Ave- 
nue State Bank brought out the fact that several of its clerks 
and underlings must have known of the crooked practices for 
which the president, cashier and directors are now being 
prosecuted by the State of Illinois. 

As soon as Mr. Forgan realized the extent of the stealings 
in this unfortunate bank, he prepared the circular letter to be 
sent to every employe of his own concern from the vice-presi- 
dent down to the messengers and door-keepers. The letter 
told the main facts in regard to the looted bank. 

As a warning to his own people, Mr. Forgan then added 
that every subordinate in the bank who became aware of 
wrong-doing on the part of any other of its workers, was 
bound to report the same to him as president. Then he add- 
ed, “If you find anything wrong in the methods or actions of 
the president (Mr. Forgan himself) you must report him to 
the board of directors of this institution.” The heads of a 
number of other banks in Chicago are understood to have is- 
sued similar circular letters to their employes. 

Much has been written about loyalty in business and the 
subject may be somewhat hackneyed to many readers, but this 
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move on the part of our great financial concern to put an 
additional check on possible dishonesty in its counting rooms 
presents a new view-point of that necessary quality. 

Heretofore it has been held as the proper thing for an em- 
ploye of a corporation to carry out the instruction of his 
superior or the head of the concern with blind fidelity. If a 
wrongful act was committed, though possibly not illegal, the 
average employe might have been a party to it without ques- 
tioning the policy of a superior or mistrusting his integrity. 
On the contrary it was deemed disloyal on the part of an em- 
ploye to even doubt the wisdom or rectitude i the man or 
men above him. 

With the adoption of this new policy, however, a different 
code of banking ethics bids fair to be established. Loyalty to 
the institution is placed above loyalty to its president, vice- 
president or any other individual connected with it. It is an 
admission, in a way, that the corporation ranks above and be- 
fore the individual when that legal body is dealing with the 
confidence of the public. It also puts the interest and wel- 
fare of the corporation higher than the will of any of its 
stockholders, officials or employes. 

Mr. Forgan’s act draws a nice but clear and important dis- 
tinction between loyalty to a man and loyalty to the enter- 
prise which he manages or represents. It will cause some 
vigorous thinking among officials and employes of all our 
great corporations in which trust is an inherent element and 
where perfect and machine-like harmony is requisite to suc- 
cess. It might be said that whenever an enterprise has be- 
come successful it has already become larger than the man 
who started it, or, if a corporation, larger than its directing 
head. It rises above and beyond individuals no matter how 
mighty they think themselves or how powerful they are in 
the community. It is every day becoming more difficult for 
one man to impress his personality on a corporation to the 
exclusion of other influences. It is the trend of modern or- 
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ganization to merge the individual in the institution or cor- 
poration and it is inevitable that the loyalty of the worker 
will focus in the enterprise by which he is employed and not 
in its head or any one of its officers as individuals—except 
insofar as they clearly represent its welfare and its growth. 

The step might also be viewed as another blow at boss- 
ism—at least when it savors of the kind familiar in politics, 
where it has always played havoc with our country and its in- 
stitutions. American people are entirely in harmony with 
the anti-bossism spirit and their loyalty is to America rather 
than to any one man or set of men in it. Witnesseth Thomas 
Moore: 


„America, to thee 
We pis pledge ov our and har ty, 


andi 
The 185 be ese 
And faithfully re) ed 
Thy honor ne’er betrayed— 
God, keep our land.” 


And it is particularly fitting that this spirit of loyalty to 
institution rather than to individual should pervade our great 
financial institutions and corporations which hold trust rela- 
tions of great magnitude with the people. Whatever makes 
for the good of the whole people is desirable in politics. In 
the case of the Chicago banks we have a recognition of the 
same principle in the world of business. 


A kind thought toward a fellow mortal has but little virtue 
in it if it be not transmuted into a generous deed. 


— Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding. 


When you rise in the morning, form a resolution to make 
the day a happy one to a fellow-creature.—Sydney Smith. 
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Our Own 


By Mary E. Sangster 


If 1 nad known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain: 
But we vex “our own” 
With look and tone 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come at night, 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for “our own” 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love “our own” the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn, 
"T were a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 
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Ideals of Growth and Success 
No. V. HORACE GREELEY—A Kindly Man 
By P. J. Mahon 


Ah, how very blind we youngsters were! How much we 
drifted and veered in our quest for the wine and honey of 
life! 

You remember, for instance, how far we used to soar in 
looking for ideals. We never vouchsafed to seek them on 
the level highway. None would please or suit us but those 
to be found in lofty places. We wanted only real stars—and 
stars of the first magnitude at that. Our own life, as we fore- 
cast it, was bound to be in the nature of an “all-star” perform- 
ance. Hence, no second-rate luminary could wiggle among 
our types—no, sir-ree! 

In those days we did not dwell on them as ideals. We sim- 
ply called them our “heroes” anu were prone to choose many 
in the hazy realms of poety and romance. But even those 
of real life, drawn from the annals of the past, won us each 
and all on the score of being “bright particular stars.” Talk 
about hitching one’s wagon to a star—why, we actually lived 
and frolicked among stars, as our own dear and familiar 
chums. We would not deign to recognize the sordid or the 
commonplace. 

And in truth our favorite stars made a noble company. As 
a type of masterful dignity we gave the place of honor to the 
immortal Washington. For a star of burning patriotism we 
had Patrick Henry. Our stars of blazing eloquence were 
Webster and Wendell Phillips. As a star of intrepid valor 
we bow to Paul Jones or Andrew Jackson. Our philosophic 
star was wise old Ben Franklin. Our champion of grit aus 
tenacity was U. S. Grant. For stars of inventive genius w. 
had Fulton, Morse and Howe. Our star of poetic sancy was 
Edgar Poe. In philanthropy we had Geo. Peabody; in learn- 
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ing, Elihu Burritt; in statesmanship, Thomas Jefferson or 
William H. Seward, and so on, and so on. 

We also drew a cluster of stars from the wider field of his- 
tory. Leonides, the Spartan; Horatius, who held the bridge; 
Caesar, who ruled the world; Columbus, the discoverer; Gali- 
leo, the scientist; Pizarro, the conqueror; Palissy, the irre- 
pressible potter, and others of like effulgence, whose deeds 
have inspired the race from age to age. 

Such was the class of ideals we set our hearts on. We 
never once thought of them as too high or too brilliant. We 
had little doubt that our own careers would not fall short of 
the highest—not be obscured by the brightest—or-that surely 

we were even then 

“Building nests in Fame’s great temple, 
As in spouts the swallows build.” 
* * * * * * 


Ah, how very blind we youngsters were! 

One result of this dreaming, this fervid star-worship, was 
to hide from us the value and beauty of humbler ideals, We 
were so dazzled by our stars that we saw not the gracious 
flowers or streamlets at our feet. Was there any one among 
us, for example, that ever chose hero or heroine merely on a 
record for kindness? Did we think of kindness at all as a 
quality to prize and cultivate? Did we ever dwell with ap- 
proval on the charms or potency of this old-fashioned virtue? 

Our remorseful answer must be, “Never!” 

We were all good boys and girls, “sure thing,” but how few 
in that heedless circle were themselves really kind! Almost 
as a natural right we clutched at the kindness shown to us 
by others. Each of us was a constant object of the kindness 
of doting parents, of amiable relatives, friends or teachers. 
But how very scant was the measure of it we gave them in 
return! Except in a fitful way most of us did not even show 
that we felt it. Perhaps it may as well be confessed that the 
kindness we met in those days was love’s labor lost on us. 
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Perhaps kindness is one of the jewels we have never up to 


the present esteemed at its true value. 
* * * * * * 


But it is not yet too late. We have mostly come down from 
our stars. Even now as world-worn business men we may 
profit by a study of the worth and winsomeness of this gen- 
tle quality. If we but glance at it in a casual way we may 
learn that the failure to cherish it is not only a sin, but a 
blunder—not only a blunder, but a serious loss. 

We begin by a crumb of logic. If there be any meaning 
in our scramble for business success it is that we expect it 
will make us happy. Happiness is the final aim of all our ef- 
forts. There can be no true success unless it also brings 
happiness—and happiness even of itself is a success that out- 
weighs all others. 

Well, it is not hard to discern that kindness is the greatest 
happiness-maker in the world The bulk of human woe and 
pain, the burden of nearly all the misery on earth, dwells in the 
fact that men are not as kind to each other as they might be. 
The world we live in is an unkind world and that simply 
means that the people in it are too generally lacking in kind- 
ness. What a different world it would be, what a paradise to 
live in, if everybody were just as kind as they could be! Thus 
it plainly follows that wherever the spirit of kindness moves 
and works, it reduces to that extent the total of human 
wretchedness. In this sense it excels all other wisdom, power 
and philanthropy. The individual who is constantly kind 
to others is a benefactor in the same way as our ruling Provi- 
dence. He is a God-like man. He shares the unspeakable 
privilege of making people happy by soothing their sorrows, 
by enlivening their gloom, by cheering, helping, consoling 
and uplifting them, and in all this hallowed work he gains 
for himself a happiness to be won in no other way—for kind- 
ness, like mercy, “blesseth him that gives and him that 


takes.” 
4 1 1 * * * 
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Meanwhile to be just kind is the easiest thing in life. It is but 
seldom either a trouble or a cause of expense. The openings 
for it are all around us and all the time. The spur to it is 
never wanting in a nature that is true to the harmonies of the 
universe. In thought, word and deed it is ever a worker for 
happiness and this is the precise thing that the whole world 
is craving. Just hear what is said in behalf of kind words 
alone by a writer in the “Granger”: 

“Kind words do not cost much. They are quickly spoken. 
They do not blister the tongue that utters them. They never 
have to be repented of. They do not keep us awake till mid- 
night. It is easy to scatter them. And oh, how much good 
they may do! They do good to the person from whose lips 
they fall. Soft words will soften the soul. They will sooth 
down the rough places in our nature. Care to say kindly 
things will drill our natures in kindness. It will help pull up 
the roots of passion. It will give us a spirit of self-control. It 
will make the conscience delicate and the disposition gentle. 
A woman cannot make a habit of speaking kind words with- 
out augmenting her own gracious temper. But better will 
be their influence upon others. If cold words freeze people, 
and hot words scorch them, and bitter words madden them, 
so will kind words reproduce themselves, and soothe and quiet 
and comfort the hearer. They make all the better elements 
of one’s nature come trooping to the surface. They melt our 
stubbornness. They arouse an appreciation of better things.” 

* * * * * * 

Kind actions are almost as easy and cheap as kind words. 
Very often they require no more than a slight movement of 
courtesy or friendliness. But oh, what a mighty power they 
are for good! They work miracles in the hearts of men that 
no other influence can reach. Do you remember how the 
kind deeds of others have now and then brightened your own 
life? Do you remember how happy you have been, instantly 
and abundantly, when doing a kindly act yourself? The 
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truth is that kind actions pay everybody everywhere—the 
doer and the recipient, the employer and the worker, the 
millionaire and the farmhand, the great and the lowly, gen- 
tle and simple all the world over. 

Nor does their power cease with the occasion that brings it 
forth. At the outset a kind act may heal the bruised heart 
may dry the tears of the mourner—may turn the tempted 
one away from evil—may make the veriest criminal a tower 
of righteousness—but beyond all that it keeps moving by its 
own prolific virtue to awaken other kindnesses throughout 
the world and scatter the seeds af more for the years to 
come. As it was sung by the genial Boyle O’Reilly: 


“A kindly act is a kernel sown, 
That will grow toa goodly tree, 
Shedding its fruit when time has flown 
Down the gulf of Eternity.” 


* * * £ * * 

These views we have strung at random may seem to men 
of the world as somewhat in the nature of sentimentality. 
In the restless desire for money, power or fame, there is 
danger of self-absorption closing their hearts against the 
need for courtesy and kindness. On this topic a writer in 
Success has wisely enlarged. | 

“I cannot afford to help,” say the poor in pocket, “all I have 
is too little for my own needs.” “I should like to help others,” 
says the ambitious student, whose every spare moment is 
crowded with some extra task, “but I have no money, and 
cannot afford to take the time from my studies to give to the 
suffering and the poor.” Says the busy man of affairs: “I 
am willing to give money, but my time is too valuable to be 
spent in talking platitudes to sick people or shiftless, lazy 
ones. That sort of work is not in my line. I leave it to 
women and the charitable organizations.” 

The business man forgets, as do many others, the truth 
voiced by Ruskin, that “a little thought and a little kind- 
ness are often worth more than a great deal of money.” 
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The real demand is on their heart not on their purses. In 
the matter of kindness we may all be lavish, and if the prime 
minister of one of the greatest nations in the world, a man 
whose pen and tongue and brain were constantly exercised 
in behalf of the poor and oppressed—if the grand old man of 
England, William E. Gladstone, could find time to leave his 
urgent parlimentary duties, to carry a bunch of flowers to a 
little sick crossing-sweeper, shall we not be ashamed to make 
for ourselves the excuse, “I haven’t time to be kind?” 

* x * * * * 

In our wide association as business men we should also 
bear in mind this great truth: None are wholly bad; there 
is some good, be it ever so little, in every man. We cannot 
always see it, and yet we know it is there. Hence we must 
never look down on anyone, for however lowly he may now 
appear, “he may one day be our superior by being truer to 
his gifts than we are to ours.” If we are sincerely thought- 
ful, kindliness will animate all our words and actions. 

There is the whole secret—to be thoughtful. It is by no 
means hard to cultivate this lovable quality if we would but 
think. 

Ah, if people would only think, think, think! 

Just think, first, that it is not a weighty undertaking, but 
a little habit of words, actions and judgments. Think, never- 
theless, that it is more precious than great riches or learn- 
ing or renown. Think how very easy it is. Think how lit- 
tle it costs. Think that one small word, or tone, or even 
a kind look may be priceless even where gold would have no 
value. Think of your countless chances to use them—in the 
home, on the streets, in the cars, with your family or friends, 
with your help or your fellow-workers, with the needy and 
the lowly, with the stranger who comes to your gate. Think 
how often your own heart has been cheered by the kindness 
of others. Think what a noble thing it is to be a manufac- 
turer of happiness—the very boon for which all men are 
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striving. Think what a joy it is to let sunshine in on the 
lives of your neighbors. Think how kind nature is and that 
your kindness is a note in the harmonies of creation. 
Think what a royal privilege it is to help mold the 
world in the spirit of its loving Creator. Think, in fine, that 
no act of kindness was ever really lost, while you may regret 
with tears of bitterness missing the opportunities you have 
had to perform one. No, never, never lost. 


The look of sympathy, the gentle word, 
Spoken so low that only angels heard; 
e secret act of pure self- ce, 
Unseen by men, but marked by angels’ eyes— 
ese are not lost. 
The kindly plan devised for others’ good 
So seldom guessed, but little understood; 
. The quiet steadtast love that strove to win 
Some wanderers from the ways of sin— 
These are not lost. 


* * * * * * 


To bring this lesson home to us we do not need a high 
celestial type. We want to keep down to earth and be sane 
and practical. Hence we choose a man of toilsome life, spent 
for the most part in the grind of journalism or politics and 
linked with the stormiest crisis in our nation’s history. This 
man was Horace Greeley, the distinguished founder of the 
New York Tribune, and though every reading American 
knows the facts of his life, not all may have grasped the truth 
that it was permeated from first to last with the fragrance of 
kindness. 

Horace Greeley was born in 1811 on his father’s farm in 
New Hampshire. It was a sterile bit of land, just firty acres 
in extent, and the family had a rude time to scratch a living 
from it. From his mere childhood Horace had to help in 
the farm chores to the measure of his strength. At the same 
time he showed great eagerness for study and his thirst for 
reading was almost insatiable. He had read the Bible through 
when only six years of age. His memory was so keen that 
he could repeat whole passages from it as well as from such 
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other books as came his way. He was also noted for his cor- 
rect spelling. Not a boy or girl in the neighborhood was 
able to “spell down” little Horace Greeley. Every moment 
he could spare was devoted to books. While resting in the 
intervals of wood-chopping he was sure to be seen taking a 
book from his pocket. From his third year he went to the 
district school, but had made only slight progress when his 
father was forced to give up the farm and remove his family 
to West Haven, Vt. This new home was on timber land 
and for nearly four years the boy did stout service in helping 
his father make a clearing. Meanwhile he had formed the 
desire to become a printer and in the spring of 1826 was 
bound apprentice in a newspaper office at Poultney, Vt., hav- 
ing then just turned his fifteenth year. 

We are told of the boy, as to this period, that he was sin- 
gularly sweet and engaging in behavior. He had no enemies 
and was a general pet, his quaint ways and remarks being a 
source of amusement to all who knew the family. His looks 
agreed fully with this note of character, his face being a win- 
some one, both in delicacy of feature and the light of purity 
and kindness it wore. At the same time he was never garbed 
in anything but ill-made homespun and the cut and scanti- 
ness of his attire only appeared more awkward as the lad 
grew up. But all this did not mar the true expression of his 
nature. He was a lovable child to his parents and to his 
brothers and sisters, and so far as shyness would let him, 
was cordially helpful to all their neighbors. In the district 
school it was his custom to aid in working the examples and 
hard tasks of his schoolmates. 

He was so very timid and lanky when he entered the print- 
ing office that the other boys made things rough for the new 
apprentice. But he bore their petty teasing with great pa- 
tience and good humor, not resenting or retaliating in any 
way, and even doing kindly acts to his worst tormentors. He 
was likewise wonderfully diligent in learning his trade and 
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in one short week could set up type as well as boys who had 
been months at the case.“ By degrees he also wrote much 
for the newspaper — the Northern Spectator—and ere long his 
industry, helpfulness and unfailing sweetness had won a com- 
plete victory in the hearts of all about him. He was loved 
at the printing office and loved by the townsfolk as never was 
a resident of Poultney before or since. 
* * * * * ** 

By the terms of his service in Poultney Horace became a 
free man on reaching the age of twenty. His salary during 
this time was only $40.00 a year, with board. Hence it was a 
period of stern thrift. He had a hard struggle to keep him- 
self in the mere decencies of life and but rarely could spend a 
dime on any form of pleasure. His pride and chief delight 
were in a local debating society, of which he became a lead- 
ing and cherished officer. Indeed he was also its foremost 
orator, even when his poor garments were more suited to 
chore work than they were to the rostrum. But this shabby 
and meager outfit was certainly not due to self-indulgence. 
All through his apprenticeship and for years afterward 
Horace’s scanty income was pinched to the utmost to send 
money to his needy parents. Out of his yearly cash earn- 
ings of $40.00 he always sent $25.00 to the parental home, 
furnishing himself with all wants out of the remaining $15.00. 
Mark it ye dudelet printers of today—just $1.25 a month for 
clothing, pastimes and all other “personals”! As a biog- 
rapher well says, Shabbiness and semi-nakedness become a 
royal purple in the light of such a fact.” Let us add to this 
a crown of gold for the filial kindness and manly self-denial. 

* * * * * * 

After a short visit to his home, now removed to New Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., Greeley made several attempts to get work 
at his trade in the inland towns. As a result of the failure of 
such efforts he at last made up his mind to go to New York 
City. Journeying part of the way on foot and part by canal, 
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with a scanty stock of clothing in a bundle on his back and 
only $10.00 cash in his pocket, he reached the great metrop- 
olis in August, 1831. His rustic and gawky figure, the pov- 
erty of his attire and his own simplicity and shyness of man- 
ner, were all so many drawbacks in his search for work. For 
days he tramped the streets and applied at the various print- 
ing offices, only to meet denials and in some cases harsh re- 
buffs. Many looked on him as a vagrant apprentice, while all 
seemed to mistrust his fitness as a typesetter. His money 
had now dwindled to $5.00 and he was planning to quit the 
inhospitable city, when at last he struck a job. It was very 
tedious work and poor pay, but he bravely held out to the end 
and then in succession found other tasks at various printing 
offices. Thus the time dragged on until New Year of 1833, 
when he arranged to pool his fortunes with a shop-mate 
named Story. On a capital of $150.00 the young partners 
had the “gall” to start the Morning Post, the first penny 
paper ever printed in America. 

Through sundry ventures as a publisher—for this penny 
paper soon went to the wall—Horace Greeley was his own 
“boss” from this time forward. While still at the case he 
was noted for his constant thrift and not less for his helpful 
and obliging ways. Among printers, as a general thing, cash 
is plentiful enough on Sundays and Mondays. Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays they are only in fair circumstances. The latter 
part of the week is a time of stringency and much borrow- 
ing, but Greeley was the one man who always had money in 
his pocket and was always ready to loan it to a brother 
“typo.” He scarcely ever treated himself to any luxury or 
amusement and in many ways seemed to frame his conduct 
by that of his illustrious prototype, “Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer.“ 

* * * * 21 * 

The turning point in Greeley’s destiny, or better still, the 

“rising” point, came when he launched the Tribune in 1841. 
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By this time he had won considerable fame as a journalist, 
his writings being marked by an earnest, snappy and vigor- 
ous style often merging into pathos or enthusiasm. He was 
logical in method and fertile in resources and he quickly be- 
came a champion of almost every humane and progressive 
movement. He was a stalwart in the fight for temperance, 
for woman’s rights, for vegetarianism and, of course, for the 
abolition of negro slavery. He was also for a time smitten 
with the social vagaries of Fourier, and, in truth, was bound 
up with so many novel “fads” that the other workers on the 
press set him down as a “crank.” In politics he was even more 
radical and intense than elsewhere, and thus gained for the 
Tribune a host of staunch friends and not a few enemies. 

But we do not purpose here to chronicle all his steps in 
‘mounting the ladder of fame. He was speedily in the thick 
of the fray on most public issues, as he later became a power 
in the affairs of the nation itself. On these points you will 
find in history all you wish to know. Ours is the humbler 
task to give a few more glimpses of that charm of kindness 
which radiated from his personality and was truly the most 
positive force in his nature. 

No doubt it was because of his inherent kindness that the 
editor so promptly linked himself with specific reforms. He 
had the brave and chivalrous impulse to stand up even for 
an enemy or a criminal whenever he felt that personal rights 
were violated. He was always on the side of the “under dog” 
in a fight, and he had the true tenderness of heart which can- 
not endure the sight of suffering or oppression. The very 
sweetness of his nature, as it was well stated, had helped to 
make his exterior rough and prickly. And no matter what 
his seeming variations of principle, his course was steadily 
guided by the fixed stars of truth, gentleness and duty. 

* * 1 * 1 1 

Among the many charitable movements which Mr. Greeley 

espoused was the promotion of the Humane Society on be- 
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half of dumb animals. His master plea for the vegetarian 
diet was embodied in this query: “Why should a score of 
animals render up their lives to furnish forth my day’s meal, 
if my own life is thereby rendered neither surer nor nobler?” 
Always tender of animals, when he once saw a boy throw 
stones—a thing he never did himself—at a hog, he rebuked 
him with the quaint advice: “Now, you oughtn’t to throw 
stones at that hog; he don’t know anything.” 

The generosity of Horace Greeley was entirely boundless. 
He gave away more money, according to his means, than 
almost any other man who ever lived. He was simply not 
able to resist an appeal made to his benevolence. His pity 
for those in want or distress of any kind was tender in the 
extreme. So lavish was he in his gifts to persons of this 
class as often to be led into blunders that taxed his resources 
heavily. This became so serious that he was at length forced 
to draw a line at careless giving and endorsing, but death 
alone had power to stay his hand from deeds of benevolence. 
“Hour after hour, and daily,” says one of his biographers, 
“I have seen the destitute and heart-broken of both sexes, 
the unfortunate outcasts and wanderers from all climes and 
all classes, invade the ever-open door of his charity; and never 
have I seen any one ‘sent empty away’ while he had a shil- 
ling or could borrow one.” Dr. Chapin has also said of him 
on this same point: “Greeley’s heart was as large as his 
brain—that love for humanity was an inwrought element of 
his nature. This was so complete, so broad in him that it 
touched all sides of humanity, so to speak. It was manifested 
in a kindness and regard that kept their silent record in many 
private hearts; in a hand ever ready and open to help; in 
one of the kindest faces ever worn by man, the expression 
of which was ‘a meeting of gentle lights without a name’.” 

3 * # * 4 * 

We might well round out this sketch of the famous editor 

in the words of one who knew and loved him well: “During 
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all his wonderfully active life,” writes L. C. Ingersoll, and 
though the greatest honors were conferred upon him by 
friends and the widest renown by the world, yet he never 
ceased for an instant to be the devoted friend of the laboring 
man, himself ever remaining one of the people — plain, unos- 
tentatious unsophisticated in the indirect ways of the world. 
He was not a perfect character. He made some mistakes; he 
was guilty of certain solecisms of speech and of breeding 
which were unfortunate, but never of any malignity or pre- 
meditated unkindness.“ 

A supreme act of large-hearted generosity on the part of 
Mr. Greeley was that of becoming a surety, in 1867, on the 
bail bond of Jefferson Davis, the captive leader of the south- 
ern Confederacy. Having in view what a sturdy partisan 
Greeley was at the time and how fiercely he had fought in 
the war from a civic standpoint, it was chivalrous in a high 
degree to take this step before the American people, then in 
the main feverish with resentment against Davis. But the 
bondsman was neither afraid nor ashamed of his own act. 
“A happier looking man,” wrote a reporter who was present, 
“never pledged himself for another’s honor than Horace Gree- 
ley appeared, as he took the pen and affixed himself as surety 
upon the bond. He had scarcely laid down the pen and 
turned from the clerk’s table, when Mr. Davis hastily put 
himself in his way and, grasping his hand, uttered a few warm 
words of acknowledgment. It was their first meeting, and 
he returned the pressure and ventured to hope, in a few 
homely sentences, that he had done his companion an essen- 
tial service.” 

* * * * * * 

We need not recant here the keen political strife that led to 
Horace Greeley being named for the presidency in 1872 and 
how the over-work and excitement of the event broke down 
the ageing giant in the zenith of his fame. His death fell on 
the nation as a public calamity. His funeral was one of the 
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most notable which New York had ever witnessed. The 
great heart of the city, where this eminent and devoted cit- 
izen had so long wrought and fought, seemed to wake to an 
appreciation too long deferred, as well as to a profound and 
affectionate sympathy. In response to a popular demand, the 
body was laid in state in the City Hall, and for one whole 
day the plain people poured through in a constant stream 
(estimated at over 40,000) to look once more upon the pure 
and kindly face of their “Tribune.” The poor shed tears 
over him; tne Jaboring man stopped work, that he might 
pay a last tribute to him who had spent forty years in work- 
ing hard for the benefit of the workers. A more sponta- 
neous outpouring of universal sorrow had not been seen in 
this generation. 

He that runs may read. It was his kindness even more 
than his leadership that made Greeley so much beloved and 
so deeply lamented. It was the kindness that shone out 
above party strife and public controversy which drew to 
him the esteem and affection of friend and foe equally. It 
were nearer the truth to say, perhaps, that his kindness 
made him the friend of all, and in this sense it is a matchless 
power alike for time and eternity.— 


“He prayorn best, who loveth best 
Allt nee both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.“ 


Faith shares the future’s promise; Love's 
Self-offering is a triumph won; 
And each good thought or action moves 


The dark world nearer to the sun. 
5. G. Whittier. 
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Now 


If you have hard work to do, 

Do it now. 
Skies today are clear and blue, 
Clouds tomorrow come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you: 

Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in spring, 
Let each day some music bring: 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 

| | Say them now. 
Tomorrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
| Say them now. 


` If vou have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 
Make hearts happy. roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
How you love them ere they go: 
Show it now. 


—New York Sun. 
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Keep Eyes and Ears Open 
By R. E. Marshall 


A story is told of a small boy who was visiting in the 
country with his father. As he walked at dusk along the 
path through a field he saw for the first time the tiny fire- 
flies darting about. He watched them silently for a few min- 
utes, and then asked what they were. Upon being told that 
they were “lightning bugs,” he gravely demanded: “Well, 
papa, where’s the thunder?” 

For such a little fellow, he certainly had observation de- 
veloped to a marked degree, and I am willing to wager that 
when he is a man he will find that positive quality of inesti- 
mable value, especially should he choose a business career. 

How often we hear it said of a successful man that he is 
a keen observer. Yet I wonder if we all appreciate what it 
really means. Well it means just this: that the little things 
of life do not escape their attention in the desire to quickly 
achieve something “worth while.” As they are working to- 
ward their ideal they are constantly storing up knowledge, 
making mental note of facts and conditions which may seem 
at the time to have little or no significance, but which they 
know will eventually fit into the proper place. 

While Captain (afterward Sir Samuel) Brown was occupied 
in the construction of bridges, with a view to contriving one 
of a cheap nature to be thrown across the River Tweed, 
near which he lived, he was walking in his garden one dewy 
autumn morning when he saw a filmy spider-web hanging 
across his path. The idea immediately occurred to him that 
a bridge of iron ropes or chains might be constructed in 
a like manner. The result was the invention of his suspen- 
sion bridge—since copied and in use in all parts of the world. 

Such a little thing, after all, and yet of the many thousands 
who had noted the spider weave his delicate threads from 
twig to twig, it was left to this man, who saw the little 
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things about him, to seize on the practical lesson which it 
held. | 

One of Commodore Vanderbilt’s rules for success was, 
“keep your eyes and ears open and your mouth shut.” And 
I don’t believe I know of a better policy for the young man 
or woman entering on business life—but still more particu- 
larly for those already “in it.” Watch what is going on about 
you, and keep your eyes open to the things which will pre- 
pare you for growth and success. If you have fallen into a 
rut of daily routine work, use your eyes and brain and pull 
yourself out of it. There is something higher awaiting you 
as soon as you are capable of handling it. Do not be content 
with merely performing the tasks which are set before you. 
In this day of wonderful progress and invention a mechan- 
ical device might possibly be made which could do the work 
as well. But the machine has never yet been invented which 
could take the place of a man of observation and initiative 
enough to use that observation to right purpose. 

An employer whose experience with these machine-like 
workers had been very large indeed, at last, in desperation, 
placed an ad in the papers which read: “Wanted—A young 
man who is able to mix brains with his work.” The appli- 
cants for the position were that class of young men who 
could see and appreciate the opportunity to use their gray 
matter. They were not looking for “snaps” and knew better 
than to expect a high-salaried situation without the attendant 
responsibility. These situations are few and far between. 
They were seeking a position which would enable them to 
demonstrate real ability. 

The bright young man who was finally selected had con- 
fidence in his own ability and inspired confidence. He had 
stated his qualifications for the position in a positive manner, 
and was able to prove them. He did the work quickly and 
well and then looked about him for something else. He did 
not sit at his desk idly drumming with a pencil, waiting for 
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his work to come to him. He went looking for work. He 
“got busy” and earned his salary and his advancement in 
that establishment has been steady. | 

One of the largest retail merchandising stores in the world 
has inaugurated a system whereby it may have the benefit 
of the suggestions which these employes who mix brains 
with their work may have to offer. They have placed sug- 
gestion boxes in different departments, and a certain sum 
of money is paid for practical hints which are adopted for 
the benefit of the institution. They are found to come from 
employes who keep their eyes open and discover ways and 
means which may enable themselves or their employers to 
effect a saving in time, money or labor. These are the indi- 
viduals for whom managers are seeking and whom they are 
always willing and glad to promote. 

The old saying that you can’t keep a good man down is 
just as true today as it ever was, in spite of the wail which 
we constantly hear from those who sit back and wait for op- 
portunities to come to them, and mourning that there is no 
chance for the young men of today. The “chance” lies with- 
in the individual and not in environment or circumstances. 
The chance comes after he has prepared himself for it—and 
never before. Are you preparing yourself for a position or an 
enterprise which brings with it more responsibility and con- 
sequently more income? Or are you resting on your oars, 
drifting with the current to be wrecked on the rocks of un- 
readiness? If the latter, take a new grip at the oars and man- 
fully accept the duty of steering your little craft into the 
Harbor of Success. With Self-confidence as Captain, and 
Endurance, Ability, Reliability and Action for a crew, you can 
sail proudly along without fear for the storms of adversity 
that will sink even larger barques not so ably piloted, 
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Onward! Forward! Go! 
By N. V. Simmons 


Progress is a necessity. The very psychology of these two 
words links them together in coincidence. One is a sequence 
to the other. 

Necessity compels progress, and, on the other hand, prog- 
ress comes only as the result of necessity. 

Laziness governs human nature to an alarming extent. 
Shocking as it may appear, this is a fact. Men wait to be 
moved by some impelling force or circumstance. Rarely has 
any achievement been accomplished except under the lash of 
necessity. When man finds himself hemmed in where he is 
obliged to make a turn, then he begins to think, and thought 
leads to action. 

Many capable men and women are slumbering at their 
tasks. They are plodding along in commonplace positions, 
eking out a bare existence, while an awakening of will and 
willingness would exalt them to places of power and influence. 
They have drifted into a state of inertia. They have not 
spurred themselves on to carry out their ambitions. 

How deplorable is this common indifference to progress 
on the part of intelligent people! It amounts to a sin of 
omission. It is like letting a garden get full of weeds instead 
of cultivating it with care and patience. The soil is there 
awaiting only the planting and tending to yield a bounteous 
harvest. 

Supposing the owner of the garden should uproot the weeds 
and should plant and tend the soil throughout a whole season. 
What a transformation would take place in that garden! 
What a scene of usefulness and beauty would be presented! 

Culture of mental soil is carried on by the self-same 
process, The planting of right thoughts, and then thorough- 
ness along the line of self-discipline, will bring out the best 
there is in man and enable him to advance steadily forward 
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and upward. But the one thing needful, the first step, is to 
arouse the man to action,—arouse him to the necessity for 
action. 

It is reported of Demosthenes that when he was asked 
what would make a good orator, he replied, “Action, action, 
action.” | 

Action is the mainspring of success. It is the mainspring 
of life. An active man is a progressive man. 

Right here is where the beauty of necessity comes in. It 
is a blessing in disguise. A stress of circumstance compell- 
ing quick action will bring into effect such a flood of dynamic 
energy as to push one ahead whether he will or no. The sur- 
prise to himself, the awakening, will be sufficient to wrest his 
thoughts out of the rut and start new impulses. Then with 
the aid of that other kindred force,—ambition, he will soon 
make his way into the front ranks, and be prepared to keep 
step with the pace of progress. 

A recent pathetic incident in home life illustrates the force 
of our point. The mother was taken away by death’s mes- 
senger, leaving two little ones to the mercy of kindly dis- 
posed relatives. It was but natural for grandma to assume 
the responsibility of caring for the babies which she did until 
a step-mamma was introduced to the family circle, when she 
delivered her precious charges over to the new mistress of 
the home. In talking with her later, comment was made to 
the effect that she must feel the loss of the companionship of 
the children. “Yes,” she replied, “I do miss them, but it is 
just as well, for I am afraid they would have gone so far 
ahead of me in ideas that I could not have kept up with 
them.” The progressiveness of those young minds was a 
rebuke to grandma for not being up to date. 

There is so much in this idea of keeping up with the times. 
It has the effect of awakening one to the value of his own 
forces, and the privilege that is his to scale the heights of 
developed possibilities, 
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Yes, progress is a necessity. Last season’s garments are 
out of fashion. Yesterday’s newspaper is out of date. New 
works of inventive genius are being put upon the market 
every day. New methods are supplanting old ones. You 
cannot hold your patrons in any line of commerce unless you 
are strictly up to date. The public is compelled to pay for 
service and it demands the best. If you can’t produce “the 
goods” it will pass you by and deal with your neighbor. 

The realm of Science produces new disclosures every day 
and hour. Listen! Look! Act! 

Compare the progress of the present day with that of a hun- 
dred or fifty or even twenty-five years ago, and then send 
your thought forward in anticipation as many years,—what 
may you not expect in improvements and progress? 

Could anything else than the mere desire for progress 
carried into action do more for the development of man? 

Talk about business philosophy! Isn’t it the basis of prog- 
` ress and isn’t progress the basis of it? 

As Dr. Channing has nobly said: “The past and the pres- 
ent call on you to advance. Let what you have gained be 
an impulse to something higher.” 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices, or duties, but of little 
things, in which smiles and kindnesses, and small obligations, given 
habitually, are what win and preserve the heart, and secure com- 
fort.— Sir Humphrey Davy 
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Clipped While Reading 
Philosophy Picked Up in Our Business Ex s 
By The Editor 


Picking Out Good Men—tThe success of every 
business man hinges on one thing—ability to select men. 
The efforts of any one man count for so very little. It all 
depends upon the selection and management of men to carry 
out the plans of the chief. In every successful concern 
whether it be bank, school, factory, steamship company or 
railroad, the spirit of one man runs through and animates the 
entire institution. The success or failure of the enterprise 
often turns on the mental, moral and spiritual qualities of this 
one man. And the leader who can imbue an army of workers 
with a spirit of earnest fidelity to duty, an unanswering desire 
to do the necessary thing, and to do it always with animation, 
kindness, courtesy and good cheer, is entitled to rank with 
the large men of earth.—James Logan, in System.“ 


Courtesy a Business Builder—it is an easy 
matter for the storekeeper or the clerk to give a nod of wel- 
come and a word of excuse to those who cannot be imme- 
diately served. The customer who has been pleasantly greeted 
and told that he will receive attention in a few minutes will 
wait cheerfully, whereas he would leave the store in ill humor 
if his presence were entirely ignored. The ability to keep 
waiting customers in good humor and make them feel that 
they are not neglected is one of the most valuable qualities 
a storekeeper or clerk can possibly possess. Just ordinary 
courtesy and attentiveness demand very little time, and they 
are far more valuable than flattery or argument in the sale 
of goods.—H. N. Higinbotham, in “Saturday Evening Post.” 


The Real Creditor Class—There are many 
misunderstandings about this question of debtor and creditor. 
The real creditors in this country of ours are those who pay 
their bills weekly or monthly and put a few dollars in the 
bank for the traditional “rainy day.” In our savings banks 
there are today on deposit twelve billions of dollars, placed 
there by ten millions of our fellow-citizens. These are the 
real creditors. Let these call for their money and the busi- 
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ness of the country will go to smash in a day—yés, in an hour. 
When a few—a mere handful—of these depositors take a no- 
tion that they want their money, and want it at once, there 
happens what we call a run on the bank. And a mighty 
serious thing it may be for the bank involved, too. Make 
this idea general and we have what we call a panic. Make 
it widely general and we have financial ruin for ninety-nine 
out of every hundred wage-earners, merchant and capitalist. 
The Retail Grocer.” 


Salesmen Should Plan — No matter what 
work a salesman undertakes, whether it would be the work 
of an hour or a year, he should plan it out beforehand and 
not drift through the hour or the year merely hoping ta 
bump up against results. Success is preparation for the occa- 
sion. Things do not happen by chance. Foresight is better 
than hindsight. There is a cause for every effect, and the 
only way to secure an effect is to arrange, before you go to 
it, to start the proper causes or succession of causes in 
motion. — W. G. Holman, in Salesmanship.“ 


Must Keep On Deck — Conducting a busi- 
ness is like rolling a huge boulder up a hill. The moment 
you cease to push it, the morient you take your shoulder 
from it and think you will rest and take it easy, the boulder 
begins to crowd back upon you, and, if you are not careful, 
it will either run over and crush you, or get away from you 
altogether and go to the bottom with a crash. It is necessary 
to be everlastingly pushing, following up the boulder, keeping 
it going, in order to get it to the top of the hill. The man 
who attempts to run a business, large or small, must keep 
his finger constantly on its pulse, in order to detect any rise 
or fall of temperature, any irregularity or any jar in the 
machinery. When the head of a firm is trying to take it easy, 
there is usually trouble somewhere. 

Dr. O. S. Marden, .in “Success.” 


A Cloud on Money-Mania—Whatever dumb- 
ness and torpor may overtake those who have long given 
themselves body and soul to the piling up of wealth, there 
remains in the hearts of young men a moral sanity which 
makes it impossible for them to buy fortune by giving up all 
thee other possibilities and rewards which life offers. So 
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many practitioners of the art of making money have prac- 
ticed that art in a sordid spirit and with cold-blooded selfish- 
ness that they have brought the art itself into discredit, and 
have made wealth seem shabby and vulgar.— The Outlook.” 


The Business Man’s Religion—The man is 
not a good Christian who in his business dealings fails to 
remember that it is incumbent upon him to hold a higher 
standard than his fellows; that it is incumbent upon him, if he 
is a rich man, to make it evident alike in the way he earns 
and the way he spends his fortune, that the word of the Lord 
is to him a living truth and not a dead doctrine. And, of 
course, what I say applies even more strongly ta the man 
in public life than to the man in business or private life. The 
nominal character, the man who has attended to all the out- 
ward observances of Christianity, no matter with what scru- 
pulous care, who nevertheless embezzles trust funds, is 
more, not less, to blame or unworthy than if he had never 
made profession of belief. We cannot continue as a republic, 
we cannot rise to any true level of greatness unless that great- 
ness is based upon and conditioned by a high and brave type 
of spiritual life.— Theodore Roosevelt in a recent speech. 


How Unselfishness Pays — If one lives for 
himself alone he fails. If, on the contrary, he lives in the 
narrowest possible circle, but is helpful, warm-hearted, kindly, 
the magnetism of his character fills the very air which his 
neighbors breathe and a subtle influence goes forth from his 
straitened circumstances which is as grateful as the perfume 
of flowers. He is like sunshine in a dark corner; he is like 
the echo of music in a wild waste; he is God’s minister with- 
out the robes of office. There is nothing grander than filling 
a small place in a large way, nothing nobler than to live your 
little life with a generous heart and a helping hand. 

| — “The Pilgrim.” 
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Think Right---To Be Right 


A Mental Mosaic 


When thoughts are born, 

Though they be good and humble, one should mind 
How they are reared, or some will go astray 

And shame their mother. —Jean Ingelow. 


Those who think must govern those that toil. 
Thinking is the talking of the soul with itself. 
Thought, once awakened, does not again slumber. 
Great thoughts, like great deeds, need no trumpet. 


ii There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
so. 


The revelation of thought takes men out of servitude into 
freedom. 


Man is but a reed, the weakest in nature, but he is a think- 
ing reed. 


The mind conquers everything; it gives even strength to 
the body. 


Thought can never be compared with action but when it 
awakens in us the image of truth. 


The mind can weave itself warmly in the cocoon of its own 
thoughts, and dwell a hermit anywhere. 


Our thoughts are the epochs in our lives; all else is but as 
a journal of the winds that blew while we were here. 


Thoughts may be classified as friends and enemies, Charit- 
able, inspiring, uplifting thoughts are our friends, and dis- 
cordant, malicious, life-destroying thoughts are our enemies. 


Brooding over the evil that you have done will neyer cor- 
rect that evil. Rather will it make possible a repetition of 
the thing dwelt on. Set your mind the other way. Think hon- 
est, pure, kind, courageous thoughts all the time, and your 
mind will have no time for their opposites. 


You cannot become a physician, a lawyer, or an engineer 
until you deliberately make up your mind that you can. How 
can you expect to become a free, harmonious, healthy man 
unless you overcome the conviction that you are so handi- 
capped by hereditary influence that you cannot do much if you 
try? You must start out with the same conviction of your 
ability to free yourself and to put yourself in a position to 
succeed in life as you do when you start out in a vocation— 
with a determination to surmount all obstacles and to prepare 
yourself thoroughly for your life-work, no matter what stands 
in the way. 
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When a man utters a noble thought, that thought becomes 
a working force and produces results, just as truly as, when a 
farmer sows seed, he gets a harvest. Character is the most 
impressive thing in the universe. It cannot exist in any one 
man without creating a desire to possess it in all other men. 
Heroic deeds are contagious, and noble lives have a far-reach- 
ing influence. 


It is astonishing what power there is in the intense, ab- 
sorbing realization of what is true, good and real. The holding 
of this intense thought of reality, of goodness, of our divinity, 
strengthens our character and reveals to us consciousness of 
the possession of omnipotent power. Character can only grow 
by what it feeds upon; if we take only divine thoughts into our 
minds, the character will be divine; but every foolish, wicked 
thought mars the web of character, and the wicked threads 
stretch themselves across the web, as a perpetual testimony of 
our folly. Remember that your success is a child of your 
thought. If your thought is mean and contemptible, your suc- 
cess must be of the same kind. 


Right thinking is the foundation of right living. To live 
the highest life of which we, as human beings, are capable, we 
must firmly believe and live up to our belief that we can, 
should, and must resolutely master our thoughts as well as 
our actions; and that we must control the mental pictures in 
which we indulge as much as the words which issue from our 
lips. As a man “thinketh in his heart, so is he.“ Thoughts 
generate feeling. When discouraged and depressed, lift up 
your chest, take an attitude of courage, and speak these words 
several times, slowly and earnestly,—‘“faith,—hope,—courage.” 
When sensitive over ill-treatment, take the correct physical 
attitude and say, several times, slowly and earnestly, —'love,— 
patience,—forgiveness,” and see if you don’t feel better. 


A persistent affirmation that you do possess the qualities 
which are necessary for your higher success, that you will 
develop them to their utmost strength, aids wonderfully in 
acquiring the desired possession. If you lack courage, if you 
are a coward in some part of your nature, gradually brace up 
your weak point by daily exercise. Like an actor, assume the 
part you would play with all the strength of your being, until 
you actually live his life and are surrounded by his atmosphere. 
Experienced actors tell us that they feel the characters which 
they impersonate; that, if they are playing noble, heroic char- 
acters, they actually feel the noble impulses, the strong tonic 
of heroism assumed. On the other hand, when they are play- 
ing mean, contemptible parts, they feel mean and debased. 
There is everything in assuming, firmly and persistently, the 
part you wish to play in life. Resolve and believe that you 
are manly, or womanly, noble, vigorous and strong. Never 
for an instant allow yourself to think that you are weak and 
mean and contemptible. After awhile you will retain perma- 
nently the character which you assume, 
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money other insur- 
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pay the agent 

That's the place to keep the money—your money—that gen- 


erally goes to the life insurance agent; you can keep this 
money—and more—by arranging your policy with the 


Life Insurance Club of New York 


This Club is the only old-line, legal reserve company in America that gives you 
the full benefit of the agent's commission, through lower premium rates. 

For instance: let us suppose you are 28 years old and want the usual 20- 
payment life policy. A comparison of the rates of twenty leading old-line com- 
panies shows that their average rate is higher than the Club rate by 15% annually, 
making a difference in favor of the Club of three whole annual premiums in the 
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You Save MORE than Three 
Whole Annual Premiums 


The percentage of saving depends, of course, upon age and the kind of policy 
desired, but at any age and on any form the saving is more than the average 
commission absorbed by the agent. 

The New York Legislative investigating Committee recently found that 
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pense, 

And bear in mind our policies are just as secure as those of any company, 
however large. It is indeed scarcely possible for loss to come to any policyholder 
in an old-line (t.e. legal reserve) company, like ours, for the law requires that 
sufficient reserve shall always be carried to provide for the payment of every 
policy: the reserve increases as the policies increase. 

Let us tell you just how much we can save you personally on any form of 
policy you wish—how much we can help you keep in your own pocket. We'll 
tell you by mail only: the Club has no agents. 


In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions: 


Ist: What is your occupation? 2nd: What is the exact date of your birth? 


When you write, kindly mention The Business Philosopher,” and we shall 
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MEN OF AMERICA 


KING RADIUMITE 
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unnatural, amateurish, scraping, smart- 
ing, ripping, inhuman shaving devices. 
Shave in the natural way with a standard 
razor, kept always sharp, true and keen 
on a Radiumite Strop, the strop that 
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Your money back if not satisfied. 
Radiumite Strop and Razor Sets de 
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As A Man Thinketh 


By JAMES ALLEN 


N nine cases out of ten the first thought that comes to a person 
immediately after reading As A Man Thinketh” is 
That is a wonderful little book. All of my friends ought to 

have one. I wonder where | can get a quantity at a reasonable 
price?“ For these very people and especially for managers of 
large concerns who want to place the little book in the hands of 
their employes, we offer the paper covered edition at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
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Single Copies 15c each | 
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We pay all mail and express charges. 
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Its constant use breeds Culture, Refinement and Power. 


THE Twentieth Century Dictionary is the most modern dictionary published 

answering every practical purpose of the home, school, office or work-shop. IL. arg“ 
enough to be adequate, and small enough to be convenient to handle. Size 8 x 6 1 1. 
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The Twentieth 
Century Dictionary 


New in Every Particular and Strictly Up-To-Date 


COMPLETE and reliable volume for every-day use, comprising the pronunciation 
and definition of every practical word—new and old—in the language. Only 
words that should invariably begin with a capital are so printed. 

The Twentieth Century Dictionary is abundantly illustrated, both in the text 
and in full page groupings. More than 1,200 pictures are utilized in the work, among 
which may be found all of the newinventions, such asthe Graphophone, X-Ray, Linotype, 
Megophone, etc. Alsoa full page group of pictures of sporting implements, showing the 
different golf clubs, polo clubs, lacrosse racquets, curlers, quoits, etc. Pictures of the 
tools of many of the handicrafts are likewise grouped on one page, and there are two pages 
illustrating the State Seals. Supplemented by 50 pages of condensed Every-Day Helps 
and a 27-page Gazetteer of the World. For a frontispiece. the dictionary contains 
the Flags of All Nations in Colors. 


Supplementary Matter 


Foreign Words and Phrases; Alphabetical List of Abbreviations; Christian Names 
and their Significations; Weights and Measures; Forms of Address; Legal and Local 
Holidays; Postage and Postal Information; How to Secure a Copyright; How to Secure 
a Patent; Rules for Punctuation and Capitalization; Facts About the Presidents; State 
Statistics and Interesting Facts; State Seals; Popular Sobriquets of Cities and Localities; 
Derivation of Geographical Names; How to Write a Letter; Formal Letters; Business 
Forms; Common Errors in Spelling and Writing; Parlimentary Rules of Order; Business 
Terms Defined; Mythological and Classical Names; Declaration of Independence; 
Constitution of the United States. 


Examples of Some of the New Words 


Radium, Acetylene, Khaki, Aerogram, Lyddite, Antitoxin, Mercerized, Linotype, 
Argon, Trek, Bucket-Shop, Lingerie, Coherer, Volt, Benzozone, Half-Tone, Boycott, 
Appendicitis, Bolo, Kopje, Megaphone, Grafter, Ping-Pong, Automobile, Delsarte, 
Boodle, Cinematograph, Graphophone. 


By special arrangements with the publishers we have secured this splen- 
did Dictionary at practically cost price, and so we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Twentieth Century Dictionary, alone, $135 


Delivered to your address 
With One Year’s Subscription to $I 8 5 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


If you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 


g. P” PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


The growing complexity of man’s 
relations emphasizes the need of 
legally trained minds. Never has 
an intelligent grasp of the Law 
been so indispensible to ambition. 
Never has the horizon of achieve- 
ment loomed so large to him whose 
legal knowledge doubled the dyna- 
mic power of his natural abilities. In 
Commerce, the legal counselor is the 
arbiter in all large matters. In Poli- 
tics, trained Jegal minds dominate 
Council and Congress as well as the 
Bench. Never has ambition had such 
easy access to so comprehensive and 
authoritative a store of legal know- 
ledge as is presented in the just com- 
pleted Home Law School Series. 
The 7 vols. already delivered to thousands of grateful students are augmented by 
Vols. 8, 9, and 10, and by April 1st, will be completed by Vols. 11 and 12. 

Owing to the heavy cost of this epochal work the publishers wish to realize at 
once. Hence, first 2000 sets will be numbered and sold at about 17 per cent disct. 
Prompt action advised. Prepares for Bar in any State; both Theory and Practice. 
Pamphlet, testimonials and special price offer, sent free. Chance of years. 


Frederick I. Drake Q Company 
349 B-Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


„B. P.” PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


6 Abreat Help for Busy Men 


Handier and more useful than any 
memo. book or other card Index. 


Neminde 


The Pocket Card System 


A fresh card comes to the front every day in the cegat 
leather vest-pocket case which carries dates for two or four 
weeks ahead. Extra cards for things to be retained. 


Simple and Practical 


Today’s card always at the front. No leaves to turn. 
Any card is found instantly by its tab. Cards for the year 
make a valuable card index for desk usé. 


Forget No More 


This Automatic Tickler helps you to do things at the right time. Saves time, 
money, opportunity. 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose 
Used and recommended by Bankers, Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Salesmen, Insurance Men, Railway Managers, Contractors, Engineers, Architects, 
Educators, Ministers, etc., all over the world. Invaluable to all who would be prompt, 
systematic or successful. Order now and begin at once to enjoy its use. Mention 
he BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER and get the benefit of OUR BEST INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER. Express prepaid on receipt of price. Cards 25%x4¥% or 3x5%. 
SMALL LARGE 


Genuine Morocco case, quartered oak tray and cards....83.00 $83.75 


Cow-seal leather case, chestnut tray and cards .00 2.75 
Fut ¾́ ea en Fe neta x wae 1.00 1.25 
Sundays VVVFCCCCFCCCCCC kale g E V 35 50 


Better than any 
Calendar 


Outfits $1.50 to $6.00. 


loc exchange on loca! checks. In Pad for 
Canada duty paid for 20 per cent . ö A Desk 
extra. e 2 ee Tee 
} Nia a T = nn * 


Helps You 


Plan your Work 
Work your Plan 
Succeed 
Stop Forgetting 
Accomplish More 


You Need It 


Two years’ experience has proved that 
almost all business men need it.—GET IT 


HOWARD L. WILSON, Mir., 
31 Mill St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for Booklet. 
Whenever you write mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. | 


B. P. PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


What Press Clippings Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you can obtain in no other way. As 
a business aid, Press Clippings will place before you every scrap of news printed 
in the country pertaining to your business. They will show you every possible 
market, big and little, for your goods, openings that you would never hear about 
m ne ordinary way, and—they give you this information while it is fresh and 
valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon any subject or topic, press 
clippings will give you ALL the current information printed on the subject. 
The cost for any purpose is usually but a few cents a day. The 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, reads and clips 55,000 papers and 
other periodicals each month, and evenif you are now a subscriber to some other 
clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our superior service. 

Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Business Reports, and 
ask about the International Information Bureau, which supplies complete manu- 
scripts or material for addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and 
reliable information upon any subject at areasonable cost. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
123 BOYCE BUILDING CHICACO, ILLINOIS, u. s. A. 


FOR NON-SUBSCRIBERS 
15 GEN FT S o copy or THAT 


COIN OR STAMPS REMARKABLE LITTLE BOOK 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By JAMES ALLEN 


Said by some to be one of the most powerful books on Character 
Building and Thought Control ever published. Note the contents: 


Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on 
Circumstances. Effect of Thought on Health and 
Body. Thought and Purpose. The Thought-Factor 
in Achievement. Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 
This money also pays for 3 different issues of The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, 


a 48-pazge magazine, loaded to the brim with inspiration for the man who works with 
hand or brain. Don't hesitate; act today. Address 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1014 The Republic, Chicago, IIL. 


B. P.“ PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


FOR Fractional 


$350 — 


At Wholesale Price 


We fit you perfectly and save 

you the jobber’s and retailer’s 

profits. Thesole of a Reliance shoe 

is made of oak bark-tanned leather, 

tough and durable, and costs as much as 

the sole of any $6.00 shoe. Every piece of 

leather in every Reliance shoe is up to the 

same high standard. The workmanship is the 

product of the most skilled shoemakers. Re- 

liance shoes are made on custom lasts and hand- 

somely finished. In wear and shape-retaining qualities, 

foot comfort and style we guarantee the Reliance at $3.50 

equal to any $6.00 shoe made. The gracefulcurve of the 

heel prevents slipping up and down, and the narrow 

shank properly supports the weight and gives the foot 

absolute comfort. If you'll investigate Reliance shoes, 

you’ll wear no other make. Be fair to yourself and do it 

now. We fully satisfy you in every wayor return your 
money. 


Write for our free stylebook and measurement blank. 
Delivered, express prepaid, $3.75. 


RelianceShoe Company 
62 Main St., Friendship, N. Y. 


Kindly mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 
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$1.75 for $1.25 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


One Year, $1.00, 
and Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn’s new book 


‘*Auto-Suggestion” 


What ItIs and How to Use It for Health, Happiness 
and Success. 


75e 


CONTENTS 


Auto- suggestion. What It Is and How It Operates. 

Auto- suggestion. Its Effects, and How to Employ It to Over- 
come Physical Troubles. 

Auto- suggestion. How to Employ It to Overcome Mental 
Troubles. 

Influence of Early Auto- suggestions for the Forming of 
Character. 


Auto- suggestion for the Formation of Habits. 

Auto-suggestion and Personal Magnetism. 

The Cultivation of Optimism through Auto-suggestion. 

Auto-suggestion for Developing Concentration. 

The Achievement of Success through Auto-suggestion. 

10. Auto-suggestion and Success. 

11. Auto-suggestion and Breathing Exercises. 

12. Auto-suggestion. Its Influence on Health in Winter. 

18. Auto-suggestion. The Diagnosis and Treatment of a Typical 
Case of Chronic Physical Suffering. 

14. How Psychic Images are Materalized. 

15. Auto-suggestion. The Basic Element of Healing. 


The book ‘‘Auto-suggestion”’ is concise, definite, and practical. Dr. Parkyn 
uses no superfluous words, but in plain, simple language tells us howto use that 
wonderful power—Auto-suggestion—for personal development and self-culture. 
It should be in the library of every thinking business man; and will be used as a text 
book by many. 


Total Value $1.75—Both for $1.25 


Send all orders to 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, The Republic, Chicago. 


S fF CO Ne 
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Around the World and Never Out of Ink 


$7 Valuo for $1 


Saves cost of Check Punch, 
Value of Year's Ink Supply, 
Cost of Pencil, 3 > 


Total Value, - 


à Holders need to be filled with water only to 
Is , N produce the best ink. No leads. Point 
Fountain Pen & oN never breaks or needs sharpening. Will 
an old muzzle XĶ N last for years. Soon saves its cost. 
loader? Then ¥ N : Prices, plain, $1.00; chased, 
fire it and get a >> $1.25; chased and gold mount- 


“N OSACK” Š oN ed, $1.50. New Ink-Making 


oO. Cartridges in green, blue, violet 

SELF FILLING. OXR TAN or black copying or red 

Simply draw the cap off ang ruling, I Oc., by mail, 
the pen is full. Compared to the OTM Ordinary ink 
watch, this pen is the stem winder; KIOK) may also be used. 
the old styles the key winders. Prices. 2. Great for Short- 
32.00, 8 2.5 0, 83.00, 84.0 0, 85.00. % . Hand. 

No inside pumps to leak or break. N N 

No rubber sacks to rot, or room for ink to 
take. No fillers to find, and when found they 
are broken. It cleans—it fills—no profane words are 
spoken. If you cannot get them in your city, send direct , 
to the makers and mention The BUSINESS PHILOS- ` 
OPHER. 


PMB NOSACK SELF FILLING PATD À 


BLAIR’S FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


Suite 175, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York 
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A Good Measure of Happiness 
jr Ten Cents 


That is what you get with a 4 mos. trial 
subscription to The Nautilus, the bright, 
newsy, and growing new thought magazine 
published by ELIZABETH TOWNE 
and edited by herself and WILLIAM 


EE. TOWNE. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
EDWIN MARKHAM These are 
FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY | among the reg- 

PROF. EDGAR I. LARKIN alar wnten 
GRACE Mac GOWAN COOKE \ fee 
FREDERICK ROSSLYN The Nautilus. 
FLOYD B. WILSON Others 
ELLA ADELIA FLETCHER conna l 
HENRY WOOD 


Read The Psycho.ogy of Dreams, by Frederick Rosslyn, 
in October Number. 

And, 4 Little Journey to the Home of Elbert Hubbard. by 
William E. Towne, in August Number. 

And Assistance, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and other fine 
things in October Number. 

And Secret of Quick Healing. in November Number. 

Read Ella Adelia Fletcher’s wonderful series of aiticles on 
Ine Law of the Rhythmic Breath.’’ Back Lessons supplied if 
you order NOW. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 

The Nautilus contains many things you ought to see. This is your 
opportunity. Grasp it today. It may mean that your life will never again be 
quite the same. Have you faith to accept? Send ten cents NOW for this 
$1.00 magazine 4 mos, on trial. Order of 


ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 106 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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A BOOK FOR LIVE MEN 


Human Nature Explained 


An Illustrated Treatise on Character Reading 
By PROF. N. N. RIDDELL, Ph. D 


This work embraces the most advanced thought of the age on the 
Philosophy of Life, Mineral, Vegetable, Animal and Human. Their Origin 
and Nature; Magnetism, How Produced, Its Nature and Influence; The 
Law of Magnetic Currents; Mind Healing and Hypnotism; Thought 
Transmission and Mind Reading; Mind and Matter, Their Relation and 
Dependence Upon Each Other ; Influence of Mind over Body, and Body over 
Mind; Constitutional Differences, How Formed; The Law of Growth and 
Development; Heredity and Prenatal Culture; Organic Quality ; Health, 
Vitality and Food, Their Influence upon Mind and Character; Exercise and 
Sleep: Temperaments and Constitutional Differences; Digestive, Circula- 
tory and Breathing Powers; Brain and Nerves, Their Relation to Life, 
Sensation and Mentality; Soul, Mind and Thought, Their Relation to Brain 
and Facial Expressions; Primary Elements of Mind; Diversity of Gifts ; 
The Law of Growth; Groups of Faculties Considered in their Kelation to 
Mind and Character, Their Manifestation in Primitive and Civilized Man; 
The Philosophy of Mind Considered as a Whole, Together with a Definition 
and Analysis of each of its Forty-three Elements in their Relation to Brain 
and Mind; How Primary Elements Combine and Co-ordinate to Produce 
Thoughts and Conclusions and why People Necessarily Arrive at Different 
Conclusions when Reasoning from the Same Data, etc., etc. 


MEN AND WOMEN DIFFER IN CHARACTER as they do in looks 
and temperament; no two are justalike. If you would know these “Signs 
of Character” read “HUMAN NATURE EXPLAINED,” and you can 
read men as an open book. 


It gives the most complete system of reading character ever published. 
Contains 300 large pages very fully illustrated. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. Address 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., 
155 W. 23d St., New York. 


If you will mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, will send Health Culture 
three months (Price $1.00 a year). 
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Buy Your Copy Now 
FIRST AMERICAN EDITION 


THAT REMARKABLE BOOK 
POVERTY TO POWER 


The Realization of Prosperity and Peace 


By James Allen 
Author of As A Man Thinketh.“ 


200 Pages, Cloth Bound : Price $1.00 
Mr. Allen’s Foreword in From Poverty to Power” 


“J looked around upon the world, and saw that it was shadowed by sor- 
row and scorched by the fierce fires of suffering. And I looked for 
the cause. I looked around, but could not find it; I looked in books, but 
could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the cause and the 
self-made nature of that cause. I looked again, and deeper, and found the 

medy. Ifound one Law, the Law of Love; one Life, the Life of adjust- 
ment to that Law; one Truth, the Truth of a conquered mind and a quiet 
and obedient heart. And I dreamed of writing a book which should help 
men and women, whether rich or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or un- 
worldly, to find within themselves the source of all success, all happiness, all 
accomplishment, all truth. And the dream remained with me, and at last 
became substantial; and now I send it forth into the world on its mission of 
healing and blessedness, knowing that it cannot fail to reach the homes and 
hearts of those who are waiting and ready to receive it.” 


CONTENTS 


FROM 


or 


Part I. 
The Path of Prosperity 
The Lesson of Evil. 
The World a Reflex of Mental States. 
The Way Out of Undesirable Condi- 
tions, 
The Silent Power of Thought: Con- 


trolling & Directing One’s Forces. 


The Secret of Health, Success, and 


Power. 
The Secret of Abounding Happiness, 
The Realization of Prosperity, 


Part II. 
The Way of Peace 


The Power of Meditation. 

The Two Masters, Self and Truth. 

The Acquirement of Spiritual Power, 

The Realization of Selfless Love. 

Entering Into the Infinite. 

Saints, Sages, and Saviors: The 
Law of Service. 

The Realization of Perfect Peace. 


@ We have just taken from the press Mr. Allen’s most powerful 


book “From Poverty to Power.” If you have read “As A Man 
Thinketh, you will want more from the same author. The price is 
$1.00 postpaid. Send in your order today and be among those who 
get a copy of the first American edition. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS me ewu CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A MAGAZINE 
FOR THINKERS 


There is a magazine 9 years old published in Chicago which 
discusses thought-force, will-power, auto-suggestion, all forms of 
drugless healing, brain building,’ the cultivation of memory and 
mental forces, and which deals with the psychological principles 
that bring health, happiness and success, It advocates no creed, 
dogma, fad or ism; it stands for progress and freedom in all lines 
of modern thought; it is a practical magazine for those who think; 
it teaches how to live without disease or worry; how to have health 
without drugs or doctors; how to use your own inherent powers to 
achieve success; how to acquire self-mastery. 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL 


Sign your name below, cut out this notice and mail; if you 
don't like the magazine, the three numbers you will receive will 
cost you nothing. 


H. A. PARKYN, M. D., 


Editor, 4020 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 
Please enter my name as a subscriber to your magazine, on the 
following conditions: after receiving three numbers I will either 


1. Promptly notify you to discontinue my subscription in 
which case there is no charge whatever for the three issues 
received, or 

2. I willremit the subscription price, $1.00 (foreign 6 shillings) 
when convenient. I also reserve the privilege of cancelling 

my subscription at any time, paying only for the numbers 

received. 
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OurSpecial Premium Offer 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER } 1 


One Fear 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By James Alien 


As A Man A 


By James Alien 


A volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to 
the discovery and perception of the truth that— 


“They themselves are makers of themselves” 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that 
mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character 
and the outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have 
hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in 
enlightenment and happiness. 


Thought and Character 

Effect of Thought on Circumstances 

Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Contents < Thought and Purpose 

The Thought-Factor in Achievement 

Visions and Ideals 

Serenity 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed inspira- 
tion. They make one forget “circumstances” and “environment” and think 
only of the power that lies within oneself. “Thought tends to take form in 
action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be made and what a force 
it can become in the life of any one. “You will be what you will tobe” is not 
merely a poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a definite ideal in his 
mind, believing i in it and working toward it, a man can make of himself what 
he wills. “As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. 


We have printed a special “BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Edition” of “As 
A Man Thinketh” on fine Egg Shell paper bound in serviceable green cloth. 
If sold at retail the price would be 50 cents. 


Send us $1.00 today for a year’s subscription to The BUSINESS PHIL- 
OSOPHER, and besides placing your name on our subscription list 
to receive the magazine for a year beginning with the current issue, 
we will send you, with our compliments, a copy of Mr. Allen’s 
remarkable book As A Man Thinketh’’ by return mail. 


Use the enclosed subscription blank. 
THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago. 
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| POWERFUL BOOKS 
SI Frank Channing Haddock 


A practical companion-book for Cul- 
ture of Mind and Development of 
Will. The only book in the world to- 


fF sae 81 

he basis fall success, 
Co; Part L, eory and Life. The Will and Its Action; 
eh oe ill; t The tL, Theory of Life; Diseases of the Safe Training of 
he ill; A Study of Moods: Some General Rules. Part II. 
> TA Re egime. Suggestions for Practice; Exercises for the 
Exe: E the Ear; Exercises in Smell: Exercises in Taste: 
. erc 5 in Touch: Exercises for the Nerves: Exercises for the 
J; ands; Exercises in Steadiness; General Health. Part III. 
ental F Exercises in Attention; Attention in Reading; 
ing: Exercises in Memory; Exercises in Imagina- 
of the Imagination. Part IV. Destruction of 
iction of Immoral a Correction of Other 
Contact With Other People. The Will in 
Spez ; Control of Others; The Personal Atmosphere; The 
Wi are Symmetrical Existence, 


RRP Cloth; 441 pages; price (carriage prepaid) $5.00 
er for Success 


tical Success and the Magnetic Per- 

sonality. Announcement: ‘‘Magnetic 
s Wondortal Achievements in the History of the 
3 Basic Statements Relative to Success- 
What 3 says. The First Great Principle of 
$ Oh, Spirit, Play On.“ Schedule of the Lessons. 


Part I. Psychic Magnetism. The Vibrant Ether: 
Moos of Success; Personal Possibilities; The Basis of Health: 
ae “se netic Will; A Magnetic Attitude; A Prime Magnetic Quality: 
e- Power of Honor: Etheric Anticipation; The Soul's Assur- 
nce: The Gres Great Affirmation; The Triumph of Brain Power; The 
hite Universe e; Magnetic Specialties, Part II. The Secret of 
The Circuits of Life: Creative Pauses; The Divine 
Elis Tn Soul’s Avenues; The Human Magnet; Imperious De- 
1 Prevention of Waste. Much Ado About 
age 


aout Grain; The Pace That Kills; The Crowning 
The Body Magnetic. The Culture of Body 
ste: art IV, Magnetism; The Four Pyramids, 
3 Purple Rib-Silk Cloth; 446 pages. 
Price (carriage prepaid) #10.00 


rer of will ani Power for Success both together . $12.00 
Carriage prepaid to any part of the world. 
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A peerless companion-book for Prac- : 
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Important Matters f eve 


Little things and details where they will be 
attended to at the right time. 


A Wonderful Help for Busy Men 

The best thing Fever used in my office. Cost $3.25, 
and has saved me over $80 already and made my work 
much easier.” A.J, THompson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
DATED CARDS from tray are carried in 
the handy leather pocket case, 2 to 4 weeks at 
a time. Today's card always at the front. 
No leaves to turn. Any card is found instantly 
by itstab. Extra cards for things to be re- 
tained, keeping all memoranda where they 
can be found. 


Simple and Practical 

Order now and get cards for the rest of 1906 
free with each outfit for 1907. Express paid 
on receipt of price. Checks accepted. 
Genuine Morocco Case, quartered oak Small Large 

tray, and Cards....... ccc cece cc cecccces 00 
American Russia Leather Case, plain oak 

tray, and card 3 2.50 3.25 
Cowhide Seal Leather Case, chestnut 

tray, and cards 2.00 2.75 
7 Future years’ cards. 1.00 1.25 
. Sundays, extra. . . 35 50 


Outfits $1.50 to $6.00. BOOKLET FREE. 


M emindex + 9 „ “TRAY 


The Pocket Card System . d MITH 
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Also a valuable Card Index for desk wA oe 
use. Helps you to CR e a i 00 
Plan Your Work A os . 
Work Your Plan | ae ict ee cle a 


Accomplish More 


You need it. Three years’ sales have 
proved that almost all business and 
professional men need it. Get it now. 


WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 
31 Mill Street POGKET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. GARD GASE 
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Every Man a Ring 


OTY 
Might in Mind Mastery 
By Orison Swett Marden 


Author of 
“ Pushing to the Front,” Architects of Fate.“ 
The Secret of Achievement,” and 
Editor of Success.“ 
240 pages, 12 mo., Red Cloth, Gilt Top 
Postage Paid, $1.10 


THE WORK OF DR. MARDEN 
hardly needs special mention nowadays. 
His practical books on success in life 
have received the endorsement of presi- 
dents and crowned heads, and have 
been translated as far even as Japan: 
while as editor of Success he is daily 
exerting a wide influence. 


This latest of his books is perhaps explained best by its sub- title 
Might in Mind Mastery.“ It is a powerful plea for the mastery 
of self and the training of latent forces to the highest ends. 


READ THE CHAPTER HEADS 


I— Steering Thought Prevents Life Wrecks. II — HOW Mind 
Rules the Body. III — Thought Causes Health and Disease. 
IV — Our Worst Enemy is Fear. V— Overcoming Fear. VI 
Killing Emotions. VII—Mastering Our Moods. VIII—Unprofit- 
able Pessimism. IX — The Power of Cheerful Thinking. X — 
Negative Creeds Paralyze. XI — Affirmation Creates Power. 
XII — Thoughts Radiate as Influence. XIII— How Thinking 
Brings Success. XIV— Power of Self-Faith Over Others. XV— 
Building Character. XVI - Strengthening Deficient Faculties. 
XVII — Gain Beauty by Holding the Beauty Thought. XVIII — 
The Power of Imagination. XIX — Don't Let the Years Count. 
XX — How to Control Thought. XXI— The Coming Man Will 
Realize His Divinity. 
Postage Paid $1.10 
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Another Special Offer 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER | BOTH 


ONE YEAR FOR 


Out From The Heart | $1 


By James Allen 


Out From The Heart 


A sequel to As a Man Thinketh,“ by James Allen 


FOREWORD 


Confucius said, The perfecting of one’s self is the fundamental base 
of all progress and all moral development;” a maxim as profound and 
comprehensive as it is simple, practical, and uninvolved, for there is 
no surer way to knowledge, nor no better way to help the world than 
by perfecting one's self. Nor is there any nobler work or higher 
science than that of self-perfection. He who studies how to become 
faultless, who strives to be pure-hearted, who aims at the possession 
of a calm, wise, and seeing mind, engages in the most sublime task 
that man can undertake, and the results of which are perceptible in a 
well-ordered, blessed and beautiful life. 


L The Heart and the Life. 
Il. The Nature and Power of Mind. 
III. Formation of Habit. 
CONTENTS IV. Doing and Knowing. 
V First Steps in the Higher Life. 
Mental Conditions and Their Effects. 
Exhortation. 


We have printed a special BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER” edition 
of ‘‘Out From The Heart” on fine Canterbury laid paper, bound in 
reseda green cloth. If sold at retail the price would be 50 cents. 


Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to The BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, and besides placing your name on our sub- 
scription list to receive the magazine for a year beginning 
with the current issue, we will send you, with our compli- 
ments, a copy of Mr. Allen’s book, “Out From The Heart,” 
by return mail. 


The SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 
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Salesmanship is the Locomotive of 
the Business World—But System 
is the Track It Runs On. 


Mere power doesn’t accomplish anything unless it is 
directed at something. Energy, enthusiasm—good talk- 
ing points can no more get business than a good riflle can 
bring down game—unless it is carefully aimed and directed. 


No matter how powerful the battleship—how great the 
engine that beats in its hold—it can never leave port un- 
less it has a pilot to guide it. Anda good salesman—no 
matter how well equipped and experienced can never get 
out of the rut unless he has a system of focusing and 
directing his powers. 


There is n7 one magazine in the world devoted to business 
system—devoted to directing the salesman’s energy and turning it 
into money. 


And this magazine is called the System.“ 


You can learn from Brother Sheldon the science of selling. 
But from System you can learn Art. Art is Science in 
Practice. System will tell you how to follow up prospective 
customers —how to systematize your calls how to regulate your 
work so as to accomplish the most with the least energy how to 
sell goods by mail—how to see customers by letter that you can’t 
see in person—how in fact to squeeze every possible order from 
every possible source. 


Special Six Months Offer 


System is $2.00 a year. Yet each issue is worth its weight in 
radium. But to the readers of Business Philosopher, we offer this 
magazine for six months together with six back numbers all devoted 
to the Art of selling for $1.00. Mind you, this makes twelve issues 
for the price of six but you must act today for there are plenty of 
bright salesmen and executives ready to snap up the six special issues. 

Just mail your $1.00 with this advertisement and oblige. 


The System Company wabash Ave, Chicago 
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Selling Talks 
That Sell 


EDUCING Selling Talks’’ to 
the necessary nu ane of words 

or sentences—arranging them in logi- 
cal order—displaying them attractively 
with type and illustration - placing 
them in the hands of possible con- 
sumers before their very eyes—with- 
out unnecessary waste, constitutes 


Scientific Advertising 


This has been our specialty for thirty- 
two years. It accounts for the success 
of our clients. If you want to in- 
crease your sales we will be pleased 
to discuss our methods with you. 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO., 
1108 TRUDE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS AND CHATTANOOGA 
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A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION or 


As A Man Thinketh | 


By James Allen 


A little volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and 
women to the discovery and perception of the truth that — 


"They themselves are makers of themselves" 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage ; 
that mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of 
character and the outer garment of circumstance, and that, as 
they may have hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they 
may now weave in enlightenment and happiness. 


CONTENTS 
Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on Cir- 
cumstances. Effect of Thought on Health and the 
Body. Thought and Purpose. The Thought-Factor | 
in Achievement. Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed inspira- 
tion. They make one forget "circumstances" and "environment" and think 
only of the power that lies within oneself. "Thought tends to take form in 
action," and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be made and what a 
force it can become in the life of any one. "You will be what you will to 
be“ is not merely a poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a definite 
ideal in his mind, believing in it and working toward it, Mr. Allen claims a 
man can make of himself what he wills. "As A Man Thinketh" is a book 
to make a friend of and may be studied for years without exhausting its truths. 

68 pages 41 x 6} inches, printed on exceptionally . 
heavy Canterbury Laid paper and bound with extra 
cloth back in reseda green and beautifully em- 
bossed grey paper; stamped in gold; an exquisite 
gift volume, De Luxe edition. 

If you wish to make a present of this book to any of your friends, send 
the name or names of the recipients, and as many of your personal cards as 
you desire books sent. The cards, with your compliments, will be inserted 
in the packages when forwarded. 


POSTAGE PAID, 50 CENTS 
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I n 55 Y O A 1 Insure DIRECT and 
save for yourself the 

money other insur- 

O P k { ance companies 

= wn OC e pay the agent 
That's the place to keep the money—your money—that gen- 


erally goes to the life insurance agent; you can keep this 
money—and more—by arranging your policy with the 


Life Insurance Club of New York 


This Club is the only old- line, legal reserve company in America that gives you 
‘the fall benefit of the agent's commission, rah lower premium rates. 

For 3 let us suppose you are 28 years old and want the usual 20- 

8 payment life policy. A comparison of the rates of twenty leading old. line com- 

f panies shows that their average rate is higher than the Club rate by 15% annually, 

_amaking a difference in favor of the Club of three whole annual premiums in the 

3 N and if the annual difference be improved at only 3% compound interest, 


Lou Save MORE than Three 
Whole Annual Premiums 


The percentage of saving depends, of course, upon age and the kind of policy 
desired, but at any age and on any form the saving is more than the average 
commission absorbed by the agent. 

The New York Legislative investigating Committee recently found that 


three big companies alone paid to agents during the preceding year more than 
ninety million dollars, i. e. their policyholders paid it; Ours save such ex- 


dense. 
And bear in mind our policies are just as secure as those of any company. 
however large. It is indeed scarcely possible for loss to come to any policyholder 
in an old-line (i. e. legal reserve) company, like ours, for the law requires that 
sufficient reserve shall always be carried to provide for the payment of every 
policy: the reserve increases as the policies increase. 

Let us ‘tell ou i how much we can save you personally on any form of 
policy you wish—how much we can help you keep in your own pocket. We'll 
tell you by mail only: the Club has no agents. 


In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions: 


Ist: What is your occupation? 
2nd. What is the exact date of your birth? 


When you write kindly mention The BUSNESS PHILOSOPHER. 


LIFE INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK 
+- 425 Fifth Ave. (Sec. B. P. 4) New York City 
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52.50 for $2.00 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
One Year, $1.00, 


and James Allen’s most powerful book 


From Poverty to Power 
or The Realization of Prosperity and Peace 


200 Pages, Cloth Bound, Price $1.00 


Mr. Allen's Foreword in From Poverty to Power” 

t looked around upon the world, and saw that it was shadowed by sor- 

row and scorched by the fierce fires of suffering. And I looked for 
the cause. I looked around, but could not find it; I looked in books, but 
could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the cause and the 
self-made nature of that cause. I looked again, and deeper, and found the 
remedy. Ifound one Law, the Law of Love; one Life, the Life of adjust- 
ment to that Law; one Truth, the Truth of a conquered mind and a quiet 
and obedient heart. And I dreamed of writing a book which should help 
men and women, whether rich or poor, learned or unlearned, worldly or un- 
worldy, to find within themselves the source of all success, all happiness, all 
accomplishment, all truth. And the dream remained with me, and at last 
became substantial; and now I send it forth into the world on its mission of 
healing and blessedness, knowing that it cannot fail to reach the homes and 
hearts of those who are waiting and ready to receive it.“ 


Part I. CONTENTS Part II. 


The Path of Prosperity 


The Lesson of Evil. 

The World a Reflex of Mental States. 

The Way Out of Undesirable Condi- 
tions. 

The Silent Power of Thought; Con- 
trolling & Directing One’s Forces. 

The Secret of Health, Success, and 
Power. 

The Secret of Abounding Happiness. 

The Realization of Prosperity. 


The Way of Peace 


The Power of Meditation. 

The Two Masters, Self and Truth. 

The Acquirement of Spiritual Power. 

The Realization of Selfless Love. 

Entering Into the Infinite. 

Saints, Sages, and Saviors: The 
Law of Service. 

The Realization of Perfect Peace. 


The first American Edition of this remarkable book is printed from abso- 
lutely new plates, on exceptionally heavy Egg Shell paper, and bound in 
beautiful buff English Linen Cloth, with handsome symbolic cover design in 


three colors. 


It is not only a remarkable book; but a beautiful book as well. 
Price $1.00, postpaid to any address. 


Total Value $2.50—Both for $2.00 
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Read Eternal Progress 


5 Months’ Trial for 25 Cents 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE for men and women Who wish to 


become much and achieve much. Deals with all the great and living 

subjects of to-day. Clean, lofty, scientific, thorougb, practical, Has 

just begun the publication of a remarkable series of articles on how to 
combine the brain, the mind and the soul in the development of any faculty, 
talent or power latentin man. This series contains a number of new discov- 
eries, so extremely valuable, that no one can afford to be without them. If 
you wish to double and treble your ability; if you wish to make your lifea 
great and real success; if you wish to reach the highest pinnacle of attain- 
ment and achievement; this is the knowledge that you want. We promise 
much, but after you have read a copy of ETERNAL PROGRESS, you will 
know that we are speaking the truth, you will favor yourself by subscribing to- 


day. $1.00 a year, or 5 months’ trial for 25 cents (in silver.) Address, 


C. D LARSON, 


796 E. McMillan St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Advance Announcement 


About December 10th, we will take from the press 


The Law of Suggestion 


By Rev, Stanley LeFevre Krebs, A. M., Psy. Dr. 
Foreword 


My Purpose is Threefold: 
1. To give a bird's-eye view of the whole field for busy people—all about Sugges- 


tion, but not, of course, all of it. 


2. To tear from the subject that veil of mystery, or “‘occultism”, with which so 
many initiates delight to surround it before the eyes of the public. 

3. To awaken, if possible, an earnest and patient study of the matter on the part 
of parents, business men, preceptors, preachers, and people generally, as it can be 


observed by them affecting the affairs, not only of common daily 


life, but she pro- 


foundest interests, also, of health, intellect and character—body, mind and soul. 


Contents: 

History. 7. 
The Law. 8. 
Speculative. 9. 
Methods of Hypnotizing and of Admin- 10. 
istering Suggestion. 11. 
Indirect Suggestion. 12. 


Positive vs. Negative. 13. 
Price 75c. postage paid 


Auxiliary Conditions. 

Its Field. 

Objections, 

Dangers. 

Explains Many Popular Mysteries. 
Simple Rules for Self Help. 

Some Extraordinary Phenomena, 
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Few People Think. 
A Great Many Think They Think. 
And a Very Great Many Only Think 
They Think They Think. 


Most readers of The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER really think. . 
That’s the reason we get so many inquiries from advertisements in this magazine. 
Now think about this: 
Salesmanship has been reduced to a Science by The Sheldon School. 
This statement is either true or it is not true. 
If it is true it is a fact of tremendous importance to you. 

it is true. 

The records of our 19,000 students (brainy, experienced salesmen and busi- 
ness men) and nearly 1,000 prominent firms who have adopted our Science as a 
business policy stand as living evidence of the fact that we can help any in- 
dividual or concern to build up a greater selling power, which is the life blood 
of all intelligent effort. : 


Premium of $500 on 
Sheldon -Graduate 


W. A. DANIELS, General Sales Man- 
ager, United States Printing Co., Chi- 
cago. I have been selling goods for 
thirty years, and modestly claim to 
have met fair success; I am, however, 
convinced that had I been governed 
more by your precepts for a fraction 
of -this time, my success would have 
been far greater. In my present posi- 
tion as Sales Manager, I would not 
hesitate to give an enthusiastic Sheldon 
graduate $500 per year more than I 
would pay an ordinary (so-called) sales- 
man, working blindly in old ruts.” 


Famed Lawyer and Lecturer 
Receives Practical Results 


COL. JAMES H. DAVIDSON, Suite 
1030, Stock Exchange, Chicago. 
a practitioner of the Sheldon School 
Ideas.’ Iam now receiving financial 
returns twice as large as I did one 
year ago. The Course put new life, 
vim and ambition into me. As a lawyer 
it helped me greatly, and I know it 
will help any other lawyer, professional 
or business man. Better however than 
the financial returns were the restored 
confidence and the stimulated courage 
which make me say I will’ and ‘I do.“ 


Salesmen need this specialized knowledge so as to control a greater volume, 
well as a more profitable class of trade. 
ce men need this system so as to develop greater executive capacity and 
qualify for the higher and more responsible duties. 
. Inside employes, clerks, warehousemen, etc., ought to have the benefit of this 
training. Besides making them more valuable in their present places, it will 
develop raw material’’ into the right kind of timber for the selling force. 
oprietors and managers should have it for the quickening of the spirit” 
which is sure to followin its wake, and to promote team-work through the 
establishment. oe 
Our prospectus and other free booklets which we will be glad to send you on 
receipt of your request, free of all expense, will give you full particulars. 
_ Write for it today while you think about it. Address 


The Sheldon School, 1714 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
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Our Big — Offers 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
The World To-day 


Success 


Total Value 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER . 


Review of Reviews 
Woman’s Home Compania < ; 


Total Value 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER. 


Outing Magazine 
The World To-day . 


Total Value 
The BUSINESS F 
World's Work . : ; 
McClure’s TRS ; ; ; i 
Delineator ; ; : 
Total Value 


on 


—— C1 
8888 8 


8 


Our cee 


Our Price 7 


Dur Price © 


$3. 


Our Price 


$3.65 


Our Extra Special 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 81.00 

The World To-day ; s ; 1,50 

Cosmopolitan : ; ; ; 1,00 
Total Value 3. 50 


SEND ALL ‘ORDERS TO 


Our Special 
Price 


21 
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STEEL DIE 


Embossed Stationery 


COSTS YOU 10c 
A DAY MORE 


If you average 50 letters per day and use a type-printed letter head and 
envelope, the cost of stock and postage alone is about $1.25. If you use a 
steel die embossed letter head and envelope the same any would cost you 


10 cents more. Wouldn't the extra cost be handed back to you in the in- 
creased business and Pre te that steel die stationery would command ? 

To those who appreciate the trade-winning qualities of steel die stationery we 
will gladly our specimen book, showing 100 samples. 


The American Embossing Co. 
43 Seneca Building, - - BUFFALO, N. V.) 


LINCH (LIPS 


13 © Per LOOOIN QUANTITIES. 
Cheaper Than Pins 


“Clinch Clips”, the quickest, cheapest and best Clip on 
the market. 250, 10 cents postpaid; 1000, 30 cents post- 
paid; 5000, $1.25 postpaid; 25,000, 15 cents per 1000 F. 
O. B. Buffalo; 100,000 or more, 124 cents per 1000 
F. O. B. Buffalo. Always in stock. 


The American Embossing Co. 
43 Seneca Building, — — BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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have our goods in stock, but you may not readily 
Many Merchants find them. Send order to us, then you will re- 
ceive the genuine Goodform'. equipments through the local merchant or from 
us by prepaid express. Sold singly or in sets. 


— NO 2! 


a NICKEL PLATED 


* W X 
Y PATENT PENDING N à 
ADJUSTABLE TO SIZE Y> 


ad . P P ~ * * 
$ 6 N i ed C = 
NICKEL PA CNE — | D> 
| Me PLATED —— — 


PLATED = 
25¢ 4 fog 35% 3 FOR ÎI FOLDED 354 3 FOR * 


Get the Genuine “Goodform” 


Both men and women like the "Goodform" 
Closet Sets. They save trouble and expense 
of pressing garments, retaining the shape and 
form; they increase the capacity of closets; 
every garment is instantly get-at-able. You 
will wonder how you ever did without it; for 
it’s a joy every day in the year. 

“Goodform” Set for Men, $4.50 

delivered 

6 Coat Hangers, No, 21, adjustable 

6 Trousers Hangers, No. 41, cloth lined 

1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 

1 Shoe Rail, No. 27 

“Goodform”’ Set for Ladies, $3.00 

delivered 


j ! . 
l G00 6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable 
; 6 Skirt Hangers, adjustable 
u| 1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 
1 To Rail, No. 27 
4 „„ All nickel plated. In attractive enameled 
n Would Like tt” Coxes, especially right for Christmas. Re- 


member we deliver for the price. 


Accept no substitutes. Get the genuine. Every article in the ‘‘Goodform” Sets 
is superior to anything of its kind; if not, send anything or everything back and 
money will be refunded. For years ‘‘Goodform”’ Sets have been a favorite with 
gift buyers. Our experience and perfect equipment enable us to handle the holi- 
day trade promptly. Your order will have quick and careful attention. 


Write for free booklet and mention 
The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY 


746 Garden City Block 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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The Continental Encyclopedia 


Edited by 
Charles Leonard-Stewart, B. A. 


of the Staff of the Encyclopedia Americana, International 
Encyclopedia, Biographical Dictionary, etc: 

OR some time past we have been seeking for a really first-class ency- 

F clopedia which could be offered at a low price, but have never been able, 

until now, to find anything at all satisfactory tous, It is-with the greatest 

pleasure, therefore, that we announce to our readers an offer which we believe 

to be absolutely without parallel in the entire history of the bookmaking 
business. 


Ihe The [he The he The The The 


N Nl | W sTINENT A) l [ ey e i Nx, 4 NM 
ENCYCLO’ ENCYCLO: | ENCYCLO’ ENCYCLO 1 ENCYCLO’ ENCYCIO 1 
PEDIA PEDIA PEDIA PEDIA PEDIA PEDIA PEDIA 


i Aj 
ENCY Chik 
PEDIA 


VOLI VOLI Vom ee VoL¥ 


UUSTRATED: UUSTRATED ee 


““USTRATED IL 


“Vol 


N Nane CENTURY 
SION EDITION E ITION ENTURY CENTURY 


M. EUN . 2 5 ENTR 


The Continental Encyclopedia represents the work of-a large staff of 
editors and special writers. All the information contained therein has been 
brought up to a very recent date. First copyrights were taken out in 1908, 
since which time the work has been twice revised and new copyrights have 
just been issued. See opposite page for description and offers. 
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The Continental Encyclopedia 
Ja Fight Volumes—Richly Bound 


Nearly 3,000 Pages—Over 500 Illustrations 


TEE CONTINENTAL ENCYCLOPEDIA is comprehensive in scope, 
complete in topics, systematic in arrangement, and exceedingly con- 
venient for use. The entire set of eight volumes weighs about seven 
pounds, stands seven and a half inches high, and occupies a shelf space eight 
inches wide. For office or library table use it will prove a boon to many a 
busy man and woman. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Continental Encyclopedia | Our Price 
Eight Volumes. Express Charges Paid. Only 


One Year 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
One Year For All 


= ABOUT THE CONTENTS 
8 ENCYCLOPEDIA contains nearly 8,000 pages 


| Success Magazine $3 30 


of text, clearly and beautifully printed on heavy paper especially selected 

for this work, and is illustrated with over 500 cuts. The printing is 
from entirely new plates and is practically perfect. Each volume is strongly 
and richly bound in red, vellum de luxe cloth, with white leaf. lettering, and 
will be an ornament to the best library. 
vader. This. Encyclopedia treats of over sixty-five thousand important subjects. 
The latest occurrences of international interest, such as the Russo-Japanese 
Dispute. and War—Panama’s Independence - Radium — Wireless 
Telegraphy—and the Alaskan Boundary Decision—all have their places 
in this.most modern work, as well as the spelling, pronunciation aud defini- 
tions of over forty thousand words and phrases. In short, there is 
much later and better information in this set than in many a far more pre- 
tentious work. The business man, the teacher, the farmer, the profes- 
sional. man, the student, will all find it the ideal reference work of modern 
times, where concise, accurate, up-to-date information can be had on 
every. subject without wasting words on non-essentials. 
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be day returns and brings us the petty round 
of irritating concerns and duties. Delp us 
to play the man, help us to perform them 
with laughter and 
kind faces, letcheerfulness abound 
with industry. 2 Ejive us to go 
blithely on our business this day, 
bring us foour resting beds weary 
and content and undishonored, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 


Nobert [Louis Stevenson. 


A NEW SERIES ...... TEN SUBJECTS 
Motto Cards: AHA BEAUTIFUL. INSPIRING 
Each in Three Colors with Portrait of Author 

á f ‘HE most artistic line of Motto Cards ever produced to sell at a popular price. 

They are printed on heavy rippled embossed mounts. Initials are illuminated 
and a portrait of the author is inserted on each card in photogravure. The subjects 
and names of the men from whose words the quotations are taken are as follows: 
1—True Greatness: Ralph Waldo Emerson 6—An Ideal: Henry Van Dyke 
2—Toleration: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 7—A Task: Robert Louis Stevenson 
3—A Prayer: Robert Louis Stevenson 8—Mental Attitude: Elbert Hubbard 


4—Poor Richard Says: Benjamin Franklin 9—The Footpath of Peace: Henry Van Dyke 
5—True Nobtlity: Alfred Lord Tennyson 10—Duty: Phillips Brooks 


Order by Number; Size of Card, 10x 12; Postage Paid, 50c each; Send all orders to 
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The Best Xmas Gift of All! 


A RADIUMITE 


Strop and Razor Set 


Every gentleman is delighted with the superior 
qualities of the RADIUMITE products 


POSTAGE RADIUMITE DOLLAR STROP 
en and FREE RADIOMITE RAZOR 


Send $1.10 for this set TODAY 

The razor is a fine Radiumite, hand- 

forged, and hollow-ground, with a 
single shoulder. It is a perfect shaver. 
The strop is a light, single Radium- 

ite, with Diamond Honing Pattern, and 
a fine finishing side. It has a hand- 
some nickel military handle and swivel. 


SECURE THIS SET TODAY 


RADIUMITE SPECIAL SET og 
DE LUXE RAZOR and STROP 


The special De Luxe Razor is 
hand-forged and hollow-ground, 
having double shoulder. lt is 
beautifully polished and finished. 

The strop is a large, double 
Radiumite, with Diamond Honing 
Pattern and beautiful finishing side. 
It has a heavy nickel military swivel. 1 3 

In handsome leatherette compart- x > RADIUMITE 
ment case. An ideal Xmas gift. 4 


THE RADIUMITE COMPANY 
Dept. 250, 97-99-101S. Clinton Street, Chicago | 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 


15 Cents 222220002 
As A Man Thinketh 


BY JAMES ALLEN 


Said by some to be one of the most powerful books on 
Self Building and Thought Mastery ever published. 
k -Here are the contents: 

„Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on Cir- 

a as citimstances. Effect of Thought on Health and the 

Body. Thought and Purpose. The Thought Factor 
in Achievement. Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 


. A money also pays for three issues of The BUSINESS 
‘PHILOSOPHER, a little 48-page magazine, edited by 
ARTHUR F REDERICK SHELDON, and loaded to the 
` brim with inspiration for the man who works with hand or 
brain. Now is the time to act. 
Es If. you are especially interested in any of the follo subjects, 
say so in your I-tter, or cut out this ad and mark X . topic, 
and we will mail literature that will please you. This will cost 
you nothing and put you under no obligation. 


SELF DEVELOPMENT SALESMANSHIP 


CHARACTER READING | AD WRITING 
SUGGESTION 7 3 BUSINESS LOGIC 
DIPLOMACY | BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


SELF EDUCATION PROMOTION 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1434 The Republic, CHICAGO 


THE Business PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine Devoted to the Science of 
Business and the Principles Determining 


THE EVOLUTION OF SUCCESS 
Published Monthly by 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 


The Republic“ 
CHICAGO 
Vol. 2. DECEMBER, 1906 No. 12. 
EDITOR . . ..... Arthar Frederick Sheldon | ASSOCIATE EDITOR . ..... Frank Warimen 


Change of Address—Notify us promptly of change of address, giving in full both old and 
new address, 


Subscription Price, $1.00 the Year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Foreign Postage, 25 cents extra. 


Copyright, 1906, by The Science Press 


In the Study 


Where We Talk Things Over 


We had a really good visit with Mr. King the other day. 

Fred B. King of Bridgeport, Conn. . He was passing 
through Chicago and came out to my study to have one of 
those “Front Porch Talks,” as he put it. 

He is one of those whole-hearted, truth-hungry souls, whem 
to meet is to be helped up the hill a bit. 

I am glad he called and want to thank him for the letter 
received this morning, also for the clipping from “Ella.” I 
am going to pass them both along to the readers of the 
PHILOSOPHER: 

“My Dear Mr. Sheldon,— 
I reached home on Wednesday evening, as expected, and 
found much to claim my mind and attention for the first day 


Entered as second-class matter, Sept. 18th, 1905, at the Post Office at Chicago, III., 
under the Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. 
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or so. The trip, as a whole, has been and will be productive 
of very great benefit to me in my line of work. Not the 
least of the pleasures and benefits which were a part thereof, 
was the visit which I had with you on Tuesday last. Since 
first I came to know of you, and feel your influence thru 
your business science, I have desired to know you personally, 
and you will permit me to repeat at this time what I told 
you in person, that the many helpful thoughts and suggestions 
which you have given me, in common with thousands of 
others, through the medium of the “Business Philosopher,” 
have contributed in no small degree to my success. 
It is true that they were intended to accomplish this 
very result, but I feel justified in saying that very few of 
your readers have been helped and benefited by these ideas 
to a greater extent than I have been. 

As I told you in conversation, I had already begun to 
learn the importance of life’s greatest lesson, that of self- 
mastery, before I had the privilege of knowing you thru 
your pen, but this fact does not detract in the least from the 
value which your ideas have had to me, nor from the in- 
fluence which your ideas have had in shaping my own along 
right lines. 

Having experienced something in the way of development 
and growth of ideas in connection with my business life of 
the last six years, I have been enabled to see that the prin- 
ciples of your business science were capable of infinite ex- 
pansion and development, and although ample evidence of 
that fact has already appeared in the present greater move- 
ment, I fully expect that five years hence will find you at the 
head of the most powerful influence for what is highest and 
best in the business world that has ever been conceived and 
brought forth by the human mind. He who was responsible 
for the birth and growth of this great idea, will not lack for 
honor among future generations. He who is most helpful to 
his fellow men must of necessity be the happiest among men, 
for no other course of living presents a greater return than 
this. 

I enclose herewith the lines which I quoted to you, and 
which I have promised you, and I know that their dissemina- 
tion thru the “Business Philosopher” must prove helpful and 
uplifting to every reader. I am looking forward with no 
small degree of pleasure to an opportunity in the not distant 
future when I can avail myself of the most cordial invitation 
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from yourself and Mrs. Sheldon, and trust that I may be 
fortunate enough to find her with sufficient time at her dis- 
posal for a musical orgie. My enthusiasm in this direction 
fully justifies the use of this term. 
With regards to Mrs. Sheldon, I am 
Yours gratefully, 


Fred B. King. 

Now, will you be good, take off your hat and send in your 
card when you come to see us? 

It is needless to say that we fully agree with everything 
Brother King says in this letter. 

Why shouldn't we? If we did not, no one else would, 
and according to your faith, so be it unto you“ is a literal 
scientific statement of truth. 

Do not steel yourself against the influence of positive 
suggestions. 

Let the soul swell. Let the emotions emote—if there be 
such a word—and if there be not, there is now, for we have 
made one and will sing hallelujah over the birth of a concept. 

Let the emotions emote is good. It shall stand even 
though the critics croak. 

The soul is stifled too much in business. Men are too 
prone to construe kindness as a “jolly”—just praise as in- 
sincere; and this when the speaker of the good things meant 
every word he said. 

King sells stock but he did not try to sell me any. I do 
not believe he intends to try, and if he should it wouldn’t 
do him any good. 

It’s just simply that King liked us and we liked King 
and we don’t care a continental who knows it and that does 
both of us good. It’s conducive to soul-growth. This helps 
intellectual development, also digestion, and all combine to 
boom the prime object of human existence, which is to be 
happy. | 

Yes, I mean it. Give the soul exercise, be receptive, give 
the soul-energies exercise. Cultivate soul-receptivity; let the 
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emotions emote. Always have them under control, though. 
Let the horse go; don't let him run away but let him go. 

You can’t make your soul any too clamlike, either in cold- 
ness or shut-up-it-ive-ness, when negative suggestions come 
along; but when the positives come your way nail them 
even as the White Sock naileth the “fly.” 

All of which advice in no wise abrogateth the counsel of 
one Sadi of several months ago. We are talking now of the 
soul-medicine of the gentleman, Sincere, rather than the dope 
of the sycophancy of the parasite, Insincere. 

It ought not to be difficult to detect the difference. It 
is quite easy to train the eye to detect the difference between 
the nutritious mushroom and the poisonous toadstool. 

Attune the soul to truth and its eye of intuition will tell 
the difference between flattery and sincere praise. 

This gift of soul-receptivity is all-important in business. 
Just praise is all too little administered. 

I feel I know this because in a recent inventory of myself, 
in which I stayed awake all night, I came to the conclusion 
that I have been short in that kind of charity. God willing, 
and I know He is, I shall try to do better. Let's all try, being 
quite certain, however, to gather and deal out mushrooms 
(just praise) instead of the poisonous fungi of flattery, which 
is so sickening to the soul. 


Did you ever attend a meeting of salesmen and hear some 
earnest manager deal out inspirational stuff to his men on 
the firing line? Have you heard him tell them the value of 
enthusiasm, give examples of what others are doing with 
it, tell them how proud he is of all his men, how his heart 
is with them in the work they have to do, etc., etc.? 

Have you seen some listen with soul receptive, and thus 
charge that battery of power? And have you seen others in 
the same meeting hold themselves back and assume a cold, 
indifferent attitude and, the meeting over, linger in the hall 
to say to others, “that was a fine bunch of hot air!” “a great 
jolly the old man gave us this morning!” etc.? 
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The man who cultivated soul-receptivity received some- 
thing, which he in turn could give out to others and thus get 
business. 

The cold-blooded boy, who quite likely prided himself upon 
the negative of his non-receptivity, had received nothing ex- 
cept possibly a very little intellectual enlightenment. As a 
result he had nothing more to give out than he had before 
the meeting. 

Which was the winner? 

The business of an institution will receive a boon, and 
likewise a boom, the day those at the head of it come to a 
full realization of the fact that just praise pays, provided, 
of course, at the same time those under them are receptive 
to it and let the soul grow accordingly. 

Right here I think a tidbit from a fraternal organ might 
come in all right. It’s about sincerity. 


Sincerity is the greatest and best of human attributes. 
The man who honestly believes what he says and fearlessly 
says what he believes is the man to be trusted and followed. 
This element of sincerity is an important one in our fraternal 
life. Too often we laud the principles of life and conduct 
which form the basis of our fraternal structure and our mode 
of life gives us the lie. Too often we protest our great inter- 
est in the work and our inactivity gives us the lie. Too often 
we proclaim our loyalty to the Order and our interest in the 
progress of the particular council to which we belong and 
the records of the council give us the lie. 

Give me the sincere man, the man whose approbation I 
can believe in and whose disapproval I will heed. Give me 
the man who will tell me openly that he does not agree with 
me, that he does not approve of my way of thinking and that 
he will do nothing to further my cause, than him who fawns 
and flatters and makes countless promises but never turns 
a hand in my behalf. 

Let us be sincere in all things, living the life which we 
pretend to live, and doing the things which we proclaim, 
let us be sincere with our God, with our friends, sincere with 
our enemies (if we have any) and sincere with ourselves and 
we will thereby attain more nearly to the stature of a perfect 


man. * 27 * * 
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The clipping King sent was one of those “poemettes” by 
the most versatile poetess of the age, as well as one of the 
greatest psychics. You know who I mean, and here it is: 


Thought Magnets 


With each strong thought, with every earnest longing 
For aught thou deemest needful to the soul, 
Invisible forces are set thronging 
Between thee and that goal. 


*Tis only when some sudden weakness alters 
And changes thy desire, or makes it less, 
That this mysterious army ever falters 
Or stops short of success. 


Thought is a magnet, and the longed-for pleasure, 
Or boon, or aim, or object is the steel, 

And its attainment hangs but on the measure 
Of what thy soul can feel. 


Let us all commit that to memory. It’s great philosophy, 
good mental medicine. 

Take it every morning before breakfast for a month and 
you will find it even better than pink pills for pale people. 

But put much emphasis on strong thought and earnest longings. 

You cannot have very strong thoughts or earnest longings 
for things which are not truly needful to your soul. 

You may think so in your head, but that don’t make it 
so. You must feel so in your heart. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart (not in his head) so 
is he.” 

Don’t try to fool yourself. Your real self, the inner man, 
is very wise. It is true than the think-shop of man is very 
important—if you don’t believe it, ask Krebs—but don’t over- 
look the soul, the feeling powers—the subjective storage bat- 
tery. 

It even out-Edisons Edison’s latest as a reservoir of 
power. 


—— eT — = 
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That’s what’s the matter with Elbert Hubbard. 

He's not only an intellectual giant, rich asa Knower, a 
millionaire in thinking, remembering and imagining, but he feels 
deeply. 

The battery of his soul is subjectively Edisonized with 
the dynamics of courage and a love of truth as he sees it. 
If business men would put as much soul-stuff into their 
business as Hubbard puts into his writing, his print shop, and 
his furniture factories, things would be getting better at even 
a more rapid rate than they are at present. 

“So there’s what I think of” Hubbard. 

* * * * 


If you have your ear to the ground you have doubtless 
caught the sound of approaching change. 

Incipient evolutionary revolutions are almost as numerous 
here in North America as the “real thing” is said to be with 
our beloved sister on the south. In fact several of them are 
not so incipient as they might be. They are getting pretty 
well advanced. 

While the 19th century was a record breaker in progress, 
it did not begin to compare with what the 20th century is 
going to be. And it is our blessed privilege to be standing 
in the gray of its early dawn (with apologies to Lafe Young 
for the “gray” figure). “Gray of the early dawn” is good 
though. Much obliged, Young. 

It’s especially appreciated by all who were “raised” on the 
farm and have milked the cows on, say, 10-below-zero morn- 
ings in said gray dawn (if you have ever done this, right here 
is a proper place for long and continued applause). 

The evolutionary revolutions referred to might be classed 
under three headings, as first, mechanical, second, sociological, 
and third, psychological. The mechanical just now seems to 
be taking the form of transportation on land and in the air 
and in the building of houses. Money is actually being sub- 
scribed for an electric railroad between New York. and 
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Chicago, upon which the promoters claim trains will make 
the run in ten hours and the fare will be $10.00. 

This is the same company which has an electric line run- 
ning from Aurora to Chicago, upon which trains make at 
least 65 miles an hour. And this is only the beginning. 

Edison is out again with the regular annual report about 
the storage battery which will keep right on doing business 
months and even years without recharging. This time it 
looks more like a “go” than ever before—whether it is or not 
it doubtless will be if Edison lives a little longer, and if he 
does not, Gates (Elmer not John W.) or some one else will 
do that or something better before long. 

This will enable almost all of us to own automobiles, and 
that will simply force the upper ten to subscribe a few of 
their millions to put the finishing touches to the solution of 
the flying machine question. God only knows what they will 
do to be “different” when flying machines get so cheap that 
all of us can own them too, but we will cross that cloud when 
we come to it. 

It looks sometimes as if the successful and cheap air- 
motor would actually beat the cheap land-motor here. Santos 
Dumont’s latest dream is that he has it practically solved— 
has it all figured out so that a thing heavier than air can be 
safely propelled through the air by the hand of puny man in 
defiance of the storm-god. 

As for my single self, I could never even crawl out on 
the beams or play “hand over hand” on the rafters with 
the other boys at those Michigan barn raisings, and have thus 
far steadily refused to go to the top of the Montgomery Ward 
tower since I came to Chicago. 

I say this that you may know I am not hankering for 
aerial navigation from a selfish standpoint. In this respect 
I want the earth, and still I believe I shall live to see the 
other fellow fly, even if I do not want to. 

The influence which the application of electricity to the 
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problem of transportation and the solution of the problem, 
“how can man fly through the air?” is going to affect civiliza- 
tion almost beyond the power of the imagination to picture. 

In the first place it will relieve the congestion in the cities. 

Quick and cheap transportation will enable the working 
man to live out miles from the center of the crowded city 
and still be on time at his work in the morning and home in 
time for supper. 

This one fact alone will in a few years’ time have a most 
marked influence upon the bodies, the mind and the morals 
of the race. 

Coming generations will, or should, rise up and call blessed 
the man who solves this question of rapid and cheap trans- 
portation—and it’s coming just as sure as is that “gray” of 
Lafe Young’s. 

* 4 4 * 


I went to the Merchants’ Association Banquet the other 
night. James J. Hill, familiarly called Jim, which name, by 
the way, fits him most admirably, was the principal speaker 
of the evening. 

He is one of the seers of modern times. That is literally 
true. He sees things way ahead. To him coming events 
cast their shadows before. 

The other night he foretold when, not many years hence, 
there will be two hundred million people in the United 
States, and he asked the question, “what are they going to 
do?” 

He pointed out how the Orient is waking up and is soon 
going to compete with us in manufaciure. 

He told us how they could undersell us in the markets 
of the world, in spite of all we can do, on account of the cheap 
labor of China and Japan. 

There men exist on a few cents a day. 

Hill is not an alarmist, he is not a politician, just a business 
man—and one of the greatest in the world—yet he stood 
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there, and with a voice almost pleading in its earnestness, 
told us of the dangers that are wellnigh upon us in the way 
of oriental competition in the markets of the world. Senator 
McKinlay told us the same thing at the Business Science 
Club a few months ago. I shall try to get his speech and 
print it in an early issue of the Philosopher. It will give you the 
facts better than I can here. 

It’s an undeniable fact, however, that the Giant Orient is 
waking as from a long slumber. 

We do not hear the Chinese Wall story any more like we 
used to when we were boys. 

The Japanese is the greatest imitator living. He is a close 
neighbor and near blood relative of John Chinaman, and is 
rapidly Japanizing John. They are both becoming a la mel- 
lican man” with avidity. They have no patent laws. Our 
patents do not protect us there and they do say that the 
other fellow over there is not very scrupulous about the 
ethics of the situation. 

They will order one or two high priced American ma- 
chines, anything they happen to want, take the machine to 
pieces, have their mechanics duplicate every part, and lo! 
they know all about it and are ready to start a plant for 
the manufacture of something which it may have cost 
the American inventors millions to perfect. 

This has been done even to the copying of the name on 
things, big or little. 

For instance, the Faber pencil is not only imitated exactly 
in other respects, but even the name “Faber” is actually 
printed on it. 

With their very cheap labor we cannot begin to compete 
with them, and unless some change takes place, which it is 
mighty hard to figure out right now, Uncle Sam must depend 
on his home market largely for the things he makes. This 

_is going to necessitate smaller farms and more farmers. Mr. 
Fill foresees the time when the whole nation will be dotted 
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with scientific farmers, each with a small patch of land. 

How rapidly are the two interests meeting! 

Cheap.and rapid transportation can only make this other 
condition possible, but that will be and it will make the ful- 
fillment of Hill's prophecy feasible. 

I presume that Mr. Hill is studying the problem of the 
application of electricity to the transportation question and 
that we shall hear from him about it before very long. I 
hope so. 

Another far-reaching revolution of the revolutionary brand 
is that of house-building. 

The concrete idea is fast gaining ground, and Edison says 
he will soon have a house mold completed so that all one 
has to do to build a house is to buy a mold at the cost of 
a few dollars and pour concrete into it. This is stated upon 
what seems like reliable authority and will so reduce the cost 
of House-building that nearly every one can own his own 
home. 

How nice that will be, won’t it? Especially when we can 
get out in the country with the fresh air and sunshine and 
the birds and flowers and have our own potato patch and 
Jersey cow and hens and “such like.” 

* * * * 

No, we will not have space now to deal with the socio- 
logical and psychological revolutions which I mentioned 
early in our talk. 

Some time, possibly, if you would like to talk them over 
when we get together again—but not now. 

I just want to say, however, that I do not believe there 
will be any blood shed unless it is a little in connection 
with the race problem. 

As to capital and labor I believe they are going to fall 
in love with each other, get married and live in happiness 
ever afterward, except, of course, an occasional family quar- 
rel just to make it seem natural. 
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Before we bid each other good night I think I have time 
to read you an article which came to my attention the other 
day. It is so good I want you to read it, and then I will give 
you your hat and ask you “what’s the hurry?” 


Sir Henry Taylor, a very wise Englishman, who has writ- 
ten ably on the subject of money and man’s proper relation 
to wealth or the acquisition of property, says truly that “the 
philosophy which affects to teach us a contempt of money 
does not run very deep.” Many men write and talk in the 
most contemptuous tone of all wealth, and yet they are as 
eager to have the means of life and of comfort and the in- 
surance against suffering, sickness and want for themselves 
and their families as any other people, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger. The only people who really have a contempt for 
money are the savages of some remote jungle, who do not 
happen to know anything about its purchasing power. 

A moderate and reasonable statement of a sane philosophy 
on the subject is that of Senaneour: 

When money represents so many things, not to love it 
would be to love nearly nothing. To forget true needs can 
be only a weak moderation; but to know the value of money 
and to sacrifice it always to duty and to delicacy—that is 
real virtue.” 

It is entirely proper and natural, and at any rate inevit- 
able, that a young man beginning a professional or any other 
career should think of the rewards in money, and strive to 
make them as large as he honestly can; but that man is on 
the way to the condition of an irreclaimable vulgarian whose 
sole or main aim is simply to amass money without regard 
to the means. “Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” Shall 
not the doctor and the lawyer and the teacher get their “penny 
fee,” then? By all means. Adequate reward for valuable ser- 
vices is the right of the worker, but the man who starts in life 
on any career with the money aim as his guide will impair 
his highest usefulness to the world, and will certainly travel 
on a path which leads to the canker of his character. 

Emerson says that “the key to every man is his thought. 
Sturdy and defying though he look, he has a helm which he 
obeys, which is the idea after which all his facts are classi- 
fied.” Consider what kind of an artist Raphael would have 
been if his only aim had been to make money; think what 
kind of a great patriot the defender of liberty and humanity, 
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Edmund Burke, would have been if he had fixed his gaze on 
the money boxes; imagine, if that be possible, Washington 
as a mercenary man, and let any American picture to himself 
Abraham Lincoln negligent of his country and mankind be- 
cause his thoughts and ambitions were in the direction of ob- 
taining money as the highest good. 

There is a great law ruling human nature, which is that 
the aim and the purpose animating human beings determine 
the character of men and nations. Emerson in his essay on 
art touches on the law, which may or may not be a sound 
canon of art: 

“As soon as beauty is sought, not from religion and love, 
but for pleasure, it degrades the seeker. High beauty is no 
longer attainable by him in canvas or in stone, in sound or 
in lyrical construction; an effeminate, sickly beauty, which is 
not beauty, is all that can be formed; for the hand can never 
execute anything better than the character can inspire.” 

No intelligent and honorable man would deliberately coun- 
sel his own sons at the outset of their careers to cast aside 
all thoughts and aims in life except that of making money. 
All high-minded men know instinctively where they have not 
thought the matter out that nothing is sadder or more fatal 
to character than to begin life with low conceptions of it, 
and all civilized teachers of youth are aware of the fact that 
the keeping of life pure and sweet depends upon the pursuit 
of “aims which never can grow vile.“ Nations have gone 
down to decay because the people centered their affections 
too steadily on money, or pleasure, or conquest, and great 
nations have grown from little ones because the people were 
purified and animated by lofty ideals and noble aims. 


That’s a good article. Don’t you think so? 
Now, here’s your hat; what’s your hurry? 
—A. F. Sheldon. 


Work thou for pleasure; paint or sing or carve 
The thing thou lovest, though the body starve. 
o works for glory misses oft the goal; 
Who works for money coins his very soul. 
Work for work’s sake then, and it may well be 
That these things shall be added unto thee. 
—Kenyon Cox. 
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Do Your Best 
Selected 


Do your best and leave the rest; 
Never mind to-morrow; 
He who works with happy zest 
Has no need to borrow 
Trouble from some future day, 
True success will come his way. 


Do your best and leave the rest! 
He who strives for duty 
Often finds that he is blessed 
With life’s crown of beauty; 
Unseen forces lift the load, 
Roses bloom beside the road. 


Do your best and leave the rest! 
What's the use of worry? 
Firm endeavor stands the test 
More than haste and hurry. 
Rich rewards will come to him 
Who works on with smiling vim. 
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Work 
By Alice Cary 


Down and up. and up and down, 
Over and over and over; 

Turn in the little seed dry and brown: 
Turn out the bright red clover. 

Work and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall: 

For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 


With hand on the spade, and heart in the sky. 
Dress the ground and till it: 

Turn in the little seed, brown and dry; 
Turn out the golden millet. 

Work, and your house shall be duly fed; 
Work. and the rest shall be won: 

I hold that a man would better be dead 
Than alive, when his work is done! 


Down and up. and up and down, 
High on the hill- top. low in the valley; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown: 
Turn out the rose and lily. 
Work with a plan, a well-laid plan, 
And the end always keep in view: 
Work, and learn at first hand, like a man; 
The best way to know is to do! l 


Down and up, till life shall close, 
Ceasing not your praises; 

Turn in the wild white winter snows, 
Turn out the sweet, wild daisies, 

Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall; 

For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 
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Ideals of Growth and Success 


No. VI. JOHN JACOB ASTOR A Plodding Man 
By P. J. Mahon 


In the dear old long ago, when we were facing the shores 
of active life, a few of us kept our ideals deeply folded in our 
hearts. We felt as if any disclosure might thwart or harm 
them. Like the secret of a first love” they were too pure and 
precious to be talked of “in the open.” 

Most of us, on the other hand, did not guard our ideals in 
any such jealous privacy. The growing visions of the future 
so colored our mental life that we had to tell of them—or 
“bust.” We even went so far as to babble of them joyfully to 
each other and to the world—so far as the cold world would 
deign to listen. As a poet has fairly imaged some youth of 
our kind— 

“Life openeth brightly to their ardent gaze; 
A gorgeous pomp sits on the gorgeous sky 

Oer the broad world hope’s smile incessant iia ays, 
And scenes of beauty win the enchanted eye.’ 

Thus it came to pass that in our qwn shining ranks we 
knew much greatness and renown—/n the embryo. We had 
at least one poet who expected to don the mantle of Byron 
or of Longfellow. We had several husky tragedians to whom 
Booth or McCulloch couldn’t hold a candle. Of admirals and 
commanders we had quite a few, each one bound to be a 
Farragut or a Grant. Of would-be eminent doctors, lawyers 
and legislators we boasted many and possibly of millionaire 
merchants a very small sprinkling. The truth is that in our 
foolish ambitions we leaned more to art and literature or to 
the tinsel of high rank than we did to substantial usefulness 
or worth. And so we hobnobbed and chummed with each 
other while our future still lay ambushed beyond the golden 
horizon. * * * * 

All except one. There was one poor fellow who kept 
bashfully aloof and spoke not a word of his aims or hopes. 
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He seemed to us to take no stock in the future. If ever he 
had cherished an ideal he made no sign. At school we all 
knew him—and you have known him too—as a mere silent 
plodder who managed to hold down a seat. He had the gift 
of drudgery without any visible knack of achievement. In 
our blind self-worship we put him down as a cypher and 
were wont to say pityingly that “he will never set the river 
on fire.” 

There is where we made a big mistake. That youth who 
walked apart had a future all his own. It is true he never 
spoke or thought of heroes. There were no historic idols 
flaunting in his brain. He had no wild ambitions singing in 
his soul. He was rather quiet than imaginative in his moods. 
He was patient almost to tediousness in his methods. He 
scarcely deemed it worth while to glance beyond the present. 
And yet he had a formula worth more to him for growth and 
success—worth more to any of us if we only knew it—than 
all the vaporous ideals that crowded our brains. His one 
rule of life—his one aim and impulse was simply work. 

* 4 * * 

Stop right there. We are now in the presence of a won- 
drous truth. He that was looked down on as a plodder held 
the best trump in the pack. There is nothing in the game of 
life that can beat the work-habit. We may not have seen 
this at the outset but we have surely learned it since. Work 
in itself is the blessedest kind of an ideal. It is also a factor 
in the attainment of every other. It is the price which all 
must pay for their desires—constant, sincere and unwearying 
work—and without it none may hope to win the laurels of 
life. The dreamers of bright dreams, the builders of proud 
air-castles, fhe mere idealists we knew Have nearly all col- 
lapsed, or at least fallen far short of their aims, but the 
genuine worker has everywhere forged to the front and wears 
the crown of victory. If you look round in the business 
world you will find any number of cases of the hare that was 
left behind by the steady-going tortoise. 
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And these things being true, as we know they are, surely 

it may do us some good to discuss the reason why. 
| * * * * | 

As befits true philosophers let us go right down to the root 
of things. There we find that work is a law of our being. 
In fact it is a law of all nature. We must work if we want 
to keep step with the grand march of creation. So clearly 
is work vital to us in every way—for health, mentality and 
character as well as for gain—that were it not so ordered 
some wise mortal would surely have invented it. 

The belief in this law is as hearty as it is widespread— 
except perhaps among hoboes. “In all God’s creation,” said 
Premier Gladstone, “there is no place appointed for the idle 
man.” Let our talent be small or great, let our strength be 
much or little, let us even possess a dazzling genius—what- 
ever a man may be he must work with brawn or brain—and 
in some degree with both. As fervent Charles Kingsley puts 
it: Cod asks of thee works as well as words; and more; He 
asks of thee works first, and words after. And better is it 
to praise Him truly by works without words, than falsely by 
words without works.” 

But that is not all. Besides being a law, a rule of exist- 
ence, we are bound to make what we do a pleasure. Of course 
this would be easy, if we all had just the work we wish. If 
you could choose your own work there would be “no kick 
coming.” You would naturally do it with zest and eagerness. 
But this is by no means the common lot—and even if you 
Have no choice, if you are not in the groove of your own 
liking, still must you learn to make your work a delight. 
This is imperative. There is sound advice in the maxim, “If 
you can’t do what you like, like what you do.” He that does 
not follow it is apt to do poor work as well as to miss all the 
priceless benefits that accrue from the law. Not to like what 
you have to do—what must be done—is to turn it into a form 
of slavery. To discharge a duty pettishly—be it ever so un- 
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lovely—is one of the signs of a petty soul. To love one’s 
work is a mark of good sense and even of righteousness. 
It is also a pledge of success in any field of action. 

* * * * 


We make no mistake at all when we name this lever of 
success the “work-habit.” Habit is the only term that fits. 
Real work does not mean to “make a spurt” now and again. 
Any old “plug” can get up a little speed if whipped or spurred. 
But that won’t do. It is not true work which needs the lash 
or goad—or the employer’s eye. To be strictly of the right 
kind work must be willing, earnest, patient and painstaking. 
To win its best rewards it must also be loving work, and if 
possible be further spiced with enthusiasm. 

Then you have the kind of work that conquers. We can 
see it in the realm of trade just as plainly as in the arts, crafts 
and professions. Of all facts in business these two stand out 
like skyscrapers: 

The greatest successes in every industry, in every walk 
of life, are or have been to a man strenuous workers. 

On the other hand, there was never yet a sincere and 
steady worker that did not some day gain his reward. 

And verily the rewards of work are rich and varied. It 
brings us a tide of blessing for body, mind and spirit. It 
arms us with new powers that grow by what they feed on. 
The worker of all others digs up his own reserves of latent 
force. He grows by dint of doing. He often finds that he can 
do things much better, more of them, or higher or harder 
things, than he ever conceived of in his first outlook on life. 

Thus it is that work becomes a potent man-builder. No 
one learns like a worker the true value of grit, foresight, 
candor and thoroughness. As it is with his brain power 
and the muscles of his physical frame, so it is with every 
fibre of his soul—all are alike nourished and developed by 
work. While the man is acting on the world about him, the 
work is reacting on the man’s character. Edwin Markham 
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says on this point: “Let us make haste to learn that the 
reward of work is not idleness but power—power to do more 
work. Blessed is the moment when a man has found his 
place in the toil of the world. * * We are called into 
earth to build character, to search and to serve the Great 
Purpose. We are here to learn to know life, but nothing is 
known that is not experienced. We can know life deeply only 
as we test it through art and craft. Work is not only an oppor- 
tunity to make a living, but is also an opportunity to make 
a life.” As to the quality our work should have—viewing it 
in this exalted light—a poet makes this incisive query: 


“The building swallows and the skillful bee 
Taught ancient men their gifts of masonry, 
If insects fashion waxen cells 
And stony crypts and citadels, 
How should he work in whom the Maker dwells.” 


x * * ** 


Now, these maxims in regard to work are not at all new 
in the business world. They fail of their fruit merely because 
people do not think of them. One of the most popular writers 
of our time, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, has stated some of 
them so daintily that we cannot forbear a few extracts from 
his pen. They are culled here and there from his volume of 
“Works and Days.” 

“Work is a sovereign word in this world; a word which 
has the quality of mastership in it; a word of more magical 
power than all the old talismanic words of necromancy. 

“The man who works with delight and ease grows by 
means of his activity. The first secret to be learned in order 
to rid work of worry and wear is to take it in a reposeful 
spirit, to refuse to be hurried, to exchange the sense of being 
mastered by one’s occupation for the consciousness of mas- 
tery. 

“There is no kind of work, from the merest routine to the 
highest creative activity, which does not receive all that gives 
it quality from the spirit in which it is done or fashioned. 
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Work without spirit is a body without soul; there is no life in 
it. Flawless workmanship is tinsel unless touched by some 
influence of the spirit; imperfect workmanship is often re- 
deemed by the power of spirit lodged in it. To put spirit 
into one’s work is to vitalize it, to give it force, originality, 
distinction. It is to put the stamp of one’s nature on it, and 
the living power of one’s soul into it. 

“There are a great many sins laid on the shoulders of work 
which ought to be bound on the back of friction. Friction 
kills ten men where overwork kills one. 

“All great workers who have achieved the very highest 
results and have stamped their performances with individuality 
and distinction, have been men of mighty passion; they have 
been enchanted by the thing they were doing; and their de- 
votion to it, their absorption in it, have betrayed the marks 
of a great affection. 

“We all need to come into closer contact with our work. 
It is not enough to make a sense of duty wait upon it; it is 
not enough to brood over it in thought, penetrating it with 
ideas, and giving it the order of a new and fresher method; 
we must press it to our hearts if, for ourselves and for others, 
we would transform what might be its drudgery into the disci- 
pline that makes for character, and transmute its hard ma- 
terialism into something spiritual and satisfying.” 

But so far as counsel is needed this seems quite enough. 
Let us make just one more clipping, from sturdy William 
Cobden, as a hint to those who incline to “trust to luck” in- 
stead of to work. 

“Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up. Labor 
with keen eyes and strong will, will turn up something. Luck 
lies in bed and wishes the postman would bring him the news 
of a legacy. Labor turns out at six o’clock and, with busy 
pen or ringing hammer, lays the foundation of a competence. 
Luck whines. Labor whistles. Luck relies on chance. Labor 


on character.” 
* * * 
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Now, where shall we seek in the past for a fitting type of 
this work-habit? All our great men, as we have seen, were 
stalwart workers. Our successful men in every field, apart 
from the claim to greatness, were all likewise of the strenu- 
ous mold. They may not have shone brilliantly by special 
talent or unwonted powers; but they at least had the knack 
of plodding along steadily at the work of their choice. They 
could all stick to a task until it was done and well done. They 
had grit and common sense enough to be alive to the value 
of honest work. This may not seem to be much, but to judge 
what it stands for in life we must choose one who began 
with virtually no other weapons of success—one whose un- 
spoken aim was to work bravely for all that was in it and 
so hew out a path to fortune. 

Well, if we should find a youth of bare village schooling, 
without capital or friends or “pull” of any kind, without a 
trade or calling to speak of, and even without an ideal that 
he ever named, and yet who came to these shores from 
a foreign land and by sheer plodding and growing became 
the richest man in America and the world’s greatest merchant, 
we would seem to be as near our mark as can well be ex- 
pected. And this in meager outline is the true history of 
John Jacob Astor, founder of the wealthy family which is 
still so potent in our financial realm. 

* * * * 


The Astors of this country are all descended from a 
commonplace butcher of Waldorf, in the German duchy of 
Baden. His children included four sons, of whom our present 
hero, John Jacob, was the youngest. The butcher was a 
thriftless and somewhat “boozy” person—a kind of ne’er-do- 
weel—and mostly kept his family either in want or turmoil. 
For this the three elder sons left home as fast as they grew 
up. The youngest had a rough time of it after they went 
away until he, too, resolved to strike out in the world for 
himself. His purpose was settled by the fact that one 
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brother was thriving in the service of a London music firm, 
while another was making a livelihood as a butcher in New 
Vork. 

Those were the far-off days of our War of Independence 
and the boy made up his mind he would join the New Re- 
public, though still without any means to pay his way and 
entirely ignorant of the English tongue. To remedy both 
these wants he decided to go to London and seek employment 
in that city through his eldest brother. Even this was no 
light project for a penniless country lad. Waldorf was three 
hundred miles from any seaport. As the only means 
of reaching one he set out on foot to the Rhine, where he 
soon hired as an oarsman on one of the many lumber rafts 
that were thus floated to the sea. The toil was severe, but 
he proved equal to it, and two weeks from leaving home was 
at a Dutch seaport with more than enough earned to carry 
him to the British metropolis. 

In London John Jacob was received by his brother, who 
also obtained work for him with his own firm. This was the 
onset of his career as a real breadwinner. The work was but 
poorly paid and the tasks hard, but the youth was tireless in 
his devotion to it as he also was in using every spare moment 
to learn the language. In spite of this industry it took him 
two weary years to save enough money for the bold voyage 
to America. It was in November of 1783 that he finally left 
in a sailing vessel bound for Baltimore. He had paid five of 
his hard-earned guineas for a berth in the steerage, where he 
throve on sailors’ fare of “salt junk and hard tack.” 

* * * è 

That was a rough winter both sides of the Atlantic. The 
vessel that bore young Astor met with a series of gales and 
New Year’s Day had passed before she won the shelter of 
Chesapeake Bay. But that did not end her voyage. The bay 
was full of ice and she could make no further headway toward 
her port. For two long months more the storm-battered 
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vessel was locked there in the ice-floes. Yet the time was 
not wasted by our young immigrant, for during that delay 
he made the friendship and gained the knowledge which led 
him into the fur trade that afterwards brought him millions. 
This came about of his courtesy and helpfulness to a fellow- 
passenger, a man who had spent some time in America before 
and was now returning from England after selling a lot of 
peltries. His account of the fine opening for buying and 
selling furs and the big profits to be made on them, along with 
the fact that it needed no capital, fired young Astor’s mind 
to the point that he fixed on it as “the chance of his life.” 
His own trade as a butcher he flatly despised—he had no 
special choice in the matter of occupation—and he did firmly 
believe that steady hard work would conquer anywhere. That 
faith shaped his destiny more surely than any dominant star, 
* * * * 


When at last the two friends were set on shore they 
made the journey to New Vork together. There they met 
a cordial welcome from Henry Astor, the butcher. John 
Jacob had by this time decided to go into the fur business 
and work at it from the ground up. After much seeking and 
tramping about he found employment with an aged dealer 
named Bowne, the wages being two dollars a week with 
board. It was not a big salary for a young man of twenty, 
but he that has the spirit of work in him may bravely trust 
the future. The modest ideal of working one’s way out is 
often more reliable than dreams of glory. Ever and always 
it has the merit of being practicable even to a clod. 

The first thing young Astor was set at was to beat furs, 
a process which takes place at intervals to rid them of glut- 
tonous moths. And oh! how he did work at it. The fur 
dealer was simply charmed with his immigrant drudge. But 
Astor strove as hard to know as to do things. That was 
where his ideal bore its first fruit. He sought out science to 
help him work. As one biographer recounts his programme: 
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“It was not plodding merely, though no man ever labored 
more steadily than he. Mr. Bowne, discovering what a prize 
he had, raised his wages at the end of the first month. Nor 
was it merely his strict observance of tlie rules of temperance 
and morality, though that is essential to any worthy success. 
The great secret of Astor’s early, rapid, and uniform success 
in business, appears to have been that he acted always upon 
the maxim that Knowledge is power. He labored un- 
ceasingly at Mr. Bowne’s to learn the business. He put all 
his soul into the work of getting a knowledge of furs, fur- 
bearing animals, fur-dealers, fur-markets, fur-gathering In- 
dians and fur-abounding countries.” From which it is quite 
plain that John Jacob had set his heart on becoming a scien- 
tific salesman. 

Nor was this all. In those days many bear and beaver 
skins were brought direct by the Indians to sell at the dealer’s 
store. New York rustics would also drop in with the skins 
of animals they had shot or trapped. To these various visitors 
Astor always put a host of questions. He missed no chance 
to get knowledge of fur-craft. Thus did he throw his whole 
heart into his work. And the more he toiled at it the better 
he loved it. Therein he reaped another of the sure blessings 
of industry. We learn to love that which absorbs our chief 
thoughts. 

7 * * * * 


Of course such zeal as this was sure to be rewarded. It 
soon became Astor's privilege to buy furs from the Indians 
and hunters coming to the city. He likewise took his em- 
ployer's place in an annual journey to Montreal, which was 
then the chief fur market of the country. With a heavy 
pack on his shoulders he used to plunge into the wilderness 
above Albany and partly by long tramps and partly by canoe 
forge his way northward to the Canadian city. It was a 
stirring and adventurous life and he relished it greatly. He 
was full of vigor and endurance and always on the alert for 
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fresh experience. He likewise became a great bargainer, and 
few could rival him in making a deal with the natives—the 
Indians being also furious bargainers. Astor never lost this 
instinct even in the days of his opulence—though it is plain 
that he was sadly short on the law of mutual benefit. To 
the last he always prided himself on giving the least and 
getting the most in every transaction. In many ways, indeed, 
he was far from being an exalted character—but Ae did 
wor . He worked untiringly. His biographers are at 
some pains to condone his spirit of greed by referring it to 
the hardships he had endured in boyhood. Anyhow he was 
all his days of the pattern of “Old Scrooge,” while his stingi- 
ness often made him both ungenerous and unjust. 
* * + * 


He soon became too big for his job at Bowne’s. He saw 
he could easily launch out for himself in a business that was 
always open to one who could do peddling among the 
farmers. Most of them either shot or snared some game and 
saved the skins to sell to traveling furriers. For a few hun- 
dred dollars a dealer could go around among them and buy 
up enough pelts to realize as many thousands. Such trading 
was Astor’s glory. He rented a little shop in New York, 
with a back room, a yard and a shed. He loaded his shelves 
with toys and jimcracks—to beguile the Indians—and there 
began the trade as a regular dealer. This was in 1786. Nor 
did he abate in the least as a hustling and constant worker— 
only now as one who sees clearly his path to fortune. He 
hired no help or clerk. He bought, cured, beat, packed and 
sold all his own peltries. From dawn until dark he plodded, 
day in and day out, while at certain times of the year he 
shouldered his pack and made trips to the country to buy up 
skins. Not a rood of the state of New York but he seems 
to have traversed in this profitable peddling. “It used to be 
observed of Astor that he absolutely loved a fine skin. In 
later days he would have a superior fur hung up in his 
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counting-room as other men hang pictures; and this, appar- 
ently, for the mere pleasure of feeling, showing, and admiring 
it. He would pass his hand fondly over it, extolling its 
charms with an approach to enthusiasm; not, however, for- 
getting to mention, that in Canton it would bring him in 
five hundred dollars. So heartily did he throw himself into 
his business.” 


* * * * 


Astor's fur trade grew apace. He also grew himself, in 
the sense that he gained a keen judgment and a grasp of 
business enterprise that was rare at that time. He was bold 
as well as sagacious, and yet kept a close eye on every de- 
tail. In time he was able to make large fur shipments to 
London, which indeed was still the world- center of all this 
trade. With one of these ventures he went to England in 
person and made very handsome terms with a London firm 
to act as his consignees. He also took an agency himself 
for the well-known Broadwood piano firm, and for years kept 
up this business as a sort of “side line.“ The sign that swung 
over his shop in down-town New York was gilded with the 
legend, “Pianos and Furs.” 


Next he began to make fur shipments to China, where 
skins had always sold at the highest price. In that way he 
came naturally to handle tea as well as other products of 
the orient. He was soon one of the largest importers in 
this trade, and bought or chartered ships that he might better 
forestall the season’s market. Outward these vessels were 
laden with various American products and came back with 
cargoes of tea, spices and silks. The value of one such cargo, 
added to the customs, was usually not less than $600,000, and 
the profit to the merchant on each venture might be about 
$100,000. To supply his large fur trade Astor had planted 
agencies in the west and northwest and a line of posts that 
Stretched across the plains to the Pacific Ocean. His effort 
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to found there the seaport of Astoria has been told in death- 
less literature by Washington Irving. 
* * * * 


Meanwhile John Jacob had married a good and thrifty 
lady, who at once became as strenuous a worker as himself. 
It was she that tended store while he was pushing the trade 
outside. He used to say that she was a better judge of furs 
than an Indian. It is typical of this hard-working pair that 
they kept their frugal home in rooms over the shop until 
long after Astor’s fortune had passed a quarter million—which 
in those days was certainly as “big” as a million dollars in 
ours. In truth, they scrimped and saved at every point, 
and it was one of Astor’s business theories to turn his profits 
over into new ventures as fast as the money rolled in, 
Sometimes the earnings on a voyage at once became the 
purchase money of a new ship, to go forth with a fresh 
cargo half way round the globe. Wherever there was a high 
selling market, thither went Astor’s ships and furs. 

In another way he showed even keener judgment and 
forethought. He had a strong faith in the future of the 
country and also in the growth of New York City. Hence 
he put part of his surplus into the buying up of lands. In 
the upper part of Manhattan Island he bought many large 
tracts—then mere wilderness or swamp land—trusting in the 
extension of the city to make it valuable in time. His esti- 
mates were thoroughly sound. It is well known that down to 
this day the New York Astor properties—houses and lands— 
yield an income as large as that of some European states. 

But it is really not our province to supply every detail 
of Astor’s rise to fortune. In almost any book collection his 
story may be found. He became a “merchant prince” and 
piled up a fortune worth about twenty-five million dollars. 
But he never seemed to grow spiritually, and hence he did 
not learn either to enjoy his wealth intelligently or to dis- 
pense it generously. The one memorable gift which he left 
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to New York, the well-known Astor library, may be said 
to be chiefly due to the personal influence of Washington 
Irving with the merchant. 

As a type of growth and success we must admit that Astor 
only in part fills the bill. By dint of hard work he made 
money, much money, and with it came the quality of com- 
mercial shrewdness. As one venture followed another he 
grew into broader views and acquired what we may term 
the instinct of opportunity. But he missed the aroma of work 
that stands for nobler manhood, for refinement, culture and 
the larger life. If we have ventured to include his portrait 
_in this series of articles it is to show what the work-habit 
can do, at least in material gain, even for a sordid and self- 
centered nature. 


Keep Hustling 


George Loarts 


You may strike a day or two 
When the world looks very blue; 
Keep hustling. 


Good hard work kills mighty few, 
Probably ‘twill not hurt you: 
Keep hustling. 


If you have a willing hand, 
Orders you are sure to land; 
Keep hustling. 


If the merchant turns you down 
Do not leave him with a frown: 
Keep hustling. 


If “that draft” does not arrive, 


Don't you fret: you will survive: 
Keep hustling. 
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Labor Is Life 


By Frances Sargent Osgood 


Labor is life! "Tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth. 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is gloryl the flying cloud lightens, 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in tune! 


Labor is rest from sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from the crime and the dangers that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings, that ever entreat us; 

Rest from the world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work, and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work, thou shalt ride over Evil’s dark billow; 

Lie not down wearied ‘neath Woe's weeping willow! 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 
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A Christmas Meditation 


“Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full consort to angelic symphony.” 
—Milton, 


* * * * 

“Merry Christmas!” “Merry Christmas!” Do you not 
catch that wonderful something that thrills the great round 
world as you ring out your greetings or hear the salutation 
from others? 

What a world of good cheer ripples through the air sur- 
charged with the spirit of this glad season! 
“It is coming, Old Earth; it is coming tonight! 
On the snowflakes which cover the sod. 
The feet of the Christ-child falls gentle and white, 
And the voice of the Christ-child tells out with delight 
That mankind are the children of God.” 


Yes, yes! that’s the real secret of all our joy, the impulse 

back of our desire to give—we are the children of God. 
* * x * 

Isn't it really strange how our instinctive religious spirit 
prompts us to delegate all the blessedness and rewards of our 
true relationship to God to a religious life and make it some- 
thing apart from our daily business life? 

The business world of today is waking up, however, to 
claim its rights and is beginning to see in the Christ the 
model business man, the only one who has ever laid down the 
true principles for our guidance in building and maintaining a 
successful character, which of itself is the only foundation 
upon which a man dares to hope for his business to stand. 

When we come to understand the thoroughly practical 


t 
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teachings of Him who gave to us this glad occasion we will 
discover that the secret of true success lies in the brotherhood 
of man. 

Humanity is awakening to the truth that “giving doth not 
impoverish, neither doth withholding enrich.” It is beginning 
to get its eyes open to the startling fact that “He that loveth 
silver shall not be satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth 
abundance with increase.” 

*Tis true that all mankind are seeking for happiness, but 
only tha thappiness which will insure peace. Nothing else 
can satisfy, and it is obtainable in no other way than by the 
philosophy and inspiration of Christ. The unrest of the 
world, with its billions of money, its gaiety, its poverty, its 
shame, needs but a passing thought to reveal the fruitless ef- 
forts that are made to gain peace and happiness by any other 
means than by the service of brother to brother with a love 
that has in it no thought of reward or recompense. 

What ails this dear old humanity anyway, when there is 
wrung from out the tenderest, sweetest souls of all such vio- 
lent protests against its heartlessness! 

What aileth, that Thomas Hood should protest: 

“O men with sisters dear! 

O men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 

In poverty, hunger and dirt, 


Sewing at once with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” 


What aileth that Thomas Moss should espouse the beg- 
gars’ cause: 


“Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor! 
Here as I craved a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial drove me from the door, 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed.” 
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What aileth that Trowbridge should write “The Vaga- 
bond,” that Hood should pen “The Bridge of Sighs,” that 
Watson should write “Beautiful Snow,” that Noel should sing 
of “The Paupers’ Drive,” that William Allen Butler should 
write “Nothing to Wear,” that Robert Burns should say: 

“What tho’ on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray, and a’ that; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine— 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that and a’ that 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 
The honest man though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o' men for a’ that.” 


What aileth? Well, only this, that we forgot we were 
brothers and we allowed greed and fear, pride and vanity to 
madden us and blind us to the simple truths of this joyous 
Christmas tide. 

* * * * 

The remedy for all our business ills lies in the fact of our 
obedience to those natural laws based on humility and will- 
ing service. Such a happy condition of mind as that in 
which the love of service becomes spontaneous can never 
arise until we have mothered a holy, tender thought which 
shall be born within us, a renewed manhood made in the 
likeness of our inherent divinity. It is a cause for unusual 
joy and exultation to all, who, like the Magi, have waited 
long and traveled many miles, to mark the change in public 
sentiment as to the value of brotherhood in all our business 
relations. It is only another golden link, forged all unwit- 
tingly by ignorance and folly, in the chain that anchors us 
heart to heart. One after another of our current magazines 
is falling into line and contending for civic, social and com- 
mercial purity. Societies are being organized to foster the 
efforts of the general public to return to the old-fashioned 
virtues and common honesty as the standards of all business 
dealings. The schools and colleges of the land are conscious 
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of the shameful lack of true education in their methods and 
are coming to the light of truth to sit at the feet of the Man 
of Nazareth so long regarded as an impossibility in worldly 
affairs. 

* * * * 

The dawn of all true sciences broke upon the world that 
first Christmas morning among the Judean hills, for God had 
sent at last One who should live in perfect harmony with all 
his natural laws and so reveal them to us as practical, work- 
a-day principles. 

I have never believed that God intended mankind to use 
his great truths one-seventh of the time and relegate them 
to the domain of the impossible the other six-sevenths, yet so 
far has orthdoxy and ignorance removed the beautiful and 
simple lessons of the Perfect Business Man from the busy 
marts of trade that it has remained for “laymen” and 
“heretics” to take these sacred things of life and bring them 
forth as profound and practical sciences to be injected into 
the office, the factory and everywhere in business life, 

The angelic messengers proclaimed, “Peace on earth to 
men of good will,” and the agencies through which it is to 
come as we found out later are such as these: 

Love your enemies. 

Resist not evil. 

Be a good Samaritan. 

Be meek, be humble. 

Be great only in service. 

Do not expect to find figs on thistles—God is not mocked. 

If thine enemy hunger feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink. 

Be a little child in viewing the simplest truth. 

Be a wise virgin — prepared for every emergency. 

Take no interest of thy brother. 

Give to everyone that asketh of thee. 

If a man compel thee to go a mile with him, go two miles. 
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Do not make a feast for your friends, but for the needy 
and helpless of thy brothers. 


These and many other great laws are the absolute rules of 
brotherhood in business. Common honesty and all the old- 
fashioned virtues are the direct outgrowth of obedience to 
these laws. 


We may grow faint-hearted and even, as some, contend 
that the millenium is not yet here, but that does not alter the 
mighty fact that it is up to mankind to usher in the millenium 
by living up to these rules—and surely there is no better 
time to begin than now. We have waited all too long as it 
is, but growth is the law of this kingdom, so we strive to at- 
tain in patience, knowing that the glorious fruitage time will 
dawn after a while as the Christ-child came, according to 
promise, after the thousands of years had elapsed. 


We know how it is, don’t we, dear reader. We are all 
seeking that degree of happiness that brings peace and con- 
tentment; and away down deep in our own hearts we know we 
are seeking to know God. This is the secret of all our joy in 
giving at this glad season. We may never have thought of 
it in this light, but we realize that there is a depth and tender- 
ness present in our hearts as at no other season, because there 
is a particular door open in the soul and a presence is there 
that awes us to silence, and often to tears like the touch of a 
vanished hand. 


Thus it is we are quickened in spirit—an inspiration comes 
and then a resolution, but we will never be able to express 
our ideals until we have mothered them in our hearts out 
of which life’s issues flow. We must treasure these ideals as 
Longfellow treasured his blue-eyed banditti: 


“I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 
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And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the wall shall crumble to ruins, 
And moulder in dust away.” 


\ * k * * * 


At last the hope of all the years has come to a rich and 
glorious fruition. Henceforth men shall lift up their eyes 
from the sordid cares of their unrest and gaze upon a pano- 
rama of that true life which finds its richest expression in 
acts of love, sympathy, brotherhood. The little babe ful- 
filled all expectations, both of God and man, and while set- 
ting up the Kingdom of Heaven in our hearts proved him- 
self the perfect business man—the model to which all must 
conform e’er the strife for gain, for advantage, for gold, for 
power shall cease. 

Is it possible to do business successfully freed of these 
factors—for gain, for advantage, for gold, for power—which 
incite men to hardness and even to cruelty? I answer yes, 
for men will never be satisfied until they reach that blissful 
state of harmony where Peace shall abide as the only inher- 
itance worth having. All unrest and strife is due to the effort 
of the great human heart to adjust itself to the divine order 
from which in a fatal moment our great progenitor, seeking 
to attain Godlike powers, through other than the ordained 
means, put himself and his successors out of their natural and 


true relations. 
k XR X * x 


The heart of man is ever seeking for the solution to its 
problem of toil and some have gone to mother nature and 
watched the ever- recurring seasons with their glory and 
beauty and fruitage, and then turning to the throbbing marts 
this thought has come into being: 


“And endless succession of labour, under the bright- 
ness of summer, under the gloom of winter; to my 
thought it is a sadness even in the colour and light and 
glow of this hour of sun, this ceaseless labour, repeating 
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the furrow, reiterating the blow, the same furrow, the 
same stroke-—-shall we never know how to lighten it, 
how to live with the flowers, the swallows, the sweet deli- 
cious shade, and the murmur of the stream? . I 
hope that at some time, by dint of bolder thought and 
freer action, the world shall see a race able to enjoy it 
without stint, a race able to enjoy the flowers with which 
the physical world is strewn, the colours of the garden 


of life.” 

You see, then, that in this Christmas thought is wrapped 
up all the hopes and fears of all the years, and the solution 
lies in studying and associating intimately with God’s great 
gift to humanity,—the Perfect Man in Business, in his social, 
in his civic and national relations. 


Frank Marimon. 


Be Strong 


Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D. 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play,--to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle--face it: tis God's gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil. Who's to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,--O shame! 
Stand up. speak out, and bravely, in God's name. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long: 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
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When You Come to Think About It 


From Atlanta Constitution.“ 


When you come to think about it on this old terrestrial ball, 

Rimmed with roses in the springtime, heaped with fruitage in 
the fall; 

Though we all were born a-growlin’—though we're axle-deep 
in doubt, 

There is really very little for the world to growl about. 


When you come to think about it—did your growlin’ ever pay? 

Did it ever bend a rainbow—chase a thunder cloud away? 

Don't it deafen all the angels when they try to sing an’ shout? 

Don't they know that there's but little in the world to growl 
about? 


When you come to think about it—but the best way’s not to 
think! 

There's a spring there, by the wayside—stop ye, travelers, an’ 
drink! 

There's a green tree in the desert, ‘neath a firmament o blue, 

An’ a hive that’s dripping honey for the famished lips of you! 
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Clipped While Reading 


Philosophy Picked Up in Our Business Exchanges 
By The Editor 


A Test of Thoroughness.—It would pay most of us to be 
cranks on thoroughness for a few weeks, not toward others, 
but towards ourselves. There is hope for the man who stands 
off and looks at his own work and asks himself, “Isn’t there 
a better way? Surely, I have not exhausted the possibilities 
of this thing. How can it be improved?” 

V. R Yendall, in “Hardware Bulletin.” 


A Knotty Point. —Evils undoubtedly exist, yet it is a 
fallacy to argue that every addition to a large fortune is 
so much taken from the general community. The rich men 
are growing richer, but the poor men are also growing 
richer, largely because of the enterprise of the great captains 
of industry. To restrict a business man’s income to, Say, 
fifty thousand dollars per year will kill invention and enter- 
prise. V. H. Mallock, in North American Review.” 


How Quality Tells. — Study the successful factories, the 
profit-making stores. They are built on the idea that quality 
in goods is the fundamental of permanent business. Even 
dealers in make-shifts pay oblique homage to this basic virtue; 
they cry quality until found out. The passion to manufacture 
or sell the best has inspired every big figure in trade and 
industry. These men reached giants’ stature because for once 
creative impulse and hard commercial sense pointed the same 
goal. —Editor of “System.” 


It Must be ‘‘Live.’’—Technically speaking, there is a dif- 
ference between “live” steam and—well, the other kind. 
I’ve forgotten the technical name for it. But actually all 
steam is “live.” Just as soon as it loses its live quality it 
turns back to water again. As long as it’s steam it’s got 
“ginger” in it. Success requires steam all the time—real 
live steam. Keep the steam pushing toward “success.” 
That’s the way to make success. 

—udney Arnold, in “Amer. Artisan.” 


The Function of System.—No business, big or little, can 
get along without system. It is the second important ele- 
ment in the conduct of every successful industry or institu- 
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tion. It is subordinate only to managing ability and judg- 
ment, the money-making factors in any business. Its function 
is to keep track of things—to codify results and thus back 
up initiative and keep the judgment of the men who bear 
the weight of the management up-to-date. 

—‘‘Threshermen’s Review.” 


Character Is a Growth. —Stenslands are not made in a 
day, but grow by degrees, as do all the forces of evil. How 
the acorn contains the mighty oak is beyond cur divining, but 
our ignorance does not change the fact. How the boy con- 
tains the man is a problem which silences the philosopher, 
but the indisputable truth of the matter remains and the 
business of parents and citizens should be to make the con- 
ditions as favorable and easy as possible for the development 
of an American manhood which will bring no blushes to the 
cheek or apologies to the lips. | 

Emma Booth, in Chicago Daily News.” 

Always a Rocky Road.—No matter how useful a business 
is, or how pleasant it may be after one has reached the top, 
there are many unpleasant things that must be learned and 
done, before the chambermaid of commerce makes up your 
bed of ease. There are lions in the way that frighten the 
unworthy,—and it’s a good thing there are, for otherwise, how 
would we know the worthy? You have to brave the world’s 
criticism in unstylish clothes, work that seems undignified, 
strong principles that are sneered at, and ideas that are in 
advance of the times. But the Palace Beautiful is beyond. 

— Business Magazine.” 


Truth Pays Well. — There are those in the merchandizing 
business, as in every other business, who allow their desire 
for gain to impart an elastic quality to their consciences, and 
who lose sight of the fact that nothing can be more fatal to 
their final success than mis representation, no matter how 
mild. As a sheer matter of policy, it is far better for the 
merchant to understate than to overstate the merits of his 
goods. When a merchant gains a reputation in his com- 
munity for never misrepresenting his goods he is on the high 
road to success. He will command the trade of his neighbors 
and he will hold it against obstacles. 

H. N. Higinbotham, in Sat. Ev'g Post.” 


„How They Crew. — Jay Gould was a book agent. Henry 
Villard was a reporter. Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith. Ben- 
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jamin Franklin was a printer. A. T. Stewart was a school 
teacher. James J. Hill began as a roustabout. Abraham 
Lincoln was a rail splitter. Daniel Drew began as a cattle 
trader. Cornelius Vanderbilt ferried his own boat. William 
Lloyd Garrison was a printer’s devil. John Wanamaker began 
life at $1.25 a week. William A. Clark as a young man was a 
miner. Thomas Edison began as a telegraph operator. Henry 
H. Rogers was a grocer’s delivery boy. John D. Rockefeller 
worked in a machine shop. Thomas F. Ryan was a clerk in 
a dry goods store. —QOld Newspaper. 


Man and BusinesseMan.—A man’s business relations are 
not easily measured separately from his private conduct. 
The young man who believes that the two should have no 
connection, and who dissipates in company with vicious asso- 
ciates after business hours is not apt to be rapidly promoted 
even if he succeeds for a while in holding his position. The 
man who cannot control self and resist temptations and evil 
influences in private life can hardly be expected to inspire 
sufficient confidence and command sufficient credit in the 
business world to be advanced to and entrusted with, high 
positions involving heavy responsibilities which are more or 
less dependent on self-restraint. 

—“Birmingham (Ala.) News.” 


A Shadow of the Future.—All honest men must abhor 
and reprobate any effort to excite hostility to men of wealth 
as such. We should do all we can to encourage thrift and 
business energy, to put a premium upon the conduct of the 
man who honestly earns his livelihood and more than his 
livelihood, and who honestly uses the money he has earned. 
But it is our duty to see, in the interest of the people, that 
there is adequate supervision and control over the business 
use of the swollen fortunes of today, and also wisely to 
determine the conditions upon which these fortunes are to 
be transmitted and the percentage that they shall pay to the 
government, whose protecting arm alone enables them to 
exist. — Theodore Roosevelt, at Harrisburg. 


One Point of View.—An academic education fills the mind 
with philosophy, theoretical science, mathematics never to be 
required in ordinary commercial life, political economy, 
theory of government, and a large amount of general know- 
ledge that would make a full and polished mind, if it were not 
promptly forgotten by the majority of college students imme- 
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diately after they have struggled through their graduation 
exercises. But this general knowledge does not excite in the 
minds of the average students the determination to take off 
their coats and work hard at whatever occupation it may be 
their lot to follow, and herein they are at a disadvantage 
as compared with the less fortunate youths who realize that 
to prosper they must work, even though their hands require 
frequent ablutions in the process. 
— Business Man's Magazine. 


Keep the True Man. —The high pressure of modern busi- 
ness methods has a tendency to spoil a man, unless he exer- 
cises great watchfulness. There are some men whom 
business success hurts as much as adversity unmans others. 
We are all acquainted with men who, when in moderate cir- 
cumstances, were kind, affable, considerate, and modest, but 
who, with their accomplishments or responsibilities, have 
become harsh, cranky, exacting, and overbearing. It is not 
always the “swelled head” to which this may be attributed. 
It is more generally the tension, annoyance, and pressure of 
the many details of a large business that shortens the grain, 
irritates the nerves, and makes a man impatient with his em- 
ployes, his family, and his customers. It is a great pity that: 
the true man should allow himself to be thus unmanned. 

— Canadian Furniture Journal.” 


Who Are Responsible?—Men should not be led astray by 
cries that the prosperity of the country is imperiled or is 
diminishing because of investigation and exposure. The real 
disaster that the country has to fear is the conduct of business 
which has been brought to light and to which an end has 
been put. Ten years hence the painful experience through 
which the country has been passing for the last two years 
will be regarded as a period of peculiar beneficence and 
good fortune. It will be said then that what has happened 
in these two painful years laid the foundations of com- 
mercial honesty, of a higher type of business dealings, of a 
more solid and genuine prosperity. The real enemy of pros- 
perity is not the man who enforces his ethical standards 
at the risk of disturbing the money market, but the man 
who violates his trust, betrays those who rely upon him, and 
shakes confidence by taking out the foundation on which it 
rests. —Editor of “Outlook.” 
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Where Conviction Starts.—You are no doubt proud of 
your new fall stock of merchandise, and justly so. Their 
freshness and crisp, crinkly folds appeal to you and to your 
customers. The new patterns, the new tints, weights and 
styles are all fully appreciated. Do your clerks “know” the 
goods, though? Can they intelligently answer the questions 
of inquisitive customers. Have they the confidence in these 
goods that you have, —or are they a little shaky in their 
replies to particular questions concerning them? Are they 
able to bring out all the “talking points” of their stocks with 
an assurance and an enthusiasm that carries conviction, and 
satisfies the customer? Your goods and your clerks should 
possess an intimate acquaintance. They should “get to- 
gether” on the friendliest possible terms, as it is only through 
a perfect understanding of them that pleasure in them is 
augmented, and confidence is ripened into absolute certainty 
as to their worth. —“Merchants’ Guide.” 


A Personal Symphony.—To be happy, hopeful, buoyant, 
kind, loving from the very depths of my heart; considerate 
and thoughtful regarding the peculiarities and eccentricities 
of human nature, adjusting myself to each so as to produce 
harmony and not friction; to be pure in word, thought and 
deed; broad minded and liberal, not given to petty denuncia- 
tion of my fellows; moderate in methods of life; never adding 
a burden or a sorrow where a little forethought would give 
pleasure; not hasty in speech or action; sincere, candid and 
truthful in every detail; conscientious in the execution of 
every duty; composed, unpretentious and simple, keeping 
close to nature’s heart and always relying upon Him I most 
earnestly strive to serve; keeping ever before me that exem- 
plary life as my rule of conduct towards men, thus creating 
an influence for good. This is my idea of making life worth 
liivng.” Louise e . Waddell, Chicago Nurse. 
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The “lard-Work Plan 


3y Jonathan Jones 


From the lowliest depths of poverty 
To the highest heights of fame, 
From obscureness of position 
To a bright and shining name, 
From the mass of human beings 
Who compose the common clan, 
You can earn your way to greatness 


By the Hard-Work Plan. 


*T was the key to Lincoln’s progress, 
’T was the route to Webster’s fame; 
And Garfield, by this method, 
To distinction laid his claim; 
And all earth’s noblest heroes, 
Since this old world first began, 
Have earned their way to honor 


By the Hard-Work Plan. 


Go read the lives of men of note, 
Consider their success; 
What gave them wealth and eminence? 
Did luck or genius bless? 
Biography will tell us that 
The race through which they ran, 
Was the contest known to history 
As the Hard-Work Plan. 


Don’t worry over genius; 
Don’t say you have no brain; 
Don’t sit and watch the stars of hope 
Till the clouds bring up a rain; 
But up and toil along the road, 
And travel with the van, 
And earn your way to greatness 


By the Hard-Work Plan. 
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Work as the Master Key 


A Mosaic From Sundry Sources 


—Think of rest, but work on. All things comes to him who 
hustles while he waits. 


—Count not that labor evil which helps bring out the best 
elements of human nature. 


— Labor is health. It develops, strengthens and contents the 
toller, while it sweetens life. 


—The stayer wins, whether the weapons be brawn or brains. 
The best work is done by hard work. 


—Any life that is worth living for must be a struggle, a swim- 
ming not with, but against the stream. 


— The real work of life, lament as we will, complain as we 
may, must be done, not upon the mountain, but in the valleys. 


—Beware of giving way to reveries. Have always some em- 
ployment in your hands. Look forward to the future with hope. 


—A habit of labor in the people is as essential to the health 
and vigor of their minds and bodies as it is conducive to the 
welfare of the state. 


—“Labor vanquishes all;“ not inconstant, spasmodic, or ill- 
directed labor, but faithful, unremitting daily effort toward a 
well-directed purpose. Just as truly as eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, is eternal industry the price of noble and en- 
during success. 


— Nothing that is of real worth can be achieved without cour- 
ageous working. Man owes his growth chiefly to that active 
striving of the will, that encounter with difficulty which we call 
effort; and it is astonishing to find how often results apparently 
impracticable are thus made possible. 


—It is no man’s business whether he has genius or not; work 
he must, whatever he is, but quietly and steadily, and the nat- 
ural and unforced results of such work will be always the things 
that God meant him to do, and will be his best. No agonies nor 
heart-rendings will enable him to do any better. 


—The secret of success in life is to keep busy, to be persever- 
ing, patient and untiring in the pursuit or calling you are fol- 
lowing. The busy ones may now and then make mistakes, but it 
is better to risk these than to be idle and inactive. Motion is 
Ld 155 the busiest are the happiest. Cheerful, active labor is a 

essing. 


—The only kind of discontent that should be tolerated is the 
noble one which stimulates us to make up for our deficiencies by 
patient and persevering labor. Discontentment that ends with 
envy of others’ advautages, and results in no practical effort for 
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our own advancement, is a dangerous passion, and should be 
checked in infancy. 


— The least that we can do is to work with the tools we have, 
instead of vainly sighing for better ones. Besides, even where 
the tools are poor, and the deficiency cannot be denied, it is won- 
derful how industry and perseverance will help the work along, 
and almost force dull instruments to produce fine results. The 
rig 9 not, always to the strong; it is to the active, the vigilant, 

e brave. : 


—If we were to examine a list of the men who have left their 
mark on the world we should find that, as a rule, it is not com- 
posed of those who were brilliant in youth, or who gave great 
promise at the outset of their careers, but have had the power of 
a day’s work in them, who could stay by a task until it was 
done, and well done; who have had grit, persistence, common 
sense and honesty. 


—One thing that keeps young men down is their fear of work. 
They aim to find genteel occupations, so they can dress well, and 
not soil their clothes, and handle things with the tips of their 
fingers. They do not like to get their shoulders under the wheel, 
and they prefer to give orders to others, or figure as masters and 
let some one else do the drudgery. There is no doubt that indo- 
lence and laziness are the chief obstacles to success. 


—Business employers would vastly prefer boys of ordinary 
natural ability and a great deal of industry, than boys of marked 
genius, but lazy. It is the worker who wins, whether in busi- 
ness, in law, in medicine, in mechanics, or on the farm. Success 
is more than half won by him who knows how to think and act, 
and utilize time. If the quality of industry is shown in the 
school boy, it is one of his strongest recommendations for a 
business position. 


—When we see a boy who has just secured a position, take 
hold of everything with both hands, and “jump right into the 
work,” as if Le meant to succeed, we have confidence that he will 
prosper. But, if he stands around and asks questions, when told 
to do anything; if he tells you that this or that belongs to some 
other boy to do, for it is not his work; if he does not try to carry 
out his orders in the correct way; if he wants a thousand ex- 
planations, when asked to run on an errand, and makes his em- 
ployor think that he could have done the whole thing himself,— 
one feels like discharging such a boy on the spot, for he is con- 
vinced that he was not cut out for success. That boy will be 
cursed with mediocrity, or will be a failure. There is no place 
in this century for the lazy man. He will be pushed to the wall. 
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Blessings of Hard Work 


J. S. Jacobsen, in Chicago Daily News.“ 


No strenuous effort in an honest direction is ever expended in vain. Toil 
gives poise, among other blessings. Perspiration and aspiration usually go hand 
in hand. There is an emollient after- effect in toil- produced perspiration. 

A clerk confined to his desk, with the blood supply crowding into his head 
away from his extremities aptly typifies the system that would bind and hold 
him to this gentler form of slavery were it not that today there are perhaps less 
remunerative though more healthful occupations to be found outside of the 
strictly specialized fields. If there is difference in health between poring over a 
ledger and pushing a truck in a shipping room let us by all means have health. 
There is no appetizer, no soporific like that which the stress and strain of 
physical labor brings. 

It is simply marvelous what a lot of work our comparatively frail bodies can 
accomplish when properly inured. There is a recognized limit to human en- 
durance, but there is a mean state of bodily fitness that can be acquired. Ailing 
men in the 50s can begin with something that will bring out the sweat, preferably 
in the open. It might be well to start with a two or three mile walk after sup- 
per, later increasing the distance a mile or so at the same pace till, if the health 
seeker find the opportunity, he can alternately sprint and walk the same or a 
greater distance. With a couple of suits of underwear as protection against 
chill he will find running the almost ideal exercise for lung expansion and an in- 
creased pressure of arterial blood throughout the body. 

Running is a standard exercise. In running nearly every organ but the brain 
is used. But running when prolonged becomes tiresomelye monotonous. To 
this every athlete who has trained alone for any considerable length of time will 
testify. On the contrary, in digging ditches, heaving and hauling and shoveling; 
lifting and placing machinery; hoisting, pulling, pushing, jerking and passing 
through all kinds of non-routine activities one uses at least a modicum of intelli- 
gence. And herein lies the secret of a well-rounded fatigue—the forerunner of 
health and moderate contentment. r 

I speak to such as myself who strive to gain and maintain health and a id 
gree of contentment under difficulties. Hard manual labor will cure nearly every 
ailment and even soothe the pangs of what we call the consciousness of unre- 
quited love. 


A Genuine 
Webster’s Dictionary 


Webster’s Condensed Diction- 


ary contains 46,297 defined words SIX 
46297 (25 to 40% more than any other COLORED 


, dictionary of similar scope out- 
DEFINED side of the genuine Webster PLATES 


series), 1,500 text illustrations, TW 
WORDS with color maps and charts as o 
follows: A general Map of the MAPS 


United States; a general Map of 

the World, Flags of All Nations; 
Flags and Pennants of the International Code; The Signal Service Code; an 
Astronomical Chart of the Planetary System. 

Webster’s Condensed Dictionary has been the model upon which 
many so-called Webster and other dictionaries of high-sounding titles 
have been built. These have been sold to the public in cheap bindings and 
3 poorly on cheaper paper in order to appeal by price instead of merit. 

ebster’s Condensed Dictionary is designed to meet all conditions squarely 
in the face by reason of its authoritative contents, greater scope, original 
and better illustrations, standard of manufacture, paper, press work and 
bindings. The Condensed is well up to date, containing latest words. 
meanings and derivations. Not only is it protected by copyright, 
but also by Registered Trade- . 
mark. Additional to its depart- 
ment of definitions is an appendix 
containing a pronouncing vocab- 
ulary, abbreviations in writing 
and printing, arbitrary signs, etc. 
ples of new words: Radi- 
um, Tonneau, Limousine, Chauf- 
feur, Lingerie, Coherer, Acety- 
lene, Graft, Etc. 
B ial ts with the publishers we have 2 
e ere this “splendid Dictionary at practically Special Offer 


cost price. and so we make the following.......... 


Webster’s Condensed Dictionary, alone, ohr adde. $1.50 


With One Years The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER . . $2.00 


If you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 


BASED ON 
TRATIONS 


“B, P. PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


Your Boston friends habe published a 


Calendar for 1907 


Which Carries Light, Health and Prosperity 
Wherever it Goes 


HE design is unique, original, full of meaning 
our thought executed by the Prang Art people 


EACH DAY IN THE YEAR has its word of 
help, comfort, inspiration and love. The torch, the 
scroll, the word, the color, the harmony, are all there 


This makes a rare and beautiful 
gift for Christmas or New Year 
Price $1.00 Each 


Address 


Metaphysical Club 


Dept. N. 30 Huntington Ave. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When ordering please mention The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


“B. P.” PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT . 


Be Careful 


at NOSAK SELF FILLING PATD "Sodron or rnis een car. 


when buying Fountain Pens or you will get old muzzle loaders, 
(the kind you open and squirt ink in to fill.) Get the Pen 
that fills by the suction of the Pen Cap without opening. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE. It is BLAIR’S NOSAK SELF-FILLING, 
all others have a decaying Rubber Sack or inside mechanism. The NOSAK 
holds 76 drops of ink. The others hold only 15 to 25. It has the Ink Safe- 
Guard which prevents ink leaking on the finger part. The Split feed insures 
a steady flow of ink. The Adjustable Cap Clip prevents rolling or loss of the pen. 
Prices: No. of gold Pen 1-$2.00; 2-$2.50; 3-$3.00; 4-$4.00; 5-$5.00. 
Muzzle loaders at half Foregoing prices to close out. 


BLAIR’S FOUNTAIN PEN CO. Established 
Inventors and Makers, — « Suite 175, 6 John St., N. Y. 


$30 HEALTH-WEALTH COURSE 30c 


27 powerful lectures—40,000 words — on the science of health, thought force, 
physical culture, concentration, memory culture, will power, and personal 
magnetism — one each week for more than6 months. Besides, as many personal 
letters as may be required. Note following affidavit : 


Having carefully investigated many of the health and power courses on 
the market, will say unhesitatingly that I honestly and truly believe the 
Health-Wealth“ course to be worth at least $30, if the other courses are 
worth from $6 to $20, the prices charged for them.” (Signed) Fred G. 
Kaessman, Editor, The Business Arena, Lawrence, Mass. Subscribed and 
sworn to before Frank H. Wuest, Notary Public, 85 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

Yet 30 cents pays the bill. 

Reason — We believe in large sales and small profits. Furthermore, we wish 
to push the sale of this course through agents, and we know of no better way to 
do it than to show a large number—to prove to them—what remarkable value we 
offer. We believe that many who take advantage of this offer will become agents 
— for which they will be well paid — but we won't bother or beg anybody to do it, 
take our word for that. 

If you would be well, not sick, strong, not weak, energetic, not lifeless, 
courageous, not cowardly, determined, not irresolute, magnetic, not mere 
human putty, give 80 cents a whirl Lawrenceward and get started towards you a 
safe, sane, satisfactory, simple system of success building. Prove to your utmost 
satisfaction that all men are not liars, all bargains not fakes, and that human 
beings are still worthy of confidence. Send 30c today. A quarter and two 2c 
stamps will do. 


“HEALTH- WEALTH” CLUB, 48 Park Street, Lawrence, Mass. 
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A Geed Measure ef Happiness 
for Ten Gents 


That is what you get with a 4 mos. trial 
subscription to The Nautilus, the bright, 
newsy, and growing new thought magazine 
published by ELIZABETH TOWNE 
and edited by herself and WILLIAM 
E. TOWNE. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX B 
FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY | These are 


PROF. EDGAR L. LARKIN among the reg- 
GRACE Mac GOWAN COOKE ular 5 
FREDERICK ROSSLYN Nautil 
FLOYD B. WILSON ee e 
ELLA ADELIA FLETCHER coming! 


HENRY WOOD 


_ Read “The White Stone of Kenneth MacKensie,” by Fred- 
erick Rosslyn, in September Number. 
And, 4 Little Journey to the Home of Elbert Hubbard," 
by William E. Towne, in August Number. 
Read Ella Adelia Fletcher's wonderful series of articles on 
“The Law of te Rhythmic Breath.” Back Lessons supplied if 
you order NOW a 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. | 


For four months The Nautilus will contain same things you 
= ought to see. This is your opportunity. Grasp it today. It may 
mean that your life will never again be quite the same. Have you 
faith to accept? Send ten cents NOW for this 81.00 magazine 
4 mos. on trial. Order of 


ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 106 HOLYOKE, MASS. 


epee, ee ee ee ot 
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N * Safe when Writing a Cheque 
` [ INVALUABLE T0 STENOGRAPIY | 


Da Holder needs to be filled with water only, to 


W produce the best ink. No leads. Point never 
the on ‘we breaks or needs sharpening. Will last for 
But Never > ears Soon saves its cost. Prices — 


Plain, $1.00; Chased, $1.25; 
Chased and Gold Mounted, 
F New Ink Mak- 
ing Cartridges in green, 


Out of Ink 


$7 Value for $1 


DN _blue, violet, or black 
f Saves cost of Check Punch $9.00 
Value of Year’s Ink Supply 1. ne i 


LE 
A 

4 A ing 
9 „bes yoda 
Cost of Pencil......... à E m 7 . ie 
V GC ON be used. 

Total Value 57 400758 

otal Value $ i 


2 
“iy 
Blair's Fountain Pen Co., Suite 175, 6 John Street, New York “iG 


— U Y Pk 
ws want to teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage 
nd Insurance business by mail and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


—ĩ— SS eee 
bl the oldest and largest Co-operative Real Estate and Broker- 
age Co. in the world. Many are making 


3,000 to 5,000 a Year Without any Investment of Capital. 


Excellent opportunities open to YOU. 


Thorough Commercial LAW Course 
free to each Representative. Write for 
free 62 page book which gives full infor- 
mation how you can make yourself inde- 
pendent. Begin now. 


THE CROSS Co., 
943Reaper Block. CHICAGO. 
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FOR WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


As A Man Thinketh 


By JAMES ALLEN 


À nine cases out of ten the first thought that comes to a person 
immediately after reading As A Man Thinketh” is— 
“That is a wonderful little book. All of my friends ought to 
have one. I wonder where Í can get a quantity at a reasonable 
price?” For these very people and especially for managers of 
large concerns who want to place the little book in the hands of 
their employes, we offer the paper covered edition at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Single Copies 15c each | In — 3 for 0 


Lots of 10 10c “ 
5 you can 50 * 5.00 
100 7e | buy or 100 “ 7.50 


We pay all mail and express charges. 


Begin the good work at once by distributing at least 10 copies 
of this wonderful little book. 


Send all orders to 


The SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 


FOR WIDE DISTRIBUTION 
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Do You Spend All of Your Income? 


Perhaps you are a single man? Possibly you are married? 
In either case can’t you save some of your money? Of course 
you have tried but for some reason or other it all goes? 


Start The New Year Right 


Try a little system, and you may be more successful. 
W oolson’s Economy Expense Book is designed to make saving 
easier for the married or single man. lt is a cash book and 
ledger combined. It furnishes a detailed analysis of your ex- 
penditures. It gives a summary of totals by months and years. 
It doesn’t require one bit more work or knowledge of book- 
keeping than a simple petty cash account. 

The book has 100 pages, 832x11 inches. It is made of 
paper equal to banker’s ledger. It is bound in black cloth with 
red leather back and corners. Send $1.50 for a copy. We 
will prepay express charges. If the book is not all that you 
think it should be return it within five days and we will refund 
your money. 

If you prefer to first learn more about it send your name 
onthe attached coupon. We will send you a miniature book 
printed in three colors 


showing the exact style G S. Woko & co, B. P. Non. ™ 
and idea of the book. New Haven, Ct. 

: Please send without cost to me a miniature 
We will also send Jon sample copy of Woolson’s Economy Expense 
our 42 Page catalog of Book, also your catalog of other good things. 
other good things. T 
Geo. S. Woolson & Co., Address 


Publishers, ; 
New Haven, Ct. — — . 
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$1.75 for $1.25 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


One Year, $1.00, 
and Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn’s new book 


‘“Auto-Suggestion” 


What ItIs and How to Use It for Health, aaappiness 
and Success. 


75e 


CONTENTS i 
Auto-suggestion. What It Isand How It Operates. . 


1. 

2. Auto-suggestion. Its Effects, and How to Employ It to Over- 
come Physical Troubles. 

8. Auto-suggestion. How to Employ It to Overcome Mental 
Troubles. 

4. Influence of Early Auto-suggestions for the Forming of 
Character. 

5. Auto-suggestion for the Formation of Habits. 

6. Auto-suggestion and Personal Magnetism. 

7. The Cultivation of Optimism through Auto-suggestion. 

8. Auto- suggestion for Developing Concentration. 

9. The Achievement of Success through Auto- suggestion. 


10. Auto- suggestion and Success. 

11. Auto- suggestion and Breathing Exercises. 

12. Auto- suggestion. Its Influence on Health in Winter. 

13. Auto- suggestion. The Diagnosis and Treatment of a Typical 
Case of Chronic Physical Suffering. 

14. How Psychic Images are Materalized. 

15. Auto-suggestion. The Basic Element of Healing. 


The book ‘‘Auto-suggestion’”’ is concise, definite, and practical. Dr. Parkyn 
uses no superfluous words, but in plain, simple language tells us how to use that 
wonderful power—Auto-su URE eso Jor personal velopment and self-culture. 
It should be in the library of every thinking business man; and wn be used as a text 


book by many. 


Total Value $1.75—Both for $1.25 


Send all orders to 
THE SCIENCE PRESS ... The Republic .... CHICAGO ` 
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The Difference in the Pay 
Envelope 


SSSSS TLS. £ 
Te a Whole lot of difference in the size of the pay envelope 


or pay check. For instance, the book-keeper who gets down at 

7 a.m. and gets through at 9 p. m. draws about half as much 
as the accountant who works half as hard. It’s not what you do that 
you get paid for—it’s what you know. But you must really know. It 
does not do to think you know or to pretend you know. Some 
one is sure to “call a bluff” of this sort. Now our business is the train- 
ing of accountants—the making of expert accountants and auditors. 
We can make an expert accountant and auditor of you. We can help 
you to double your salary and at the same time cut your work in half. 
Look across the road or around the corner and you can pick out a man 
who is doing just what I say above—drawing a salary on account of 
what he knows. Is he any brighter or more capable than you except 
for his training? Aren’t you capable of doing what he can do? If you 
have the ability we will do the rest. Unless you are ambitious—unless 
you aspire to better things—our plan will not appeal to you, but if you 
are ambitious—if you believe yourself capable—we can help you to 
climb. Our plan covers a thorough training for expert accounting, 
public accounting, cost accounting and auditing work. Deny yourself 
a cigar a day and the sum saved will pay all we charge you. You will 
make a big mistake if you do not investigate at least. Ask to be told 
about our successful members and about our plan for making you more 
successful and let us tell you about our “Dime a Day” plan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, INC., 
42 W. Fort STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


Tell me your plan for increasing my income—the information to be free. 


Address 

Town and State 
Occupation 
Line of Business 
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The True Source of Power 


Progressive salesmen and business men are learning that the true 
source of power is within themselves, and not in outside things; 
and that the man who wants to succeed, in the highest sense of the 
word, must dig down deep within himself, find that bank of power, 
and draw on it for what he wants. They have learned too, that the 
man who has this power at his disposal can make more money and 
will reach the top of the ladder of true success much quicker than 
the man who does not have it. Do you want to find that hidden 
power in yourself? Then read the best book ever written on the subject. 


Paths to Power 
By Floyd B. Wilson 


CONTENTS 
One’s Atmosphere The Tree of Knowledge—of Good and Evil 
oe Condinons 
: ai 
8 re Tay in Student Work Back of Vibrations 
P n H. : Wasted Energy 
ower, How to Attain it Something About Genius 
Harmony Shakespeare: How He Told His Secret 


The Assertion of the I in the Dream“ and Tempest.“ 


Ia mo Cloth, $1.00 
The Hon. Floyd B. Wilson s a prominent lawyer, author and business man of New York City. In 
à private letter to a friend he writes, “I am to-day managing large en and am quite absorbed 
in them. Iam working to success through following the lines of my own philosophy. The material 
success I desire to gain is fast being reached. 


A Few Opinions and Reviews 


PERSONAL 


“I find many things in ‘Paths to Power’ 
of very great interest.“ Hon. Chauncey 


M. Depew, U. S. Senate, Washington, 


“It is about the most clear-cut, vital and 
enlightening book in all the ‘New 
Thought’ literature, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in commending it to my students.’’— 
Paul Tyner, New York. 


“I am reading ‘Paths to Power’ with 
leasure and profit, and I must congratu- 
ate you on the insight you show into the 

heart of things. You have written a good 
many truths in this book that are my own, 
and that is hy I like you and the book 
as well.“ Hubbard, East Aurora, N. Y 


THE PRESS 


„Paths to Power,’ by Hon. Floyd B. 
Wilson, isa prana andinspiring volume 
on the use of intellectual faculties and the 
making of character, by a student in ad- 
vance thought. — 4A s, Albany, N. Y 

Persons who regard self-knowledge as 
one of the most important attainments and 
who desire to make the most of themselves 
will find food for thought and many valua- 
ble suggestions in this little work, ‘Paths 
to Power. — The Journal, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 

The purpose of the scholar to-day is to 
know how to use his own faculties. To 
such no better thing can be done than to 
commend ‘Paths to Power,’ a work by a 
student in advanced thought, Hon. Floyd 
B. Wilson.’”’—The Times, Boston, Mass. 


Send a dollar to-day and get this wonderful book 
that will show you your real self. 


The Science Press, The Republic, Chicago. 
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What Press Clippings Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you can obtain in no other way. As 
a business aid, Press Clippings will place before you every scrap of news printed 
in the country pertaining to your business. They will show you every possible 
market, big and little, for your goods, openings that you would never hear about 
n he 3 way, and they give you this information while it is fresh and 
valuable. 

„If you have a hobby or wish information upon any subject or topic, press 

clippings will give you ALL the current information printed on the subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few cents a day. The 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, reads and clips 55,000 papers and 
other periodicals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to some other 
clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our superior service. 

Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Business Reports, and 
ask about the International Information Bureau, which supplies complete manu- 
scripts or material for addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and 
reliable information upon any subject at areasonable cost. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
123 BOYCE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, u. s. A. 


E. F. HARMAN & CO. 


Quality Printers and Bin ders 


Book, Catalog, Fine Circular, and 
General Job Printing and Binding 
346-348 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


@ We are prepared to handle the finest kind of magazine work, 
catalogs and house organs. We can give you the very best 
effects in two or three color and half-tone work. If you have a 
job you are anxious about, try us. 


We print, bind and mail The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER for The Science Press. 
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A Fine Combination 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
Edited by Arthur Frederick Sheldon 


HE first and only periodical which has for its specific mission, the 
awakening of the business-world to the conscious work of the 
as the one factor that marks a man either for success or failure. 
Every issue overflows with good things. It is distinctly of the literature of 
the twentieth century, — candid, fearless, aggressive, uplifting, with busi- 
ness science for its keynote, it studies things in their basic principles no 
less than in their relation to great spiritual forces. It aids the young worker 
along lines of personal development, and calls to the minds of the seniors 
truths that else might lie hidden or forgotten. : 
Its philosophy is of that inspiring nature which will not only develop 
and nourish the longings of the man within but give him the needful food to 
satisfy those longings. It stimulates the inner self to recognize truth and 
the source of power as being latent in every one of us and only waititg wr 
development. Regular subscription price $1.00 a year. 


The Pilgrim 
A Magazine for the Home 


HE PILGRIM is a clean, attractive, beautifully illustrated monthly 
magazine. Something in it every month for everyone in the home— 
Father and Mother, big sister and brother, and the little children 

too — God bless them. 

It contains timely Special Articles, delightful Short Stories, Tales of 
Travel, four pages of Fashions. It has departments, meeting the needs of 
the family on Culinary matters, House Furnishings, Health and Hygiene, 
Garden, Children’s pages, Current History, Success, the Quiet Hour, and 
Editorial discussions. 

Nothing unclean is allowed in its reading or advertising columns. . 

The Pilgrim is not a cheap ‘‘mail-order” publication. It is not. the 

“organ” of any party, creed, cult, ism or business combination. It is simply 
a beautifully illustrated, bright, wholesome magazine for the Home — all 
homes, $1.00 per year; 10 cents per copy. 


See Opposite Page for Great Combination Offer 


—— e 
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BEST SAFETY RAZOR MADE 
Every One pu che Maker Will Last a Lifetime 


A marvel of simplicity—the razor, an extra 
blade, strop handle, strop and handsome case. 


OUR COMBINATION OFFER 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, % All 
The Pilgrim one year and T h ree 
Christy Safety Razor, - $2.00 for 


53.00 § 2.00 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


The Science Press, The Republic, Chicago 
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Do You Get the Returns 
From Your Business Letters 
You Think You Should? 


If You Do Not, 
They May Lack Something 
That Should Make Them Convincing 


In this day the knack of getting business is so largely determined by 
the manner and matter of the letter you write to a prospective cus- 
tomer that sometimes your argument may lack only proper presenta- 
tion to turn the scale in your favor. 


Some Suggestions Practical suggestions., too—on the 


SUCCESS 


in LETTER WRITING 


BY SHERWIN CODY 
The latest, up-to-date Letter Writer, replacing all the antiquated books on letter 
writing. @ This is a practical book for every business man and 
salesman, and a boon for every correspondent. It will help to 
solve the problem of how best to get your statements before the clientele you 
seek; and as for the social side, it exactly answers the modern day requirements. 
Tastefully bound in cloth; 224 choicely printed pages. 


Note the Contents: 


Part 1. Business Letter Writing. Chapter I. Essentials of Success in Business 
Letter Writing. Chapter II. Forms and Customs in Letter Writing. Chapter 
III. The Proper Style in Letter Writing, and How to Gain Fluency. Chapter 
IV. The Business Value of Correct English. Chapter V. Model Letters. 
Chapter VI. Follow-Up Systems. Chapter VII. Dealing With Human Nature 
by Mail. Part 2. Social Letter Writing. Chapter I. Forms and Customs in 
Social Correspondence. Chapter II. How to Be Agreeable in a Social Letter. 
Chapter III. How to Decline Without Offense. Chapter IV. How to Make and 
Keep Friends. Chapter V. How Men Should Write to Women Friends. 
Chapter VI. Men’s Love Letters, Their Possibilities and Limitations. Chap- 
ter VII. Women’s Love Letters. Chapter VIII. Model Letters of Friendship. 


We will mail you a copy, postage paid, for 80 cents 
We should advise you to send for a copy at once 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, CHICAGO 
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The Publisher’s Failure 


Places in our hands the remainder of their 
greatest publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, down to 1906, beautifully bound, half-morocco, 


At LESS Than Even Damaged Sets Were Ever Sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the 
Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail 
to us NOW before you forget it. The sample pages are FREE. | 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income 
from his history, and to priat our price broadcast for the sake of quickly sell- 
ing these few sets would cause great Injury to future sales. 


T ATN RIDPATH. Wippen 
. voten, obne “WOL 


en b ot 
“GREECE 
LONA MACEUOR:A 


Weight 
55 Ibs. 


IDPATH is America’s Greatest Historian. His wonderfully 
beautiful style has never been equaled. He pictures the G 
great historical events as though they were happening * 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the , Oe 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to 
sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and ` 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas o° 
with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 


5 
Magellen; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- g V 8 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the S wo 
field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you N 
know Roosevelt. He combines absorbing ev oe 
interest with supreme reliability. © N 
8 

200,000 Americans Own > eee 

. G. é 

and Leve Ridpath K dF Pg? 
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OurSpecial Premium Offer 


The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER | pag 


AS A MAN THINKETH - $1 


By James Alien 


As A Man Thinketh 


By James Allen 


A volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to 
the discovery and perception of the truth that— 
“They themselves are makers of themselves“ 


by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that 
mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character 
and the outer garment of circumstance, and that, as they may have 
hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they may now weave in 
enlightenment and happiness. j 


Thought and Character 

Effect of Thought on Circumstances 

Effect of Thought on Health and the Body 
Contents < Thought and Purpose - 

The Thought-Factor in Achievement 

Visions and Ideals 

Serenity 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed inspira- 
tion. They make one forget “circumstances” and “environment” and think 
only of the power that lies within oneself. “Thought tends to take form in 
action,” and Mr. Allen shows how practical this can be made and what a force 
it can become in the life ofany one. “You will be what you will tobe” is not 
merely a poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a definite ideal in his 
mind, believing in it and working toward it, a man can make of himself what 
he wills. “As A Man Thinketh” is a book to make a friend of and may be 
studied for years without exhausting its truths. | 33 

We have printed a special BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Edition“ of As A 
Man Thinketh’”’ on fine Egg Shell paper bound in embossed gray boards. If 


sold at retail the price would be 50 cent 


8. 

Send us $1.00 today for a year’s subscription to The BUSINESS PHIL- 
OSOPHER, and besides placing your name on our subscription list 
to receive the magazine for a year beginning with the current issue, 
we will send you, with our compliments, a copy of Mr. Allen's 
remarkable book ‘‘As A Man Thinketh’’ by return mail. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, The Republic, Chicago. 
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A Salesman 


to be successful should be well posted. He should be able to dis- 
cuss intelligently public questions and events, and be a thorough 
man of the world. The salesman who talks his line continuously 
and offers only a silly. story for diversion, ee a bore. His 
companionship is not sought by business men. 


The World To-Day 


the salesman will find the information he needs in his daily life. 
It is a monthly world-review furnishing complete, yet concise 
information on current subjects and events. It is designed to meet 
the needs of busy men. Its contributors are the most noted men 
and women of the day; it is reliable and always up-to-date. It is 
entertaining and instructive. By reading it every salesman may 
become well informed. 

The World To-Day is standard magazine size, fully and 
beautifully illustrated in colors. It is the only magazine of its 
class retailing at a popular price. 


STANDARD SIZE . . . $1.50 A YEAR 
15 CENTS A COPY AT ALL DEALERS 


SAVE MONEY—BUY MAGAZINES OF US 


A Few Good Bargains. Our Price 
THE WORLD TO-DAY à : $1 | 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 1 o! 
or COSMOPOLITAN * 
To One Address Only ‘ e j pare 50 

THE WORLD TO-DAY 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION . "i 105 
COSMOPOLITAN, or AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE, or SUCCESS ° 
73.50 


THE WORLD TO-DAY, 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A Good Dictionary 


| 


Is essential to the man who aims for true Business Success. 


| 


Ite constant use breeds Culture, Refinement and Power. 4 


i | 
M. uit 


Wie 


WEBSTER'S CONDENSED DICTIONARY, authorized and copyrighted by G. & C. 
Merriam Co., 1906 edition. A dictionary of the English language, with copious 
etymologies, accurate definitions, pronunciations, spelling, and appendixes of general 
reference, derived from the Unabridged Dictionary of Noah Webster, D. D., LL. D., 
edited under the supervision of Noah Porter, D. D., LL D., President of Yale College. 
Printed on high quality of paper. Size 734 x 534 x 14 inches, weight 36 ounces. Library 
Edition, bound in genuine flexible morocco, gold side and back stamping, rounded 
corners, extra marbled edges, with double thumb index. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 


